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JUILLIARD BOARD 
EXPLAINS MOTIVE 
FOR RESIGNATION 


Advisory Committee Issues 
Statement Alleging That Its 
Suggestions as to Conduct 
of the Foundation and Music 
School Were “In Many In- 
portant Instances Not Fol- 
lowed”—Members, Including 
Richard Aldrich, Ernest 
Schelling, Lizzie P. Bliss, 
Susan D. H. Dakin and 
Janet Schenck, State That 
They Accepted Appointment 
on Understanding That 
Their Judgment Was to De- 
termine Matters of Policy 


HE members of the advisory com- 

mittee of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, who recently resigned 
their post, have published a state- 
ment explaining their action. The 
members gave as a reason that their 
advice “in many important instances 
has not been followed.” Dr. Eugene 
A. Noble, secretary of the Founda- 
tion, stated that they could not have 
“resigned,” as their terms of office 
had expired last April. 

The statement, signed by the five mem- 
bers—Lizzie P. Bliss, Susan D. H. 
Dakin, Janet Schenck, Richard Aldrich 
and Ernest Schelling—is as follows: 

“As the resignation of the advisory 
committee of the Juilliard Foundation 
seems to have caused some misunder- 
standing, the undersigned, comprising 
the members of this advisory committee, 
make the following statement: 

“We accepted our appointment by the 
trustees of the foundation as an oppor- 
tunity to aid them in the difficult prob- 
lem of administering the magnificent 
bequest of the late Augustus D. Juilliard 
for the benefit of music in America. We 
accepted it as an honor and with a grave 
sense of the responsibilities involved. We 
have given the affairs of the foundation, 
as submitted to us, much thought, con- 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 
ATTEND SYMPHONY 


Board 


Children’s Events 





Education Sponsors’ Five 


ST. Louis, Dec. 19.—As evidence of a 
growing movement to make orchestral 
concerts a compulsory part of public 
school study, 3200 children heard the 
first of a series of five concerts given 
especially for pupils by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, with Rudolph Ganz conducting, 
on Dee. 13. These concerts are to be 
a part of the program of musical train- 
ing given the eighth-grade pupils by the 
public school authorities. The program 
consisted of orchestral numbers and 
choral music, in which the orchestra 
acted as accompanist to the chorus of 
more than 3000 children. 

This is the third series of children’s 
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RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Who, in Addition to His Activities in Lyric Drama This 
Winter, Will Make Extended Concert Appearances, Includng Twenty Recitals in His 


Native State, Texas. (See Page 27) 





Return of Mary Garden in ““Werther’’ 
Adds Lustre to Chicago Opera Week 





HICAGO, Dec. 21.—An outstanding 

event in the latest week of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera was the return of Mary 
Garden and her appearance as Charlotte 
in the first performance of “Werther” 
this season. 

Miss Garden’s return to the company 
always means an increase of attendance 
on the part of fashionable folk, as well 
as a heightening of interest upon the 
auditorium stage. Some of the most 
distinctive achievements of the company 
are inseparably associated with the 
name of this great artist, and her re- 
turn in “Werther” on Dec. 15 was the 
occasion of a prolonged demonstration 
in her honor. 

Though Charlotte is intended to be 
almost as subordinate to the name part 
as it is to that of Werther in Goethe’s 
novel, Miss Garden’s remarkably vivid 
and touching portraiture rises in such 
a forceful climax that the work becomes 
peculiarly her opera. As a whole Miss 
Garden’s characterization is so finished, 
so sympathetic and so restrained that it 
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. 
ranks among her very finest achieve- 
ments, though not as her most obvious 
one. Her voice was fresher than usual, 
and was used as a vehicle for truthful 
and affecting declamation of the noblest 
order. 

Fernand Ansseau sang the title role 
with his unfailing scholarliness and 
polish, though it is disappointing to find 
he has shown a tendency to sharp this 
season. Helen Freund, making her first 
appearance of the vear, was the charm- 
ing Sophie, singing with sparkle and 
acting with delightful naiveté. Mr. 
Kipnis’ suave singing and impressive 
performance as Albert contributed much 
to the performance. Mr. Cotreuil was 
the Bailiff. and Désiré Defrére and 
Lodovieco Oliviero completed the cast. 
Mr. Polacco conducted. 

Luella Melius’ third and final assign- 
ment of the season was as Rosina in a 
sparkling repetition of the “Barber of 
Seville” on Dec. 16. For the Lesson 
Scene she used “La Capinera,” in Weck- 
erlin’s arrangement, employing an ex- 
tremely ornate cadenza. The cast was 
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RUSSIANS STRESS 
PICTORIAL ART IN 
VIGOROUS REVIVAL 


Moscow Singing Players Fol- 
low Greek Comedy With 
New Version of Offenbach’s 
“Périchole” — Characters 
Like Portraits from Can- 
vases of Old Masters—Music 
Again Seems to Take Place 
Secondary to Dramatic and 
Visual Elements of “Art 
Synthesis” — Principals 
Show Unusual Impersona- 
tive Skill and Chorus Acts 
and Sings With Much Gusto 
—Voices of Leading Players 
Not Remarkable 


FTER Aristophanes, Offenbach! 

After the Attic humors of 
“Lysistrata” the buffonade of “La 
Périchole!” 

Those amazing syntheticians, the 
pictorial singing players of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater Musical Studio, put 
behind them the bantering satire of 
411 B.C. at the Jolson Monday night 
and vaulted into the mid-regions of 
the last century, to polish up the 
handle of the front door of the Paris 
of 1868. 

“He’s a Peruvian!” sang one seg- 
ment of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s 
chorus, as the final curtain fell, in 
explaining why the hero of the even- 
ing was sure to win. 

“He’s a Spaniard! Spaniard! 
Spaniard!” volleyed back the other. 

“Nay, he’s a Russian, Muscovite, a 
Slavocrat, and we are Russophiles all,” 
might have been the rejoinder of the 
audience, which clearly was captivated 
by this curious experiment in converting, 
or attempting to convert, a moribund 
old comic opera into what aspires to be 
a new art form. 

There was again a succession of cur- 
tain calls, though no such demonstration, 
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SYMPHONIC PICTURE 
LIMNS IRONMASTER 


Stokowski Gives World-Premiére of 
Leps’ Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, gave two American works in its 
regular subscription performances in the 
Academy of Music, on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 18, and Saturday evening, Dec. 19. 
Wassili Leps, though a Russian musi- 
cian with an impressive record of 
achievement abroad, has been identified 
for a quarter of a century with musical 
activities in Philadelphia. The theme 
of his “Symphonic Illustration” is the 
music-loving ironmaster, Charles M. 
Schwab. “Loretto” is the name of Mr. 
Schwab’s summer home in the Alle- 
ghenies. 
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Messages of Congratulation Continue 


to Laud ‘‘ Musical America’s’ Contest 


SMULUAIUASA{NUANENOAOONSAUUNNTUAAEEEANUA EAT EOANCUG ALO NONUMAEDNL AL EAHA PAPE EAT 


URING the past week commendatory 
letters have continued to pour in, 
congratulating MUSICAL AMERICA on its 
offer of a $3,000 prize for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic work by an Ameri- 
cam composer. From many parts of the 
country, critics, conductors, representa- 
tives of prominent music institutions and 
organizations have sent in letters com- 
mending the scheme that is designed to 
aid in the development of American 
music. 
Herewith are a few of the representa- 
tive letters that have come to the desk 
of the Editor, during the week: 


Mason’s Congratulations 


Daniel Gregory Mason, well-known 
composer, musicologist, author, and 
member of the department of music at 
Columbia University, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Please accept my congratulations on 
what you are trying to do for our Ameri- 
can composers. Under present condi- 
tions few can afford to devote time and 
energy to serious composition in the 
larger forms. Whether this situation 
is so well met by big prizes as by 
smaller and more compensations for 
works proved by public performance to 
have solid merit is a question. But in 
any case MUSICAL AMERICA’S gesture is 
a generous and impressive one, likely 
to influence public opinion toward recog- 
nizing the vital importance of composers 
to our musical life.” 


Henry T. Fleck’s Letter 


Henry T. Fleck, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Hunter College of the 
City of New York, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“I hope your generous offer will not 
only stimulate, but also produce results 
worth while. 

“During the last five years, I have in- 
troduced about twenty new works at the 
Lewisohn Free Chamber Music concerts 
in Hunter College. All of these works 
were by the ‘high lights’ from abroad, 
including England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Hungary, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Poland, Denmark and Switzer- 
land. The crop was promising, but 
the result only brilliancy, cleverness, 
adaptability and what my friend Edgar 
Kelley calls ‘unconscious cerebration.’ 

“There was plenty of ability to con- 
struct a 42 story quartet or quintet, 
but no creative power. You may get 
better results, however, because the sym- 
phony or symphonic poem is easier, more 
particularly if a good story goes with 
it. The world is sadly in need of a com- 
poser. I shall watch the result with 
great interest.” 


Chalmers Clifton’s Statement 


Chalmers Clifton, conductor and musi- 
cal director of the American Orchestral 
Society, writes: 

“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“The generosity of your offer to the 
American composer speaks for itself, and 
very eloquently. The American com- 
poser has been the victim of an amazing 
amount of condescension, neglect and, 
occasionally actual injustice. A prize so 
fair and alluring as yours helps to 





Hanson Engaged to Lead Holly- 
wood Bowl Concert 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 19.—How- 

ard Hanson, who recently ap- 
peared as guest conductor of his 
“Nordic” Symphony with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, has been en- 
gaged to conduct an all-American 
program at the Hollywood Bowl 
next summer. Dr. Hanson, who is 
the director of the Eastman School, 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently com- 
pleted a piano sketch for a new 
orchestral piece, “Pan and the 
Priest.” The work is rhythmically 
very dynamic, and in various in- 
stances typical of his previous com- 





position. Judging from orchestral 
indications, the score will be of 
striking contrasts. Dr. Hanson 


plans to begin the instrumentation 
during the Christmas holidays. 
BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 
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assuage his present ills and holds bright 
promise for future development. I con- 
gratulate you upon your splendid in- 
itiative.” 


“W onder ful Contest,” George Barrére 


George Barrére, first flutist of the 
New York Symphony and conductor of 
the Little Symphony, and Barrére Sym- 
phonic Ensemble, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“The idea is GREAT. The generosity 
is greater. It is up to the Winner to 
be greater yet. And why not? I am 
getting just a little tired of the attitude 
of American people toward their own 
composers. There are many of them 
here who have had no chances because 
they are Americans. 

“T am sure it will be very em- 
barrassing for the judges of your won- 
derful contest to have to decide on the 
best of the many fine compositions that 
are sure to be submitted to them. Good 
luck and congratulations for your splen- 
did initiative by which will be benefited 
composers, conductors and the public.” 


Ernest Urchs Sends Praise 


Ernest Urchs, manager of the artists’ 
and wholesale departments of Steinway 
& Sons, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“I was very glad to see again the 
evidence of your enterprise in offering 
a prize of $3,000 for a symphonic work 
by an American composer, as it is one 
more stimulus to the ambition and the 
talent of our native musicians. 

“T am not one of those who argue that 
the American musicians should receive 
preference, either as composers or as 
artists appearing on the stage, but I do 
want them to get an equal chance with 
the musicians of any other nation and 
the judges whom you have appointed, 
Mr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Damrosch, Mr. 
Stock, Mr. Hertz and Mr. Stokowski, are 
guarantee that the compositions will be 
judged on their merits. 

“My congratulations.” 


Sanborn Sees Big Results 


Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the 
New York Telegram says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T have observed with pleasure MusI- 
CAL AMERICA’S munificent offer of a prize 
of $3,000 to be awarded for the best 
symphony or other symphonic work by 
an American, and I congratulate you on 
your impressive array of judges. The 
contest will, of course, stimulate effort 
the country over. Perhaps it will also 
break a record by obtaining in the prize 
work a really ponderable composition, as 
happened long ago in the celebrated case 
of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’” 


L. Camilieri’s Indorsation 


L. Camilieri, conductor of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, writes: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“The lead that MusICAL AMERICA is 
taking in offering a prize of $3,000 in 
a contest for an American symphonic 
work is a highly commendable one. 

“While it may be true that the past 
has not shown that the greatest com- 
posers have found their place through 
a contest, nevertheless we must not 
underestimate the wonderful opportunity 
afforded by this contest to a great many 
talented composers of whom we have 
not yet heard.” 


“Fundamentals Needed,” Samuel 
Baldwin 


Samuel Baldwin, organist, composer, 
head of the department of music at the 
College of the City of New York, writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T am thrilled by the offer of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and its possibilities. I hope 
the time is now ripe for a work that will 
express the struggles, aspirations and 
hopes of the American continent. Such 
a work as you suggest must get back to 
fundamentals. I cannot imagine clever 
though futile experiments in the latest 
European fads and fancies having any 
place in it. But there must be noble 
themes clearly and greatly expressed. I 
trust the opportunity will find the man.” 


David Mannes Lauds Jury 


_David Mannes, violinist, founder and 
director of the David Mannes School of 
Music, and conductor of the free sym- 








Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest 


HE rules of the contest are as follows: 


| First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

| Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 

I Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and dcision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-28 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of repro- 
duction by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain 


the property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 


device, will accompany the manuscript. 


These sealed envelopes will be 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Eighth—In offerin 
advancement of 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, MUSICAL AMERICA will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each 

| of the other successful contestants. 
this prize, MusicAL AMERICA’s sole concern is the 

merican music, and its only connection with the contest 


| 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
| 


will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the 
donor of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


| 
| 
| 
| of manuscripts. 
| considered. 


Respighi Among Christmas Arrivals 
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TTORINO RESPIGHI, Italian com- 

poser, and former director of the 
Academy of Saint Cecilia in Rome, ar- 
rived on the Conte Rosso on Dec. 21, for 
his first American tour. He was accom- 
panied by Mme. Respighi, who is a con- 
cert soprano and will participate in some 
programs with her husband. Respighi 
will make his American début as piano 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
on New Year’s Eve and will be guest 
leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
its home city. He will be heard with the 
Chicago and the Cincinnati symphonies, 
and will conduct the world premiére of 
a work for voice and chamber orchestra 


by himself, with Mme. Respighi as 
soloist, in a concert of the International 
Composers’ Guild in New York. 
Another arrival of the week was 
Florence Austral, British dramatic so- 


prano, who was married just before sail- 
ing from Southampton. Miss Austral 
and her husband were among those ar- 
riving on the Majestic on Dec. 22. 

The Majestic, had many musical folk 
aboard, among them Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, returning after an extended tour 
of the British Isles. Her first recitals 
will be in Lancaster and Haverill, Mass., 
then Boston. She makes her first New 
York appearance at the Bagby Musicale 
at the Waldorf Jan. 11, follows that with 
two appearances with the New York 
Symphony Jan. 14 and 15. 

Others arriving on the Majestic in 
time for Christmas were Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, now in the process of making 
a world tour; Pablo Casals, ’cellist; 
William Murdock, pianist; John Amadio, 
flutist, and his bride; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Russian pianist, here for a trans- 
continental tour; Elizabeth Day, so- 
prano; and Paul Robeson, bass-baritone. 

Evelyn Scotney, soprano, sailed Dec. 
15 on the Mauretania. 





phonic concerts at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, says: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Anything that will encourage the 
production of beauty in this country 
should be welcomed, especially at a time 
when we are so given over to reproduc- 
tion. I am sure that MUSICAL AMERICA 
can do no finer thing than to offer such 
stimulation to creative work as the $3,000 
prize for the best symphony or symphonic 
work by an American composer. I feel 
assured that, with the wise choice of 
judges, the composition selected will not 
only have perfect craftsmanship but also 
the inspirational quality which American 
music so much needs.” 


Carl D. Kinsey Enthusiastic 


Carl D. Kinsey, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Chicago Musical College, 
writes: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Your contest is ideal, and I want to 
congratulate you upon the excellent con- 
ditions as outlined in MUSICAL AMERICA.” 


STEINWAYS WIN PRIZE 


Fifth Avenue Association Awards Gold 
Medal for Best New Building 


The prize for the best new building of 
the year on or in the vicinity of Fifth 
Avenue was awarded last week to Stein- 
way & Sons for their new Steinway Hall, 
at 109 West Fifty-seventh Street. At a 
formal presentation the owners received 
a gold medal and diploma. A certificate 
for excellent work was given to the ar- 
chitects, Warren & Wetmore. 

The award was based on a thvrough 
investigation by a committee of archi- 
tects and laymen, appointed by the Fifth 
Avenue Association and the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. The architect members of the 
committee were Jerome R. Allen, Harry 
C. Ingalls, Joseph H. Freedlander; lay 
members, John Sloane, C. Stanley 
Mitchell and Douglas L. Elliman. Their 
decision was unanimously approved by 
the board of directors. 








METROPOLITAN TO GIVE 
PREMIERE OF “THE JEST” 





Musical Version by Giordano to Be 
Heard First Time in America with 
Alda, Gigli and Ruffo 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, announces 
that the first performance in America of 
“La Cena delle Beffe’” (“The Supper of 
the Jesters”) opera by Umberto Gior- 
dano, to a poem in four acts by Sem 
Benelli, produced as a drama in New 
York a few seasons ago as “The Jest,” 
will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 2. 

The opera has been musically prepared 
and will be conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
The stage direction is in the hands of 
Samuel Thewman. Scenery has been de- 
signed and painted by Joseph Urban and 
the costumes have been designed by 
Gretel Urban-Thurlow. 

The cast will be as follows: Giannetto 
Malespini, Beniamino Gigli; Neri Chiara- 
mantesi, Titta Ruffo; Gabriello Chiara- 
mantesi, Angelo Bada; Tornaquinci, 
Louis D’Angelo; Calandra, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian; Fazio, Millo Picco; Trinca, 
Giordano Paltrinieri; the Doctor, Adamo 
Didur; Lapo, Max Altglass; Ginevra, 
Frances Alda; Lisabetta, Ellen Dalossy; 
Laldomine, Merle Alcock; Fiammetta, 
Grace Anthony, and Cintia, Henriette 
Wakefield. 


Chicago Opera Names New Trustees 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Samuel A. Ettel- 
son, member of the law firm of Schuyler, 
Ettelson & Weinfeld, and Herman Wal- 
deck, vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, have 
been added to the board of trustees of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. 





Maria Carreras’ Daughter Is Married 

Consuelo Carreras, daughter of Maria 
Carreras, pianist, was married to Al- 
fredo Kimenez on the afternoon of 
Dec, 20, 
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Glimpse of the First Act of “La Périchole” as Presented by the Moscow Art Theater Musical Studio. 
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with its attendant speech-making, as at 
the opening the week before. There was 
another audience of the illuminati and 
the haut ton. These was once more a 
liberal number of those who could fol- 
low the lines with unfailing response to 
what the non-Russian could only take for 
granted was as comical as it seemed. 

Otherwise, “La Périchole” presented 
more points of contrast than similarity, 
perhaps, to “Lysistrata.” Here, instead 
of a spoken drama faintly embellished by 
negligible music—where the play was 
not only the thing, but virtually every- 
thing—was operetta in which, tradi- 
tionally, the melodies were about all that 
mattered much. 

But the transformative Dantchenko, 
using the once popular work of the 
Theatre des Variéties as a means, rather 
than an end, made quite a new bauble 
of it. Through his own recension of the 
text, he heightened its pathetic—or, if 
you prefer, its sentimental episodes, and 
he Russified its humor, which means 
that he made it heartier, blunter, ruddier 
and more grotesque than Meilhac and 
Halévy, the librettists, ever dreamt of. 

Most of all, he metamorphosed its pic- 
tural values. The characters were like 
canvases of Hals, Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez. There was even a dash of 
Frederick Remington in a “greaser” or 
two in the background. There were won- 
derful noses, marvelous eyebrows, 
slouches and slumps that surely were 
meant for permanency in an art gallery. 
Groupings were strikingly effective. 
_Atmosphere!—it was as thick as 
cigaret smoke in the lobby between acts. 
But atmosphere of what? That’s an- 
other question. Scarcely Peru, with a 
tray Sioux or Comanche Indian sport- 
ng his North American headdress. Or 
he Paris of Offenbach—concerned only 
vith titillating tunes. 

More than likely it was an atmosphere 
eldom to be met with out of Muscovy. 

+ . * 


But the music? Perhaps only when 
here are synthetic critics for the syn- 
hetie art-form will Mr. Dantchenko re- 
eive justice on this score. 

One whose unsynthetic standards re- 
juire him to listen to voices as voices, 
ind singing as singing, is likely to com- 
nit the cardinal error of measuring the 


musical side of the synthesis by ordinary 
operatic standards. 

On this basis, “La Périchole” never 
rose vocally above commonplace operetta. 
In fact, there have been any number of 
musical comedies or light operas on 
Broadway with casts that sang better 
than the artists of this unique studio. 
Aside from the fact that the voices were 
light, and to a degree suggesting lack 
of proper development, there was a 
plethora of tremolo indicative of the need 
of better management both of the larynx 
and the breath. 

This may be only a music critic’s lack 
of understanding of what “synthetic art” 
really is. 

But can’t there be a synthesis without 
a tremolo? 

Olga Baklanova, the star of “Lysis- 
trata,” was La Périchole. Her gifts and 
charm as an actress underwent no di- 
minution. She was magnetic, resource- 
ful, spontaneous, good to look upon, and 
she danced with abandon. Her singing, 
neither very good, nor the contrary, was 
exhibit A for the tremolo. Ivan Yagod- 
kin, with a speaking voice that turned 
somersaults ,Jnto falsetto, and a light, 
high singing tone of tender quality that 
sometimes went the same way, was also 
a better actor than vocalist. He was one 
of several, however, who suggested that 
the voices could be made to yield more 
than they did. On a firmer basis was 
the humorous singing of Vladimir Lossky 
as the Viceroy. His crisp and thoroughly 
easy achievement of droll effects was 
often evocative of inner chortles of de- 
light. Comicality attended every ges- 
ture and pose of Semyon Rakhmanoff 
and Leonid Baratoff as Don Miguel and 
Don Pedro, and there were other amusive 
impersonations in the Duke of Aculpuco 
of Dmitry Kamernitsky and the Terra- 
pot of Sergei Obraztsoff. The three 
sisters of the Tavern were buxom re- 
minders of the “Lysistrata” feminists, 
Nina Polozova, Nadiezhda Kemarskaya 
and Anna Sablukova. They and several 
members of the chorus, sang rather 
better. so far as steady tone was con- 
cerned, than the chief participants. 

The choristers, generally, were musi- 
cally a credit to their master, Constantin 
Shvedoff, as well as pictorially another 
feather in the regisseurial bonnet. A 
small orchestra, led by Vladimir Baka- 
layenikoff, who is credited with an im- 
portant part in the Moscow revisions, 
played tunefully and anything but 
too loudly. 

The sets, in no sense extravagant or 
bizarre, had, nevertheless, the Slavic 
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hallmark. Of the beauty of the group- 
ings of the characters mention has al- 
ready been made. 

* * *x 

The Moscow experiment scarcely de- 
mands any discussion at this late day of 
Offenbach’s music. The first act letter 
song of Périchole (very sweetly sung by 
the ’cello after the soprano had finished 
with it) and Piquillo’s last act lament 
remain what they were in the beginning 
—first rate Offenbach. The latter was 
in large part sung by the tenor from a 
position flat on his back, thereby sup- 
plying a new rival for a very famous 
prima donna’s now celebrated stomach 
aria. 

The revised text also can be spared 
too detailed an analysis. It does well to 
make Périchole and Piquillo Peruvians 
instead of Spaniards, even if one is 
tempted to ask, “What does it matter?” 
The Russian do contrive, by dint of ori- 
ginal art in their presentation, to make 
it matter. There is a good line (with 


Satire to Operetta Tunes 
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Olga Baklanova as “Périchole” and Ivan Yagodkin as “Piquillo,” at the Left 


due ‘acknowledgments to the English 
translation by George S. and Gilbert 
Seldes), when Don Miguel asks Don 
Pedro if he knows what the irate Peru- 
vians will do to him, and the other 
answers: 

“Nothing. According to history they 
will be set free in 1821. So we are 12 
years to the good.” (Incidentally, the 
costumes of the Spaniards were of a 
period that would have given them a 
safe margin of at least a century). 

Almost Gilbertese was the Viceroy’s 
announcement of his decision to clap 
Piquillo in the dungeon for insurgent 
husbands. 

“A dungeon for in— 

A dungeon for sur— 

A dungeon for gent— 

A dungeon for insurgent husbands.” 

The chronicler presumes it was some- 
thing like this in the Russian text which 
caused the loud cachinatory noise from 
the Russo-American at his right. 

OSCAR THOMPSON. 





Los Angeles’ Teachers Elect New Heads 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 19.—Election of 
officers for the California State Music 
Teachers’ Association, held recently re- 
sulted in the choice of the following: 
Charles C. Draa of Los Angeles, presi- 
dent; Sofie Neustadt of Berkeley, vice- 
president; Alvina Heuer Willson of San 
Francisco, treasurer; and as directors, 
Mrs. Caroll Townsend Comstock of 
Santa Barbara; Earl Fraser of Santa 
Ana, and Alma Stetzler and C. E. Pem- 
berton of Los Angeles. Mr. Draa, who 
has filled the office of president during 
the closing year with much success, is 
planning a membership drive, dis- 
cussions of higher standards and more 
active participation of music teachers 
in civic affairs. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 








Metropolitan Declines to Release Fleta 
on Spanish Premier’s Plea 

An unofficial request emanating from 
government circles in Spain that Miguel 
Fleta, tenor, be allowed to waive his con- 
tract at the Metropolitan Opera this 
winter in order to sing in Madrid has 
been answered in the negative by the 
board of directors of the New York opera 
house. The story of the request, in a 
copyright dispatch to the New York 
Times from the Spanish capital, quotes 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 


politan board, as replying to the Spanish 
Premier, Primo de Rivera, that the Met- 
ropolitan had already postponed the date 
of Mr. Fleta’s return, and that in jus- 
tice to its public it could not cancel the 
contract, as there was no available sub- 
stitute. Mr. Fleta is expected to arrive 
in America to resume his engagement 
at the Metropolitan in January, under 
the terms of the contract which has ex- 
tended over several seasons. 


Milwaukee Composer Figures on En- 
semble Program 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 19.—The Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco ap- 
peared in Milwaukee for the first time 
in the Pabst Theater, under the man- 
agement of Margaret Rice, and scored 
an unqualified success. On the program 
were Mozart’s Quartet in C, Dohnanyi’s 
Quartet in D Flat, an Air by Bach, 
Kreisler’s “Romance,” “Syncopation” by 
Uno Nyman, a Milwaukee composer, and 
a Foote Nocturne written for the 
society. C. D. SKINROOD. 


Werner Josten Quartet To Be Heard 


Werner Josten, professor of music at 
Smith College, has written a string quar- 
tet, the first movement of which will be 
played by the American String Quartet 
in Steinway Hall the first week in Jan- 
uary. 
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Soloists Are Prominent in Orchestral Promenade 
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Szigeti Makes First New York Appearance with Philadelphia 


Visitors — Paderewski, 


Gabrilowitsch, Zimbalist and 


Dohnanyi Heard in Concertos, the Last-Named Conducting 
Beethoven Work from Piano—Damrosch Assisted by Four 
Vocalists and Joint Chorus in Wagner Afternoon—Hadley 
Leads His “Lucifer” at Students’ Concert 





ITH the Philadelphians again quickening the pulse beats of 
New York’s orchestral devotees, with Paderewski’s name add- 
ing to the lure of two New York Symphony programs, with 
Ernst von Dohnanyi giving the last but one of his State Sym- 
phony programs and appearing in the triple réle of conductor, 
composer and pianist, and with Henry Hadley conducting his 


own “Lucifer” by way of variation in the programs of the Philharmonic un- 
der Willem Mengelberg, the week was a lively one for the symphonic en- 


sembles. 


Soloists, besides Paderewski and Dohnanyi, included the season’s most 
important newcomer among violinists, Joseph Szigeti, who appeared with 
the Stokowski forces, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, with the Mengelbergians, and, in a Sabbatical Wagner program of 
“Rienzi” and “Parsifal’” music by Damrosch’s legionaires, four vocalists, 
Della Baker, Kathryn Meisle, Ernest Davis and Frederic Baer, together 
with a joint chorus made up of three Brooklyn organizations. 


Szigeti with Stokowski 

Philadelphia Orchestra,, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor; Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 15, 
evening. The program: 

Overture in D Mimnor..........-- Handel 

Violin Concerto in D Major. ..Beethoven 

Prelude and Entr’Acte from 

*“REOVANCRINE «..2ceeee . Moussorgsky 
Suite, “Zhar Ptitza’.........Stravinsky 


Joseph Szigeti added a serene ray to 
the accustomed’ brilliance of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at this concert. A 
native of Budapest, thirty-three years 
of age, the violinist has basked in Euro- 
pean favor since 1905, and is now test- 
ing the temperature of these United 
States, having made his American début 
in Philadelphia on Dec. 11 and his first 
New York appearance on this occasion. 

Public approval has not altered a 
modesty that is as integral a part of his 
demeanor as artistic sincerity is of his 
playing. He has nothing of the virtu- 
oso’s attitude and no trace of conscious 
superiority, though his skill is such that 
one would willingly excuse in him a cer- 
tain amount of parade. The traits of 
his musicianship are refinement, sensi- 
tiveness, poetic eloquence and restrained 
power. His style unites dignity with 
elegance, breadth with delicacy. 

He achieves beauty of tone and 
warmth of expression without resort to 
sentimentality or languor of phrase. 
Sensationalism of any kind is foreign to 
him, yet he leaves a lasting impression 
by the force of his quietude. The feel- 
ing of his auditors visibly advanced 
from esteem to admiration, and from 
admiration to hearty enthusiasm. 

Leopold Stokowski’s accompaniment 
for his guest was a model of orchestral 
courtesy, and an exemplar of masterly 
architectonics. Seldom does one hear a 
concerto handled with a consideration so 
scrupulously divided between the soloist 
and the content of the work itself. 

The sturdy overture of Handel, pre- 
sented in a heavily scored arrangement 
for modern orchestra, displayed to great 
advantage the splendid sonority of the 
string choirs. The full virtuosity of 
the organization was reserved, however, 
for the latter and Russian half of the 
program. 

In the two excerpts from “Khovan- 
china,” the black thread of tragedy was 
woven in a tapestry of vivid patterns. 
While listening to the somber intima- 
tions of Moussorgsky’s music, one could 
not but wonder what new polgnancies 
of tone Mr. Stokowski would reveal to 
us in the score of “Boris Godounoff,” had 
he the opportunity to conduct that opera. 

As a feat of sheer orchestral skill. the 
performance of Stravinsky’s ‘“Zhar 
Ptitza” suite overtopped all that had 
gone before. From the infinite subtle- 
ties of instrumental precision to the tre- 
mendous climax of “King Koshchei’s 
Dance,” it was an astonishing tour de 
force. Gc @. 2. 


Mengelberg, Bruckner, Zimbalist 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Efrem Zimbal- 





ist, violinist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 17, evening. The program: 
Symphony, No. 2, in C Minor.. Bruckner 
Violin Concerto, in E Minor.. Mendelssohn 
Mr. Zimbalist 
Leonore Overture, No. 3...... Beethoven 


Brahms wrote one symphony in C 
Minor. Bruckner wrote three. Thurs- 
day brought the Brahms and one of 
Bruckner’s into propinquity, and if there 
is such a thing as attuning one’s ex- 
istence to a definite tonality, then those 
who were in Carnegie Hall in the after- 
noon for the Damrosch concert, and 
again in the evening for Mengelberg’s, 
ought to have had a thoroughly C-Minor- 
ish Thursday. 

There was perhaps a little of irony in 
the juxtaposition, in that Bruckner— 
“poor Bruckner,” the annotators will 
have it—was pitted against Brahms in 
his day by his over-zealous admirers in 
a manner that probably did not con- 
tribute to his happiness. 

Today, the Bruckner symphonies are 
so seldom heard on this side that an 
unsystematic reviewer who makes no 
pretense to keeping a card index is 
likely to be befuddled as to whether the 
work he is hearing is the one he dimly 
remembers, or another. Stokowski and 
Stransky in recent history attempted to 
give fresh motion to these somewhat 
hulky _ derelicts. Neither, however, 
steered the one Mr. Mengelberg trimmed 
with new sails. 

The Second was unfamiliar to most of 
those who heard it, yet it sounded like 
an old story. It contained a wealth of 
material, some of it bordering on the 
genuinely beautiful. Though it had lit- 
tle of the mastodonic characteristics of 
the equally unfortunate Mahler sym- 
phonies, it succeeded in employing this 
material in a manner to destroy its pos- 
sibilities. Each movement began promis- 
ingly, only to stray into the prolix and 
the commonplace, due to structural 
weakness, endless reiteration, inept de- 
velopment. 

The performance was eloquent and 
polished—one of high credit to both con- 
ductor and orchestra. 

Mr. Zimbalist played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto as one to the manner born. 
His pure tone, his elegance and repose 
of style, his unfailingly sure and easy 
technique, his gift for sensuously sweet 
but very placid singing of this concerto’s 
serenely fashioned melodies, were Men- 
delssohnian to the last degree. It was 
a performance that scarcely could have 
—— better proportioned or truer to 
ype. 

Presumably Mr. Mengelberg played 
the “Leonore” Overture with his ac- 
customed gusto. It is permissible to miss 
a performance of it at least once every 
season. 6 ae it 


Paderewski with Damrosch 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 18, afternoon. The program: 

Symphony, No. 1, in C Minor..Brahms 

Piano Concerto, in A Minor. .Schumann 

Mr. Paderewski 

Special arrangements, as well as 

special allowances, must be made for 


the pianist sui generis, for whom audi- 
ences pay the tribute of rising when he 
enters—as if he were a national anthem. 
Consequently, when Mr. Damrosch chose 
a program of but one other number in 
addition to the Schumann Concerto, and 
placed the Concerto last, he did so with 
a purpose. 

That purpose was to leave the way 
clear for a supplementary piano recital 
at the conclusion of the bipartite orches- 
tral list. Nothing of the kind is ex- 
pected of other celebrities of the key- 
board, though now and then one is per- 
mitted to overstep what with New York 
orehestras is virtually a no-encore rule. 

But to limit a Paderewski audience to 
a concerto, even one so rich in musical 
ideas as the Schumann, would be to in- 
voke imprecations and maledictions. So 
that wisest of program-makers, Walter 
Damrosch, not only’ interposed no 
obstacles, but as soon as he had laid 
down the baton, ensconced himself in 
what corresponded to a ringside seat 
and enjoyed the procession of Schu- 
mann and Chopin extras which inevit- 
ably followed. 

The concerto was played with this 
artist’s largeness and nobility of line, 
his unique tone, which sounded even 
more voluminous when competing with 
the orchestra, and his power of making 
highly individual, even to the point of 
revitalizing, passages that have become 
platitudes through the endless reitera- 
tions of virtuosic utterance. It was not, 
on the other hand, one of the pianist’s 
most inspired performances. There was 
more of mental mastery than of flaming 
poesy, and in spite of some technical 
slips and a waywardness of rhythm 
(without which Paderewski would not 
be Paderewski) the projection possessed 
a sculptural rather than an emotional] 
beauty. For those who sought tonal 
caress and fire there was more that was 
rewarding in the encores, which included 
the Schumann “Bird as Prophet” to ex- 
emplify the one, and the “Military” 
Polonaise the other. 

Mr. Damrosch supplied a carefully 
adjusted accompaniment for his soloist, 
and played the Brahms symphony with 
straightforward sincerity, content to let 
the music speak for itself in a perform- 
ance that was technically clear and of 
good balance and proportion. The con- 
cert drew a throng that was as clamor- 
ous as it was numerous. D.. 2s 


All Beethoven 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, soloist; Metropolitan 
Opera House, Dec. 20, afternoon. The 
all-Beethoven program: 

Overture to “Coriolanus” 

Piano Concerto in E Flat 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

Symphony No. 5, in C Minor 

Damon and Pythias, Bion and Mos- 
chus, Gabrilowitsch and the “Emperor” 
Concerto will go—in fact, have gone— 
down in the world’s list of inseparables. 
Few can invest the work with the 
triumphant spirit that characterizes 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance. His 
conception of the Concerto is more or- 
chestral than is the very orchestra that 
shares honors with him. His reading 
on Sunday was as noble and self-effacing 
as ever, and a dozen recalls were his 
material reward. Mr. Mengelberg 
played at least two movements of the 
Symphony excellently and he treated 
the “Coriolanus” more handsomely than 
some may feel it deserves. 

According to a program note, Colum- 
bia University, College of the City of 
New York, New York School for Teach- 
ers, and Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers in Brooklyn, “were coéperating 
at this concert.” W. S. 


Dohnanyi in Triplicate 


The State Symphony, Ernst’ von 
Dohnanyi, conductor and piano soloist; 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 20; afternoon. The 
program: 

Covyerture. tO “SUGHO” 6c cc saecee’ Dvorak 
Piano Concerto, No. 4, in G...Beethoven 
Mr. Dohnanyi 
Serenade for Strings.......... Volkmann 

Excerpts from “The Veil of Pierrette,” 

Dohnanyi 

Aside from being the soloist in the 
concerto, which he also conducted from 
the piano, the composer of the ballet 
music which ended the concert, and the 
dirigent of the other numbers, Mr. 


Dohnanyi’s connection with this program 
was only that of the man who arranged 
it and rehearsed the orchestra. But as 
this was one of his last two concerts this 
season as conductor of the State Sym- 
phonists, the audience was not slow to 
recognize the dynamic Hungarian’s 
modest contribution to the evening’s en- 
tertainment, and he was presented with 
a huge wreath as well as being recalled 
many times to bow acknowledgment of 
applause. 

Particularly protracted was the dis- 
play of enthusiasm that followed the 
performance of the Beethoven concerto, 
a work now rather seldom heard, though 
its younger brother, the “Emperor,” is 
seldom long absent from the orchestral 
lists. Visually, Mr. Dohnanyi’s nods and 
becks and interjectural gestures were 
somewhat disturbing, as they detracted 
from the well-defined moods of his play- 
ing at the piano. But the orchestra 
supplied what under the circumstances 
was a very good accompaniment, and of 
the solo part it is only possible to speak 
in terms of warm praise. It was poet- 
ical, intellectual, emotional, tasteful, 
musical, and mechanically without flaw, 
though the tone was scarcely of the 
highest beauty. The audience finally had 
its way with respect to an _ encore, 
Beethoven’s “Fiir Elise.” 

Otherwise, the afternoon was not one 
notable for musical substance. The 
Dvorak overture, reminiscent in_ its 
opening of the “New World” Symphony 
and later of the “Carnaval,” was played 
with a dash and vigor that only served 
to emphasize how this music has dated. 
The Volkmann Serenade was another 
work on which time had gnawed. Its 
once popular waltz and the concluding 
march supplied its best moments. 

There were waltzes, too, in the 
Dohnanyi ballet music, which, like many 
another suite of excerpts, doubtless lost 
something of its theatrical charm in 
being transplanted to the concert room. 
First of the series was a “‘Lament of 
Pierrette” and last came “The Dance 
of the Crazed Pierrette,”’ both repre- 
sentative of an admirable command of 
means. Also included was what was 
listed as “A Merry Funeral March.” 
The total impression was that of more 
Volkmann, a little later in its arrival. 


Wagner’s Alpha and Omega 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, assisted by singers 
from the Brooklyn Morning Choral 
Club, Brooklyn Apollo Club and Univer- 
sity Glee Club of Brooklyn; and Della 
Baker, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Frederic 
Baer, baritone, soloists; Mecca Audi- 


torium, Dec. 20, afternoon. Wagner 
program: 
I. Excerpts from “Rienzi”: Overture, 


Chorus of Peace Messengers, Duet 
for Irene and Adriano, Prayer of 
Rienzi, “Just God,” Air of Adriano, 
Battle Hymn. 
Il. Excerpts from 
Scene, Act I. 


“Parsifal’: Temple 


A large audience listened to the ex- 
position of Wagner’s progress in the 
course of forty years of opera composi- 
tion, as presented in the guise of a con- 
cert last Sunday afternoon by Mr. Dam- 
rosch. The music had evidently been 
carefully prepared by the choral organ- 
izations. The women’s chorus, in par- 
ticular, was self-reliant and well able to 
surmount difficulties of intonation. 

Among the soloists, the splendidly 
sonorous and warm voice of Miss Meisle, 
of the Chicago Opera, stood forth. The 
familiar aria had a distinguished treat- 
ment at her hands. Miss Baker dis- 
closed to advantage her clear and sweet 
soprano in a duet with Miss Meisle and 
as soloist in the Peace Messengers’ 
Chorus. Mr. Davis used his large and 
dramatically inflected tenor organ in 
the “Prayer” with much resonant effect, 
and brought the War Hymn from the 
finale of Act I to a stirring conclusion 
as soloist with the men’s chorus. It can- 
not be said that the performance, any 
more than the opera revival of several 
seasons, ago, kindled much enthusiasm 
for “Rienzi.” There are traces of the 
future lyricism and contrapuntal mas- 
tery of Wagner in the work, but the 
predominating note is one of blatant 





[Continued on page 26] 
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Rubber Costumes Add New Realism to Stage Pictures 
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5] OSTUME, as a vital part 
4 jof any stage production, 
is a subject over which 
a considerable amount 
~| of ink has been spilled, 

and one which has 
caused much acrid dis- 
cussion both in public and ‘in private. 

Who knows the amount of tears, 
(liquid measure) that prima donnas 
have poured forth because a hard- 
hearted producer has forced them to 
wear dresses that were accurate his- 
torically but made them look “a per- 
fect fright!” Who can tell the num- 
ber of velvet orchestra chairs worn 
into tatters by the squirming of over- 
particular audiences when these same 
prima donnas have donned Louis Quinze 
heels with the Briinnhilde costumes, and 
sported “boyish bobs” when arrayed as 
Egyptian princesses of the XIX 
Dynasty ? 

Burbage acted Hamlet in the clothes 
of his day. Adelina Patti sang Mar- 
guerite in voluminous hoops and nobody 
minded very much. Singers of our day, 
male and female, play ducks and drakes 
with fine points of costume; but the gen- 
eral tendency, nowadays, is towards ac- 
curacy in period, reconciled with decora- 
tive effect and in harmony with the stage 
setting and, with the intelligent pro- 
ducer, attuned to the spirit of the work 
produced. To sound a new note in the 
matter of costume without breaking up 
on the rocks of absurdity, is a difficult 
—not to say an impossible—thing; but it 
has recently been done, and by an Ameri- 
can at that. 


Produces “King Lear” 


Ernest de Weerth set the theatrical 
world by the ears last season when he 
dressed his entire cast for a production 
of “King Lear,” in Vienna, in costumes 
made of rubber. Those who read of the 
innovation thought it interesting, novel, 
perhaps, but.... And then there fol- 
lowed a lengthy list of reasons why it 
would never do. 

As frequently happens in such cases, 
however, it did “do,” and “do” mightily 
well, so well, in fact, that the great Max 
Reinhardt, under whom Mr. de Weerth 
had worked and who had given him carte 
blanche with “King Lear,” gave him 
similar leeway with the production of 
“Welttheater” in Salzburg last summer. 

“I do not by any means advocate the 
universal use of rubber for stage cos- 
tumes,” says Mr. de Weerth, “any more 
than I should insist that cheesecloth or 
blotting paper ought to be utilized to the 
exclusion of everything else. Rubber 
served its purpose in those two produc- 
tions but there is no reason why it should 
ever be used again. 

“The way I happened to use rubber 
for the ‘King Lear’ was this. I had 
worked with Reinhardt in ‘The Miracle’ 
here in New York, and had also been 
with him last winter in Berlin. Later, 
he let me put on ‘Midsummer’s Night’s 
Dream.’ He liked my work, the way I 
went about it and its results. Conse- 
quently, when he told me I was to have 
entire charge of ‘King Lear’ and to do 
it as I chose, I was naturally gratified. 
His only suggestion for the costumes was 
that he wanted them to make the actors 
look like sculpture. 

“That, you see, was a point of depar- 
ture, and a very definite one. Could any- 
thing be more like a drama hewn out of 
rock than ‘King Lear?’ Obviously, if 
one dressed the characters in charming 
silk and woolen fabrics, even though 
these were confined to the colors which 
were available in pre-Norman England, 
something of the rugged character of the 
drama would be lost even before the 
actors spoke a line. Reinhardt, you see, 
felt that the costumes must be in unity 
with the spirit of the piece. 





Searching for Fabric 


“Now, that sounds very easy, doesn’t 
it? It is often far easier to make a sug- 
gestion than to carry one out! For weeks 
I racked my brains to find a way to 
construct costumes that would make my 
living actors human beings when in mo- 
tion and stone figures when still. Silk, 
linen, wool, cotton were all abandoned 
at once. Satin came slightly nearer, but 
the brilliant sheen rendered it impossi- 




















Center, Ernest de Weerth, Who Startled the World Last Spring 
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by Dressing Actors in Rubber for a Production of Shakespeare’s 


“King Lear,” in Vienna. Left, Héléne Thimig as “Cordelia,” Wearing a de Weerth Costume Made of Sheet Rubber. Right, Lady 
Diana Manners in “The Miracle,” Wearing One of Mr. de Weerth’s Costumes of Silk Fabric. These Contrasting Pictures Show 
the Difference Between the Liries of the Two Materials 


ble and the cost of it would have been 
an almost insuperable barrier. 

“Walking down the street one day, I 
passed a rubber store and had a flash 
of inspiration. Why not rubber? It had 
certainly never been used for costumes 
but that was no reason why it should 
not be used, so I went in and investi- 
gated. I found that sheet rubber, in 
various thicknesses, could be bought at 
a fairly low figure. It is about medium 
in price, not fearfully cheap, but by no 
means expensive. 

“The next thing to do was to find out 
how the rubber would take colors, so I 


‘got a piece of it and tried. It was won- 


derful. The rather dull sheen of the 
surface made the colors stand out mar- 
vellously. So I ordered miles of it, and 
the costumiers set to work. They had 
a fearful time, as they had to wear five 
thimbles and use huge surgical needles, 
curved ones and straight ones, but they 
got the costumes made. 


Discontented Actors 


“Then the actors struck and resigned 
in a body! They never had worn rubber 
costumes and they didn’t propose to 
wear rubber costumes, and what was 
the sense in rubber costumes, anyway! 
However, they decided, unwillingly to 
try them, at least. They all found them 
too heavy. They couldn’t possibly drag 
around the stage in anything like that! 
Then one complained that he was simply 
dying of heat. It would be out of the 
question to act with one’s temperature 
at the top of the thermometer. At an- 
other rehearsal, another actor looked 
uncomfortable, so I said ‘I suppose you 
are so hot you can’t stand it?’ ‘On the 
contrary,’ he replied, ‘I’m freezing!’ 

“They got used to the costumes, how- 
ever, and realized how interesting they 
were, and one actor stood for hours 
while his costume was painted on him. 
Wigs were a difficult problem, but this 
was solved by having stuff like plaster of 
Paris put into the actors’ own hair if 
they had any, and into the wigs if they 
had not. The make-up was in keeping 
with the individual costume and the 
character. Cornwall, for instance, being 
a sinister creature, had a distinct green 
note in his make-up. 

“IT don’t want to go into too minute 
details of the performance. It fulfilled 
all my expectations; and, besides 
creating a lot of comment, all of which 
was favorable, I am glad to say, it de- 
lighted Reinhardt so that he gave me 
the ‘Welttheater’ to do in Salzburg. 

“T used rubber for these costumes too, 
but here they had to be made to look 
like wood—Gothic wooden statues such 
as one sees in the great cathedrals 
abroad. That was easy, as I had the 
experience of my ‘Lear’ production. The 
rubber took the wonderful yellows and 
blues superbly. The angels were all 
silver, and there were gold and silver 
on all the costumes. 

“Do not get the idea that I advocate 


rubber for all costumes hereafter and 
forever. I don’t. It was simply a means 
to an end in these two plays and there 
are many plays and operas in which it 
would be no use at all. In ‘Rheingold,’ 
for instance, rubber costumes would 
be most effective; but in ‘Manon,’ it 
could not be used. I should say that in 
pieces where the costumes have to be 
highly stylized, rubber would be useless. 
Paper might be a possibility; but I do 
not see it for any particular production 
at present. 

“There might be a doubt in some minds 
as to whether the rubber costumes would 
get in the way by absorbing the atten- 
tion of the audience. All I can say is 
that they did not do this in either case. 
Of course I had the immense advantage 
of ‘doing’ the entire production, the cos- 
tumes, settings, action and even the 
music. I had knights six feet tall stand- 
ing motionless on pedestals three feet 
high, with helmets three feet high on 
their heads and huge shields, so that ‘all 
over’ they were twelve feet tall. Except 
for the movements of their eyes, there 
was nothing to indicate that they were 
not carved from stone. 

“Before Lear entered there was a short 
musical prelude, more rhythmic than 
melodic, played on drums, cymbals and 
trombones, and Lear came up from be- 
low the level of the stage at the back, 
so that his head and those of his atten- 
dants were seen before their bodies, 
which came into view gradually. The 
music and the manner of entrance were 
all designed to follow the line of the 
costumes, so to speak; and these in turn, 
as I have said, the line of the drama, 
so that there was absolute unity. 


Setting Must Follow Type 


“Often, I think, operas are spoiled in 
production because the people who put 
them on misapprehend the meaning, or, 
better say, the type of the story. Take 
‘Salome’ for instance. Nothing could be 
further from the spirit of the original 
play than to produce the opera with 
realistic costumes and scenery. The work 
is utterly artificial from every angle. 
Wilde gave a certain decorative quality 
in his language, and in the similes he 
borrowed from ‘The Song of Songs,’ but 
there is nothing realistic about it. 
Beardsley hit the spirit of the work ab- 
solutely when he put ‘Manon Lescaut’ 
and the works of the Marquis de Sade 
on Salome’s toilet table, and drew the 
picture of her being buried in a powder- 
box. The perfect production of the play 
would be one in black and white, follow- 
ing the Beardsley drawings not only in 
this respect but in all their fantastic 
imagination and fascinating anachron- 
isms. You see, the whole thing boils 
down, in my opinion, to the fact that cos- 
tumes, settings and properties should be 
in keeping not so much with the period 
of the drama as the spirit of the drama. 
The opera, though, as it is an utterly 
different thing from the original play, 


requires another style entirely. I should 
create something new and different for 
it. 

“*Aida,’ to my mind, should be staged 
not as Howard Carter would do it, his- 
torically accurate in every detail, nor 
with cubist settings as ultra-modern pro- 
ducers might see it, but rather in the 
spirit of what opera-goers of the ‘Seven- 
ties thought was Egypt.’ 

“*Pelléas et Mélisande’ has never had 
what I should consider proper settings, 
except in designs which Robert Edmond 
Jones has made and for which I hope 
some day to do the costumes. In these 
settings Mr. Jones has caught exactly 
the fourth-dimensional note which De- 
bussy struck in the music. 

“There is such a thing, too, as making 
the costumes harmonize with the music. 
Rhythm, after all, is the same thing 
visually as aurally. That is one reason 
why the theater is virtually more alive 
in America than anywhere else in the 
world at the present time, because, as 
Reinhardt says, the Americans have a 
greater sense of rhythm than any other 
nation in the world. That is why 
America has the greatest possibilities in 


acting. 
A Possible Solution 


“If, however, ‘the play’s the thing,’ 
mightn’t a uniform for all the actors 
be the ideal way of doing it? You might 
start with a different uniform for each 
play and ultimately have one uniform 
for all plays. This, as a matter of fact, 
would be beating around the bush, be- 
cause all costumes detract from the full 
expression of emotion, not only of the 
face and hands but more especially of 
the body. Of course the perfect value 
would be to do all plays without any 
costume at all so that the entire body 
could be seen in full play of expression, 
but that is a condition of the very re- 
mote future, I am afraid! 

“It is important that costumes and 
setting do not get between the audience 
and the piece. Feasts for the eye make 
your mind go in circles around the main 
idea. More than one good play has been 
killed by being snowed under by the 
weight of scenery and costumes. A great 
American prima donna had an entire 
new set of costumes made between the 
dress-rehearsal of an opera and its first 
performance, because she said that the 
colors and design of the scenery were 
such that no one would have known that 
she was on the stage at all. I might add 
that opera was failure as far as America 
was concerned, and it disappeared after 
its first season! 

“New things in the theater, that is new 
things in the details of the production, 
throw you off your perch; but I am 
happy to say that ‘King Lear’ in rubber 
did not do that. I had managed to 
achieve the unity I sought with the 
drama itself and the effect was good, be- 
cause the material was only a means to 
an end and not the main point of the 
production.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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A Dean Emeritus Returns from Foreign 
Parts—Ways Found in Cuba and 
France to Make Newspapermen’s Lives 
Worth While—Straightening Out the 
Record with Respect to ‘“‘Rachel’’ and 
Caruso’s Last ‘“Juive’—New Disguise 
for Tenors and Others—Ziegfeld Pro- 
pounds a Beauty Problem — The 
Chopinzee Defends Himself—Casella’s 
Strenuous Programs — Chaliapin on 
Wheels—Words from Verdi and a 
Sub-Title for “The Jewels’’ 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Y the time these lines are in print, 

Henry T. Finck, formerly of the 
Evening Post, will be back in America, 
after having spent more than a year 
in Europe. 

I understand that he suffered a slight 
stroke while abroad and has come back 
to this country to build up his health, 
possibly in California. 

For something like a year after the 
death of Henry E. Krehbiel, Mr. Finck 
was the dean of New York critics, the 
distinction now held by his erstwhile 
colleague, W. J. Henderson. Finck waited 
some 42 years for that honor, having 
begun his work on the Post in 1881 only 
a few months after Krehbiel came to 
the Tribune from Cincinnati. 

This reads almost like the old Army 
Register of the days before the Spanish- 
American war when a cadet entered the 
service from West Point as a second 
lieutenant and was promoted to a cap- 
taincy just before being retired, as too 
old to command a company. Colonels 


were curiosities and generals were re- 
garded as imaginary beings existing 
chiefly in tales about revolutions in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

This reminds me that I read the 
other day of the passing of legislation 
by the Cuban House of Representatives 
looking toward pensions for retiring 
newspapermen. In the same issue of 
my paper I noted that a French critic 
had fought a duel with the son of an 
actress as the result of umbrage taken 
at his writings. With a choice between 
pensions in Havana and pistols in France 
I wonder that our scribes are content to 
continue indefinitely at their humdrum 
occupations in a country which provides 
neither gun play nor sinecures. 


N instance of the persistence of an 
error of fact, once it has been 
started on its way, was the reference 
in virtually all the New York newspa- 
pers last week to Rosa Ponselle having 
sung with Enrico Caruso at his final 
appearance in “La Juive” on Christmas 
Eve, five years ago. 

That was the one and only perfor- 
mance of this opera in the two seasons 
Caruso appeared in it that did not find 
Miss Ponselle in the cast. She appeared 
with him when the revival was first 
made on Nov. 22, the first matinée of 
the season of 1919-20, and in all per- 
formances thereafter that season, and 


in the performance which opened” the 
next operatic year on Nov. 15, -1920. 

Then came the series of incidents 
which led to Caruso’s breakdown and 
long illness, the Christmas Eve perfor- 
mance being undertaken when he was 
painfully ill. The Rachel of that cast 
was Florence Easton. It was her first 
appearance in the réle, which had been 
given at every previous representation 
to Miss Ponselle. 

Miss Easton appeared in “La Juive” 
again when it was restored to the réper- 
toire a year ago. 

It would be well for all our scribes to 
get this detail correct, before it finds 
its way into some permanent book of 
record which will hereafter be regarded 
as authoritative. 

Many such mistakes are, in fact, to 
be met with in standard books of refer- 
ence on music. I have at hand one such 
in which I have found an essential error 
in virtually every biography of which 
I happen to have any special knowledge. 


Pee 


UTTON chop whiskers are reported 

from London to be coming into 

favor again among stage folk and musi- 
cians. 

Do you remember the days, not so far 
away as they seem, when every operatic 
tenor and baritone wore moustachios, 
while bassos seemed partial to full 
beards, the style set by Eduoard de 
Reszke and Plancon? 

Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Walther, all 
the Wagnerian males in fact, were be- 
whiskered. Jean de Reszke as Tristan 
retained the lip adornment he wore in 
daily life. His successor, Enrico Ca- 
ruso, did not adopt the smooth-shaven 
American style until he had been at 
the Metropolitan for perhaps a third of 
his career there. 

And those wonderful upturned mous- 
tachios that formerly graced the hand- 
some countenance of Antonio Scotti! 
Who can estimate the havoc they played 
with feminine hearts in his “Don Gio- 
vanni” days? 

Curious as it seems now to picture Ca- 
ruso wearing the white wig of a charac- 
ter like des Grieux, and a heavy dark 
moustache at one and the same time, no 
one worried much over such a detail 
then. It is probably just as far from 
the authentic to portray Wolfram or 
Tannhiuser smooth-shaven, as is done 
without protest today. 

So, if the day is at hand when Rada- 
mes, Parsifal, Chim-Fang, Pinkerton 
and Pelléas are to come forth with 
mutton-chops, why not? Opera is as 
much opera today as it ever has been. 





HOUGH grand opera’s way of 

glorifying the American girl is some- 
what different from that of the Follies, 
no one can deny that good looks play 
a part in the one, as well as the other. 

Even Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in announc- 
ing “Pelléas et Mélisande” for the first 
time by his company, said that he had 
delayed producing the Maeterlinck-De- 
bussy “drama of the shadows” until he 
had artists with “le physique du réle.” 

I have been wondering what our prima 
donnas would do if as much of a point 
were made of their retaining their youth- 
ful figures and “that school girl com- 
plexion” as is done with musical comedy 
singers. 

As an example, take the ultimatum 
which Florenz Ziegfeld, of Follies fame, 
has issued forbidding the use of cos- 
metics for street wear. 

“Rouge and lipstick defeat the very 
purpose for which I have chosen these 
girls, namely, to show that natural 
beauty in the highest state of loveliness,” 
states Mr. Ziegfeld. “Obvious make-up 
is unnatural, inartistic and in bad taste.” 

Fancy an opera manager putting his 
name to an ukase like that! Oscar Ham- 
merstein might have ventured it, in 
which case I have no doubt that Mary 
Garden would promptly have powdered 
his nose. 

I suspect that the Metropolitan man- 
agment has plenty of work for all of 
its staff without stationing Messrs. Artur 
Bodanzky, Samuel Thewman, Frank 


Wenker and Earl Lewis on, the street 
corners to make certain that the Metro- 
politan’s lipsticks are being used only 
in the dressing rooms of the opera house. 

Personally, I would recommend that 
the problem, if it arises in any crucial 
way, be left to the nestorial wisdom of 
the board of directors, Messrs. Kahn, 
Baylies, Cottenet, Cravath, et al, along 
with that of the opera house’s new Fifty- 
seventh Street site. 





wow) 





LADIMIR DE PACHMANN, who 
hates publicity, has again been 
dragged unwillingly into print. 

The veteran pianist’s mannerisms and 
“monkeyshines” have annoyed the Lon- 
don critics, writes my correspondent, and 
in sheer self-defense the “Chopinzee” has 
answered—reluctantly, of course—with 
an indignant article. 

“Once on my recent American tour,” 
he writes, “I refrained from speaking at 
all during a recital. Not only was the 
strain terrible to me but I also received 
letters containing expressions of dis- 
appointment at my ‘departure’ from the 
usual. When I made gramophone 
records not long ago I was particularly 
requested to talk as I played, expounding 
the beauties of the passages. In fact, 
a little audience was provided in the 
studio to make me feel at home as I 
played!” 

Poor de Pachmann! Is it sporting, I 
ask, to bully an artist old enough to 
write reminiscences of Noah and the 
ark? 

Besides, isn’t it too late to teach an 
old dog new tricks? 

To those who like it, the pianist’s con- 
versational concertizing is a unique ex- 
perience. For those who prefer their 
music undiluted by running comments 
on God and Chopin and Vladimir—there 
remain other pianists. 

The trouble is that de Pachmann was 
born a generation too soon. Chopin does 
not stand the strain of verbal interrup- 
tion any too well. The mood is too pre- 
vious. A word can jar the atmosphere. 

But if he played the Rhapsody in Blue 
instead of the E Flat Nocturne! Jazz, 
a nouveau riche art risen from vaudeville 
and musical comedy circles where music 
and speech mingle without social distinc- 
tions, would lend itself beautifully to in- 
terpolated remarks. 

A few words on negro music accom- 
panying the “mammy” motif of Irving 
Berlin’s latest piano concerto, topical 
“wisecracks” rising above the Charleston 
rhythms of Gershwin’s new opus—there 
is a field for an opportunist, for the de 
Pachmann of tomorrow. 

Composers might even supply their 
own patter. Carpenter wrote it down 
in his “Krazy Kat” score! The next step 
is to confide it to the audience. 

Meanwhile, leave de Pachmann alone! 
There are plenty of other targets for 
critical errors beside an old man still 
eager, after seventy-seven years, to tell 
the world that there is no God but Chopin 
and that de Pachmann is his prophet. 





MUST confess my amazement at the 

programs Alfredo Casella has an- 
nounced for the remainder of the State 
Symphony season. 

With ten concerts between mid-Janu- 
ary and mid-March, he is undertaking 
more music that is new to his orchestra 
than conductors of the old ensembles will 
attempt in several seasons. 

The number of out-and-out novelties is 
large, but they represent only a part of 
the arduous task he has set for him- 
self and his men. What makes these 
programs rather staggering to contem- 
plate is that in addition to the various 
works he is introducing to New York, he 
has chosen as companion pieces many 
other difficult compositions, which, while 
familiar in the répertoires of other 
orchestras, are new to his own ensemble. 

This brings up again the old question 
as to which is the better policy:—More 
rehearsals for fewer works, so as to 


present whatever is played with a very 
high degree of virtuosity and finish; or 
a wider variety of numbers, with an in- 
evitable loss of smoothness, of perfor- 
mance. 

Mr. Mengelberg, with the Philhar- 
monic, plainly exemplifies the former 
regimen, and Mr. Casella is now .em- 
barking upon the latter. Perhaps the 
relative position of the orchestras—the 
one the oldest in America, the other but 
now in its third season—is ample ex- 
planation in each instance of the policy 
followed. 

The new competitor can often afford 
to be more adventurous than the long- 
established concern. The ace of novelty 
is, in fact, the more promising card for 
a new orchestra to play, since it can 
scarcely hope to acquire, overnight, 
qualities of excellence that have only 
come with years of upbuilding, refining 
and mellowing. 

Nevertheless, it is a formidable task 
Mr. Casella has set for himself and his 
men. 

Those who are always clamoring for 
less stereotyped programs are to be given 
ample opportunity to show their appre- 
ciation. 





O doubt you have noticed that no 

particular use seems to be made of 
those honorary degrees which now and 
then are bestowed on American musi- 
cians, and even upon music critics. 

One has only to step across the line 
into Canada to find musicians proudly 
prefixing “Dr.” to their names, but most 
of those so designated on this side of the 
line seem to wear the appellation be- 
cause it is wished upon them, rather 
than from choice. 

Now, I know that some of these de- 
grees are honors in every sense, and that 
any celebrity should have reason to 
cherish them. But you know what one 
bad egg—or apple—or degree—can do 
to spoil the whole basketful. 

I have just read of an instance in 
point. Testifying at the trial of one 
Helmuth T. Holler, president of what 
was styled the Oriental University in 
the National Capital (from his name, 
I suspect that he may have some time 
or other conducted a conservatory of 
singing), Leo S. Osman told just how 
he acquired a degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. 

Osman, a manufacturer of herb medi- 
cine and a Ouija board salesman, told 
the court that be bought the degree. The 
payment was not in cash, however. 
There was no telltale checque to be in- 
troduced in the record. No stocks or 
bonds figured in the transaction. Neither 
diamonds nor hunks of anthracite were 
a part of the consideration. 

The diploma, said the witness, was 
paid for in old player piano rolls. 

So if anyone really wants to know 
the value of a degree, that’s that. 


O Chaliapin is to take “The Barber 
of Seville’ on tour, as head of his 
own company. 

Did you ever hear him sing the “La 
Calumnia” air? If you have, you know 
something of the treat that is in store 
for those who will hear this company on 
the road. . 

I but dimly remember his first Ameri- 
can delineation of Don Basilio at the 
Metropolitan away back in 1907. Oh, 
yes, it was something of a storm center, 
like his other interpretations of that day. 

Times have changed, and perhaps 
Chaliapin has changed a bit with them. 
At any rate audiences yell for him now, 
though they weren’t so sure they ought 
to, then. 

Several times the big Russian has been 
advertised to reappear in the “Barber” 
at the Metropolitan, but he never has 
done so. Chicagoans were more for- 
tunate, for he stepped back into his old 
part there early last year. 

I understand that Chaliapin, whose 
operatic fame in America has been built 
on grimly tragic or grotesquely devilish 
parts, is anxious to let the country see 
what he can do with comedy, and that 
this, together with the compact and 
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handy format of the Rossini opera, was 
what led to its selection instead of one 
of operas with which he has been iden- 
tified at the Metropolitan. Then, too, 
he already has crossed the continent with 
the Chicagoans, singing the chief parts 
of “Boris Godounoff” and “Mefistofele.” 

No doubt, if the tour is as successful 
as it promises on its face to be, it will 
be followed by others, and there may be 
opportunity to see him in works which 
neither of the larger opera houses has 
mounted—say, for instance, “Ivan the 
Terrible.” However, nothing of that kind 
has been promised. 

Chaliapin’s tremendous _ personality 
and his power as an actor, even aside 
from his great gifts as a singer, present 
an appeal to an element not ordinarily 
greatly interested in opera. I have no 
doubt that wherever he goes he will 
serve to awaken many’ such, and that his 
tours will prove a real factor in build- 
ing a nationwide appreciation and ap- 
petite for the lyric drama. 


* * + 


faa reminds me of something I may 
have mentioned before, but which will 
bear reiteration, in connection with the 
almost feline grace of the big Russian, 
particularly in the fineness of his ges- 
tures. There was a time in his career 
when he is said to have seriously con- 
templated going into the ballet. With 
his huge stature and his great gifts for 
dramatization of even the most ordinary 
little musical story, who knows whether 
he might not have eclipsed Nijinsky? 





VEN the classics were once new. A 

reminder of this has reached me 
from my Milan correspondent, “Ger- 
vasio,” who, in discussing the opening of 
La Seala with “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
encloses a copy of a letter Verdi wrote 
after the premiére of that opera in 
Naples in 1859. 

It was addressed to Signor Jacovacci, 
the impresario, who had sought a reduc- 
tion of the author’s rights on the ground 
that the critics had not been particularly 
enthusiastic over the new work. 

Verdi, involved in the eternal triangle 
of composer, press and impresario, an- 
swered his manager in heated words: 

“My Dear Jacovacci. You are quite 
wrong to make excuses for ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,’ and the press campaign 
against it. You should do as I always 
do: Never read the papers! Apart from 
this the situation is as follows. The 
opera is either good or bad. If it is 
bad and the papers have stated it, they 
are quite right. If it is good, and they 
have not given it its just due, owing to 
petty jealousies from one source or an- 
other, they should be ignored. It would 
be more fitting if there be anything to 
be defended, that it be the company with 
which you presented me, and in this re- 
spect, I was a rare example of self 
denial. I should have taken the score 
under my arms, left the theatre, and 
gone in search of dogs less given to yelp- 
ing, than those you gave me. 

“Pardon me if I cannot write to 
Ricordi to reduce the author’s rights but 
really your offer is far too modest. If 
you find the exigencies too great, dig in 
your old repértoire! Do you need three 
operas? Well—here they are: Paisello’s 
‘Nina Pazza,’ Lulli’s ‘Alceste,’ and 
Gluck’s ‘Armide.’ The music is beauti- 
ful, the authors are dead over two cen- 
turies at least, and the press will con- 
tinue to speak well of them, if for no 
other reason, than that of speaking ill of 
those who have not had the ‘tact’ to die. 
‘Farewell, my dear Jacovacci, and do not 
let us think any more about new 


operas,’ ” 
* * &* 


ODAY “Un Ballo in Maschera,” if 
not ranked with Verdi’s greatest 
works, is at least permanently estab- 
lished in the repértoire of leading Con- 
tinental opera houses. 


Composers of 


today, discouraged by the infinite ob- 
stacles which stand between an opera on 
paper and an opera produced, should re- 
member that letter of Verdi’s and take 
heart. Virgil was right when, almost 
two thousand years ago, he made the dis- 
tressed Aeneas reflect: ““Haec olim mem- 
inisse iuvabit”—“some day this, too, will 
be a joy to remember!” 


ae 


AVE you seen “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” in its present version at 
the Metropolitan, and taken due note 
of the climactic conclusion of Act Two? 
If so, you will understand why no 
apologies need be extended to Eugene 
O’Neill, for giving the opera the sub- 
title of: 
“Desire Under the Oranges,” chortles 


your, 





LHEVINNE VISITS PORTLAND 





Third Concert of Portland Symphony Is 
Notable Success 


PORTLAND, .ORE., Dec. 19.—The pro- 
gram of the third concert of the Port- 
land Symphony, Willem van Hoogstra- 
ten, conductor, and Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, soloist, consisted of the Over- 
ture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet,” by 
Tchaikovsky; Rubinstein’s Concerto in 
D Minor, and the Symphony in E Minor 
of Brahms. 

Mr. Lhevinne played with sensuous 
beauty of tone. 

Mr. van  Hoogstraten’s 
showed fine musicianship. 

Robert Velten, violinist. was heard in 
recital on Dec. 10 under the direction of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau. With David 
Campbell he played the César Franck 
Sonata. The Concerto chosen was the 
Paganini in D. 

Eleanor Shaw, pianist, appeared in 
two period costume recitals under the 
auspices of Sherman Clay and Co. and 
the MacDowell Club on Dec. 8 and 11. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


CALIFORNIAN EVENTS 


readings 








San Jose Musicians Give MacDowell 
Program for Study Club 


SAN JOSE, CAL. Dec. 19.—‘Edward 
MacDowell” was the topic for the week’s 
program of the Music Study Club. In- 
timate glimpses of the composer’s life 
and work were given by Daisy Brinker 
Morgan. Piano solos were played by 
Mrs. Charles McKenzie and Janice Mc- 
Kenzie. Jennie Eichwald sang, and Alys 
Jane Williams gave a group of piano 
numbers. 

_ The Portia Mansfield Dancers gave a 
highly artistic ballet presentation at the 
Liberty Theater for four days. Jeanne 
Fuller, Harold Ames, Alice Mickey, 
Erma Chase and Virginia Mansfield 
were the participants. 

The local production of the “Beggar 
of Bagdad,” by Thomas V. Cator and 
Perry Newberry, was taken to Watson- 
ville, where it was given in the Califor- 
nia Theater with much success. The 
cast was the same as at the premiére, 
and included Leda Gregory Jackson, 
William Degan, Stanley Egense, Arthur 
Cyril and Ruth Deming. Mr. Cator con- 
ducted. MARJoRY M. FISHER. 





York Operatic Society Opens Season 


YorK, PA., Dec. 19.—The York Ope- 
ratic Society opened its fifth season in 
the Orpheum Theater recently with 
Suppe’s “Boccaccio.” In the cast were: 
Mary Hake, Boccaccio; Margaret Smith, 
Leonetto; Ulm Ketterman, Pietro; Rich- 
ard March, Lotteringhi; Frank Kis- 
singer, Lambertuccio; Gilbert Dietz, 
Scalza; Sara Markley, Fiametta; Eliza- 
beth Bentzel, Beatrice; Pauline Small, 
Isabella; Lou Finkbinder Peronella; 
Ruth Strickhouser, Fresco; Preston Mc- 
Call, Checco; and Henry Lichtenberger, 
Fratelli, La Cascio and The Unknown. 
Adam Hamme was accompanist. The 
performance was under the direction of 
K. T. F. Schroeder, and the musical di- 
rection of John A. Thoms. 

Lou FINKBINDER. 


Providence Lists Sound Christmas Note: 
Boston Symphony Warmly Welcomed 


MMMM TM TELL LLL 


ROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 19.—The 
second in the series of Providence 
concerts by the Boston Symphony, 
given in Infantry Hall on the evening 


of Tuesday, Dec. 15, drew an even larger 
audience than the first. Rarely is a 
Providence audience stirred to such 
heights of enthusiasm as was evidenced 
at this latest concert by the Boston 
players under Serge Koussevitzky. It 
was a fashionable audience withal as 
well as a musical one. 

Again, as on the occasion of the first 
concert, there was no soloist unless in- 
deed, as some were heard to remark, 
“Koussevitzky was the soloist”—for the 
brilliant conductor seemed literally to 
magnetize his men, so completely did he 
sway then to his will and so splendidly 
did they respond. 

The program included two numbers 
by Liadoff “Fragment from_ the 
Apocalypse” and “Kikimora,” and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Suite from “Tsar 
Saltan.” These were exquisitely played. 
The piece de résistance, however, was 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 1. In the per- 
formance of this, the orchestra rose to 
magnificent dramatic heights. 

The Chopin Club, through the initia- 
tive of its president, Mrs. Edgar J. 


Lownes, heard a recital of unusual dis- 
tinction and charm at the December 
meeting, held in the ball room of the 
Narragansett Hotel. The feaure was a 
violin recital by Vlado Kolitch. The 
spirit of Christmas was suggested in an 
artistic setting of tall lighted candles 
on the platform, while the auditorium 
was in semi-darkness. The artist ap- 
peared in an Eighteenth Century cos- 
tume. His delightful program included 
numbers of the Eighteenth Century, 
played with artistry of a rare sort. 
Malvine Gardner of New York was his 
accompanist, and also wore Eighteenth 
Century costume. The assisting artist 
was Jean Wilkins Berkander of Provi- 
dence, with Grace Gurney Reynolds, ac- 
companist. Mrs. Berkander’s rich con- 
tralto voice was heard to advantage in 
two groups of songs. 

Under the auspices of the Rhode Is- 
land Federation of Music Clubs of which 
Mrs. Caesar Misch is president, a Christ- 
mas organ recital of carols, in ancient 
and modern settings, was given in 
Sayles Hall of Brown University on 
Dec. 19. Miss Hogan leaves soon for a 
concert tour, and will play at the City 
College in New York under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





DETROIT HAILS RECITALS 





Schumann Heink, Raisa and Rimini 
Give Concerts 


DETROIT, Dec. 19.—It was a _ gala 
night in Arcadia Auditorium when Ern- 
estine Schumann Heink once again 


greeted her legion of friends. A 
crowded auditorium and a large quan- 
tity of flowers bade her welcome and 
she was in exuberant spirits. The ap- 
pearance of two soldiers carrying a huge 
basket of chrysanthemums, was the sig- 
nal for a series of stirring encores. Her 
program was a representative one and 
each number was delivered with sup- 
reme artistry. Her performance of 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” was 
fraught with nobility and “Die For- 
elle,” by the same composer, was the 
quintessence of lightness and fluency. 
And so on, throughout the program. 
Eleanor Scheib, accompanist, and 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, assisted 
on the program. 

On the same evening Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini gave a joint recital in 
Orchestra Hall, attracting such a throng 
that extra seats were put upon the 
stage. Mme. Raisa was in glorious 
voice. An aria from “Traviata,” was 
rather unsuited to her but she sang it 
very well. Her best work was in a duet 
from “Don Pasquale” when her drama- 
tic and vocal ability were displayed to 
advantage. She also sang two song 
groups, one in Russian. 

Mr. Rimini sang the “Largo al Facto- 
tum” and miscellaneous songs, and Rae 
Bernstein played two piano groups. 
Antonio Sabino assisted as accompan- 
ist. 





Huge Organ Being Installed in New 
York Church 


A new organ which is rated as one of 
the largest in the world, including 900 
pipes, is being installed in the Church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, Lexington Avenue 
and Sixty-sixth Street, New York. The 
instrument was made in Milan and sent 
to America. Installation began last week, 
and will require about two months. The 
funds for the organ were contributed in 
small amounts by the members of the 
parish. 





Capital Young Folk Flock to Hear 
Whiteman 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—The younger 
generation was more in evidence at the 
concert given by Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra than at any of the season’s 
previous events. The organization was 
heard in the third of Katie Wilson- 
Greene’s Saturday evening concerts at 
the Washington Auditorium, Dec. 12, 
and delighted some 4500 _ persons. 
Grofe’s “Mississippi,” one of the most 
novel compositions, is a tone journey de- 
picting the “Father of the Waters,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Old Creole Days” 
and “Mardi Gras.” “Circus Days” by 
Deems Taylor roused enthusiasm. 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 


GREENWICH HOUSE CONCERT 





Music School Students Appear in Con- 
junction with Presentation of Plays 


A program by students of the 
Greenwich House Music School was pre- 
sented in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 19 in conjunction with two plays, 
“The Real Princess” and “The Madonna 
of Light,” enacted by members of the 
Children’s Theater of Greenwich House. 

The participants in the concert were 
the Junior Orchestra, directed by En- 
rique Caroselli; the Young Women’s 
Chorus of the Fortnightly Club, directed 
by Will J. Stone; B. Banks, J. Lifshitz, 
S. Miroff, C. Santulli, and E. Testi in a 
quintet for violins and piano; R. and M. 
Manson, G. Lifshitz, B. and R. Pasakow, 
T. Villani, S. Levy, G. Turkel, N. Cohen 
and S. Coolman in duets for two pianos; 
D. Testi, J. Lifshitz and E. Testi in a 
trio for violins and piano. 





Forces Give Colorful San 
Diego List 


SAN Deco, CAL., Dec. 19.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Walter Henry Roth- 
well, gave the second concert of its local 
series before a crowded house at the 
Spreckels Theater on Dec. 10. The pro- 
gram included a Festival March by 
Hugo Kaun; Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
the Prelude to and “Love-Death” from 
“Tristan and Isolde;” and smaller works 
by Glinka, Wolf-Ferrari, Herbert, Mous- 
sorgsky and Berlioz, A number ar- 
ranged from “Pagliacci” was given as 
the final encore. W. F. REYER. 


Rothwell 





Daisy Jean Appears in Washington 


Daisy Jean was soloist with the Rubin- 
stein Club in Washington on Dec. 8, 
appearing in her unique role as ’cellist 
and soprano, accompanying her songs at 
the harp. The following day she gave a 
similar program at the Belgian Em- 
bassy, at a reception given by the Baron 
and Baroness de Cartier. 





Patton Sings with Leading Orchestras 


Fred Patton, baritone, was engaged to 
sing in two performances of “Fidelio” 
with the New York Symphony on Dec. 
5 and 6. On Nov. 22 and 23, he was 
heard with the Boston Symphony in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and on Dec. 
27 in “Messiah” with the Detroit Sym- 
phony, in their respective cities. 


Verbrugghen Forces Visit Des Moines 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa, Dec. 19.—The 
Civic Music Association of Des Moines 
presented the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under Henri Verbrugghen, as the second 
number of the course in the Coliseum. 
At a matinée performance the orchestra 
was greeted by a crowded house of 
enthusiastic high and grade school stu- 
dents. This was the first Des Moines 
appearance of the orchestra in its full 
strength. The chief number of the pro- 
gram was the César Franck Symphony 
in D Minor. By special request “Pacific 
231” was played. HOLMES COWPER. 
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Boston Symphony Draws Hear- 
ers from Many Cities | 


OSTON, Dec. 19.—An examina- 

tion of the subscription lists to 
the newly added series of Tuesday 
afternoon concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, in Symphony Hall, has 
led to the interesting disclosure 
that three-quarters of this new 
public of the orchestra lives out- 
side the city. A considerable num- 
ber of these listeners come from 
about seventy-five cities or towns 
of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. A 
classification of the records yields 
the following data: Subscribers 
living in Boston, 26 per cent; in the 
suburbs of Boston, 59 per cent, 
and outlying cities and towns, 15 
per cent. ertain of these towns 
have been visited by the Boston 
Symphony in past seasons but the 
increasing demand in Boston and 
the availability of a larger audi- 
torium here have made feasible 
and necessary a curtailment of the 
orchestra’s New England itiner- 
ary. The hour for this new series 
was set at 3:15, largely for the 
convenience of out-of-town pa- 
trons. Before the opening concert 
on Dec. 1, the series was within a 
few seats of being subscribed. 

W PARKER. 


























“Song Shark’? Warning in Congress’ Library Report 
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ASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—A warn- 

ing against “song sharks” is 
sounded by Carl Engel, Chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, in his report for the fiscal year, 
ending June 30 last. He states that 15,- 
291 accessions were gained by the Li- 
brary in that time. Of these, by far 
the largest quota was of newly copy- 
righted musical works—10,315. The 
total of works submitted for copyright 
was 25,548. But of these, 15,233 pieces 
were rejected—nearly 60 per cent of 
the submissions. 

Mr. Engel goes on: “It is deplorable to 
see how many of these rejected compo- 
sitions are the product of ‘musical moon- 
shiners’ and ‘song sharks,’ who continue 
to ply their sorry trade in spite of the 
efforts made by the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce to unmask them 
and drive them out of business. These 
‘firms,’ represented as publishers, suc- 
cessfully fleece the poor and credulous by 
raising false hopes of quick and easy 
gain, or by catching ignorance in the 
net of vanity.” 

The exact statistics for the new entries 
in the Library last year are as follows: 
13,212 pieces of music, 1360 works on 
music literature, and 719 on music 
theory. There were contained in the 





Orchestra] Concert Is Magnet That 
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PITTSBURGH, Dec. 19.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, gave 
three Pittsburgh concerts on Dec. 11 and 
12. The first, a program for school 
children on the afternoon of Dec. 11, 
was applauded by 4000 hearers. On 
Friday evening the following program 
was presented: 


Overture, “Pidelio’’...ciccsone Beethoven 
Symphony in D Minor........... Franck 
es Se Bn BOL: Wk 0.0, 0,050..6.6 010,5,3 Brahms 
“An die Musik” and “Die Allmacht,” 
Schubert 
Three Dances from “The Three- 
CSTE  BUMNE 4.5 » o:0:5,4:.4'6 62.800 de Falla 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” 
Strauss 


On Saturday afternoon the following 
was the program: 
Overture, “The Bartered Bride’’..Smetana 
Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérezade,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Five “Songs on the Death of Infants,’’ 
Mahler 


Suite from the Ballet, ‘La Giara,” 

Casella 

Mr. Reiner’s men played better than 
ever. The interpretation of Franck was 
noble, and the Strauss effective. The de 
Falla pieces, heard here before, carried 
their usual colorful appeal. Casella’s 
Suite was heard with great interest. 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, the soloist, 
disclosed a voice and a bearing always 
in harmony with the serious works pre- 
sented. Her rendition of the Mahler 
songs was especially noteworthy. 

John McCormack greatly pleased an 
audience of 4000 in Syria Mosque in a 
recital under the management of Edith 
Taylor Thomson. He renewed the fine 
impression made here in the past. Mr. 
McCormack was assisted by Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, and by Lauri Ken- 
nedy, ’cellist. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink returned 
to Syria Mosque in recital on Dec. 14. 
The house was crowded. Her intimate 
and inimitable art won for her imme- 
diate response. She was assisted by 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, and by 
Eleanor Scheib, pianist, both of whom 
accredited themselves admirably. May 
Beegle was the manager. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
held a meeting at the Ruskin on Dec. 17. 

A new oratorio, “The Son of Man,” 
from the pen of the Rev. Carlo Rossini, 
was given in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Dec. 17, under the auspices of the 
Daughters of America. The Rev. Father 
Rossini is organist and choirmaster at 
Epiphany Church, a graduate of the 
Pontifical Conservatory of Rome, and 
former associate director of the Roman 
Polyphonic Choir. The oratorio is di- 
vided into five parts and written for 
baritone solo, mixed choir, orchestra, and 
organ. The composer conducted well. 
The part of Christ was sung by Leo 
De Hierapolis, baritone. The choral 
part was sung by the Pittsburgh Poly- 
phonic Choir, sixty-five well-trained men 
and boys. Dr. John Sedlacek was the 
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| A ttracts Flock of Pittsburgh Children 


organist. The oratorio was repeated on 
Dec. 18. 

Fraser Gange, baritone, appeared in 
an admirable recital in Indiana, Pa., on 
Dec. 11. The accompanist was Earl 
Mitchell. 

The orchestra of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, under J. Vick 
O’Brien, gave a worthy concert on Dec. 
13. WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


Music Division on June 30, 1925, a total 
of 922,576 sheets or pieces of music, 43,- 
436 pieces of music literature, and 26,345 
of music theory, making a total of 
992,357. 


Bloch Presents Scores 


Mr. Engel’s report continues: “When 
the composer Ernest Bloch three years 
ago visited Washington for the first 
time, our National Capital impressed 
him beyond his expectation. So greatly, 
in fact, that, a native of Switzerland, 
reared on the cultural pabulum of France 
and Germany, he decided to become an 
American citizen. More especially our 
National Library inspired him with the 
wish that here might eventually be 
gathered his manuscripts, letters, and 
any other records of his life. The wish 
became a resolve; the resolve has now 
been carried out. 

“The music division has received from 
Mr. Bloch: 

“1. An immediate gift, consisting 
partly in holograph sketches, partly in 
finished holograph scores, of his ‘Israel’ 
Symphony, Concerto grosso, ‘Poémes 
juifs,’ Viola suite, ‘Hiver-printemps,’ 
‘Poéme mystique,’ ‘Méditation hebraique,’ 
‘Nuit exotique,’ ‘Sketches in sepia,’ ‘Baal- 
Shem,’ Three Nocturnes, Piano quintet, 
‘Poems of the sea,’ ‘In the night,’ ‘Psalm 
114,’ ‘Poémes d’automne,’ ‘In the moun- 
tains,’ ‘Macbeth’ (opera), and other com- 
positions; scrapbooks and miscellaneous 
documents relating to the activities of 
Mr. Bloch during his years in Europe 
and since his arrival in the United 
States; also the entire material prepared 
by Mr. Bloch for his pedagogic work at 
Peterborough, N. H.” 

Among other gifts received were the 
following: From the Beethoven Associa- 
tion of New York City, the sum of $1,000 
“to the Library of Congress, our Na- 
tional Library, for the increase of its 
collection of important autograph 
chamber-music and _ orchestra manu- 
script scores by classic masters within 
the sphere of interest of the Beethoven 
Association.” This gift was voted unan- 


imously by the association at its an- 
nual meeting held in April, 1925. 

One of the Music Division’s most no- 
table acquisitions during the year is the 
manuscript score of the opera “L’Empio 
Punito” by Filippo Acciajuoli (1637- 
1700). It was bought in Florence by the 
library. Acciajuoli is believed to have 
written four or five musical scores, al- 
though this is the first and only one 
which has come to light. 

A large collection of music issued by 
the Musical Sector of the Russian Soviet 
Government has been added to the di- 
vision’s possessions. 


Rare Works Acquired 


The Music Division has arranged an 
exhibit devoted to the life and works of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina in the 
central hall of the Library of Congress 
in commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of. the composer’s 
birth. 

Collections were also received from 
Sister Berchmans Beltzhoover, C. C. Bir- 
chard & Co., music publishers; Mrs. 
Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge, Rebekah 


Crawford, the Government of Czechoslo- - 


vakia, Mrs. M. R. M. Damon, Mrs. F. G. 
Dossert, Charles J. Dyer, Mrs. Franklin 
Ellis, Eleanor Everest Freer, the heirs 
of the late Victor Herbert, Mrs. George 
Kennan, Major Sherman Miles, Lazare 
Saminsky, Dr. Alicja Simon and the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Detroit Tuesday Musicale Given by 
Echols 


DETROIT, Dec. 19.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale presented Weyland Echols, tenor, in 
a recital in the Women’s City Club on 
the morning of Dec. 8. Mr. Echols’ 
voice impressed the audience agreeably. 
His program covered a wide range, in- 
cluding works of Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Wolf, Gretchaninoff, Ronald, Beach and 
others. Margaret Mannebach provided 
excellent accompaniments. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 








“‘Harriet Ware won the hearts of 
her audience not only by her 
skill as a composer and pianist, 
but by the sweetness and 
beauty, which ran through all 
the little stories of her composi- 
tions, which she told before each 
group was played or sung. 
Arthur Levasseur, tenor, inter- 
preted the songs with deep feel- 
ing and understanding.” 


—The Hudson Observer, 
Nov. 6, 1925. 
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“Harriet Ware Day a Triumph for Woman’s 


Club of Jersey City 
With the famous woman composer herself at the piano”’ 


—Hudson Observer, Jersey City, Nov. 6, 1925 








Jersey City Woman’s Club 


Music Department—Social Day 


November 5, 1925—3:30 P.M. 


Harriet Ware Compositions 


With the COMPOSER AT THE PIANO 
Assisted by Arthur Levasseur, Tenor 
Chorus and Julia Forrest, Contralto 


1. a—Joy of the Morning... 
b—Giving (In Manuscript) 
c—Wind and Lyre.... 


es ae , 


Te SEE Gad onskcacdeya’s 
b—The Red Rose Speaks 
c—By the Fountain 


4. Suite for Piano..... 
a—The Valley. . 
b— White Birch Trees 
c—Cathedral Pines 


b—Dance the Romaika 


6. a—’Tis Spring....... 
b—Boat Song.... 
o—Stars.......... 


7. Duet—Good Night (from ‘‘A Day in Arcody’’)........ 
M d Mr. Levasseur 


iss Forres* 


Mr. Levasseur 


"Chorus 


Miss Ware 
Chorus 


M,y. Levasseur 


) 
Poems by Edwin Markham 


....Poem by Edwin Markham 


eB ) Cycle, **In an Old Carden’”’ 
: j Poems by Harriet Ware 


Mr. Levasseur 


omic Pictures 


Poem by Joyce Kilmer 
.Poem by Thomas Moore 


Poems by Montrose Moses 


Poem by Joyce Kilmer 


......Poem by Joseph I. C. Clark 


“A capacity audience greeted Harriet Ware yesterday—an audience which de- 

lighted in the beauty of her music and in her lovely personality. She is en- 

tirely like her music—ethereal, artistic, and possesses delightful charm.” 
—dJersey City Journal, Nov. 6, 1925. 





Harriet Ware, Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. | 


| For concert dates address: | 
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LOS ANGELES LIST 


INCLUDES NOVELTIES 


Quintet for Strings and Guitar 
and Bloch Music Are 


Presented 
By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 19.—Two novelties, 
one more of historic, the other of con- 
temporary interest, graced the excellent 
program given before a capacity audi- 
ence by the Zoellner Quartet. The “curio” 
of the program was a premiére, from 
manuscript, of E. de Fossa’s Quintet, Op. 
19, No. 1, for strings and guitar, the 
latter played by Vahdah Olcott-Bickford. 
The somewhat Mozartian work (espe- 
cially so in the first two movements) 
was commissioned by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The work is particularly grateful 
where the guitar is closely coupled wit: 
the strings, which relieves its limited 
range. The modern item was Ernest 
Bloch’s “Night — North — The Alps — 
Tongataboo.” The first three are im- 
pressionistic nature moods of great, sub- 
tle beauty, not extremely modern. 
“Tongataboo” is something in the nature 
of Southsea Islanders’ dance, from Mr. 
Bloch’s diaries of “imaginative travels.” 

Ovations for the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and its conductor, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, marked the fourth Sunday 
afternoon popular concert. The program 
consisted of the “Pathétique” Symphony 
and the “Nutcracker” Suite of Tchaikov- 
sky. Performances were exceptionally 
impressive. 

Week end concerts crowded each other. 
The Philharmonic Quartet, Sylvain 
Noack, Edmund Foerstel, Emile Ferir 
and Ilya Bronson, gave the first program 
of a series sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society. The four play- 
ers are all members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. They gave the Haydn Quar- 
tet, Op. 64, No. 5, and the great quartet 
by César Franck, read with especial ex- 
pressiveness. Pierre Menu was repre- 
sented by his Andantino, typical of the 
early French modernists. Dvorak’s 
Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 1 and 4, closed the 
concert. 


ROME ACADEMY ANNOUNCES 
CONTEST FOR FELLOWSHIP 











Sixth Annual Award to Be Made on 
Basis of Two Works Submitted by 
Native Composers 


The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its sixth annual competition for 
a fellowship in musical composition, to be 
known this year as the Horatio Parker 
Fellowship. 

Candidates must file with the secretary 
of the Academy, not later than April 1, 
two compositions, one either for orches- 
tra alone or in combination with a solo 
instrument; and one for string quartet or 
for some ensemble combination such 
as a sonata for violin and piano, a trio 
for violin, cello and piano, or possibly for 
some less usual combination of chamber 
instruments. 

The compositions must show facility in 
handling larger instrumental forms, such 
as the sonata-form or free modifications 
of it. A sonata for piano or a fugue of 
large dimensions will be accepted, but no 
songs nor short piano pieces. 

The competition is open to unmarried 
men not over thirty years of age, who are 
citizens of the United States. The Acad- 
emy reserves the right to withhold an 
award in case no candidate is considered 
to have reached the desired standard. 
The stipend is $1,000 a year for three 
years, with an additional annual allow- 
ance of $1,000 for traveling expenses in 
visiting the leading musical centres of 
Europe. The winner will have the privi- 
lege of studio and residence at the Acad- 
emy without charge, and opportunity for 
six months’ travel each year. A physi- 
cian’s certificate of health must be sub- 
mitted. 

Manuscripts should bear, not the name 
of the composer, but a pseudonym and 
should be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope bearing on its face the pseudonym 
and containing within the name and ad- 
dress of the sender. Manuscripts and all 
communications should be addressed to 
Roscoe Guernsey, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Edwin Hughes, American pianist, ap- 
peared in Mansfield, Ohio, recently, on 
the concert course of the Mansfield Civic 
Music League. 


“Alpine” Symphony and Recitals in Boston Week 
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OSTON, Dec. 21.—The Boston Sym- 

phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, re- 
vived a Strauss “nature” piece at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Dec. 18 and 19. The 
program was as follows: 


Suiee ih Fe PAO: Bas ele eliscds aes aan Bach 
“Aipine”’ BORG 6.46 ob.06 oc sewve Strauss 
(First time in Boston) 


Though the “Alpine” Symphony is ten 
years old, it has gone unheard all these 


years in Boston. The Symphony, though 
overlong in certain sections, has pages 
of remarkable mood painting and of sug- 
gestive pictorial devices. The appeal to 
the objective senses is not, however, with- 
out distinguishing traits of ingenious or- 
chestration, including a wind and storm 
contraption to heighten the thunderstorm 
effect. Orchestra and conductor gave a 
masterful performance of the Symphony, 
and the audience showed its keen appre- 
ciation. 

Mr. Koussevitzky read the Bach Suite 
with a zealousness and intensity that 
were none too felicitous for the simple, 
unaffected music at hand. 


Leginska as Conductor 


Ethel Leginska returned as guest con- 
ductor and piano soloist with the People’s 
Symphony at the concert in the Hollis 
Street Theater, on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 13. The program was as follows: 


Overture ‘‘Leonore,” No. 3....Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano in C.......<s Weber 
Symphony No, 4...ceccseces Tchaikovsky 


Miss Leginska conducted the Overture 
with her characteristic, unflagging zeal 
and energy. In the Concerto she again 
revealed her skill and delightful taste, 
as well as her resourcefulness as com- 
bined conductor and player. She gave 
the Symphony a warm-blooded and bril- 
liant reading. 


Giannini in Song Recital 


Dusolina Giannini was heard at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Dec. 13, in a program of 
classic, Schubert, Verdi and Spanish 
songs. Miss Giannini’s opulent soprano 
voice has astonishing range, flexibility 
and power, and is under excellent tech- 
nical control. Miss Giannini’s interpreta- 
tions were alive with fancy, imagination 
and spirit. Molly Bernstein accompanied. 





~@ Chicago’s Concert Roster Attracts & 
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HICAGO, Dec. 21.—Despite the pre- 

Christmas absorption in other 
weighty matters, concerts in Chicago 
were of regulation number and attend- 
ance in the week just closed. Some of 
the notable artists heard during this 
period were Amelita Galli-Curci, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Roland Hayes and others. 
Among first Chicago recital appearances 
was that of Maria Kurenko, Russian 
coloratura soprano, in joint recital with 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist. 

The Chicago Symphony played the 
following program at its second concert 
of the new Tuesday afternoon subscrip- 
tion series, given in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 15, with Frederick Stock conduct- 
ing: 

Military March from “Algerian” Suite 

Saint-Saéns 

Symphony in B Fiat.......... Chausson 


“Ls ADOTOMtieSorcieF®’ . .4.i sects ee Dukas 

“L’Aprés-Midi d'un Faune”’..... Debussy 

Selections from “Damnation de Faust,” 
Berlioz 


This was one of the infrequent pro- 
grams in which Mr. Stock has followed 
a definite scheme. His selection of 
French composers disclosed how well 
stocked with Gallic music his répertoire 
is. Orchestra and audience alike seemed 
to be in especially festive mood. The 
Symphony naturally marked the crest 
of the concert. Mr. Stock admirably 
displayed the composer’s jubilant mood, 
as well as his striking -taste in instru- 
mental coloring. 

The Chicago Symphony gave its sev- 
enth popular program of the season on 
Dec. 16, playing Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and other well known music 
with the finesse Mr. Stock brings into 
his orchestra’s performances. 


Galli-Curci Returns 


Amelita Galli-Curci gave her third re- 
cital of the season in Orchestra Hall 
Dec. 13. Exquisite qualities of tone, 
delicacy and certainty of embellishments 
and remarkably sincere style made the 
occasion memorable. Homer Samuels 
played piano solos with taste and pol- 
ished tone. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch dealt with roman- 
tic composers in his third lecture-recital, 


given in the Princess Theater Dec. 13. 


He gave a straightforward discourse on 
the lives of Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann. Fine workmanship 
and elevated style marked his playing. 

Grace Leslie, a contralto with a rich 
and powerful voice of extensive range, 
made her début in a recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater Dec. 13. She disclosed a 
highly individual interpretative sense, 
ready responsiveness to both the melody 
and text of her songs, and a _ well 
grounded confidence in a_ substantial 
technical equipment. Catherine Widman 
was a good accompanist. 

Sol Nemkovsky, a young violinist, for- 
merly a pupil of César Thompson, in 
Belgium, gave his first Chicago recital at 
the Playhouse Dec. 13. His tone was 
clear and of good pitch, and his per- 
formance of a Vitali chaconne, Bruch’s 


Second Concerto and shorter pieces dis- 
played a remarkably graphic style, up- 
held by commendable facility. Leon 
Benditzky was accompanist. 


Play Williams Quartet 


_ The Chicago String Quartet gave its 
second downtown concert of the season 
at the Cordon Club Dec. 13, playing 
quartets by Vaughan Williams and Men- 
delssohn, as well as a Haydn Andante. 
The quartet’s skill in ensemble was in 
evidence, as usual. The Williams Quar- 
tet, new here, failed to meet the antici- 
pations of those Chicagoans who place a 
high value on this composer’s “London” 
Symphony. 


Roland Hayes Appears 


Roland Hayes drew an audience which 
filled the auditorium and stage of Or- 
chestra Hall at his first appearance here 
this season, given Dec. 14 under the aus- 
pices of a local branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. His art 
had the finish, the intensity and the 
loftiness of appeal which first brought 
him into the delighted notice of lovers 
of fine singing. His program included 
music by Mozart, Brahms, Jensen, Mas- 
senet, Griffes and others, as well as the 
usual group of spirituals. 

Leonora Cortez made her first Chi- 
cago appearance at- Kimball Hall Dec. 
14, playing Sophie Menter’s transcrip- 
tions of two Durante sonatas, the 
Brahms “Paganini” Variations, two 
compositions by Alberto Jonas, an un- 
hackneyed selection from the works of 
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FORM SIBELIUS FUND 





Committee Headed by Kurt Schindler 
Includes Noted Musicians 


A movement to organize a fund for 
Jean Sibelius, Finnish composer, who is 
reported to be in want, as previously an- 
nounced in MusIcAL AMERICA, has been 
formed in New York. The committee in 


charge of the project was formed at a 
meeting at the residence of Kurt Schind- 
ler recently. 

The object of the fund was described 
as an endeavor “to further the cause of 
creative music.” Musicians are invited 
to contribute to the Sibelius fund, the 
treasurer of which is William H. Hamil- 
ton, Guaranty Trust Company, Fifth 
— and Forty-fourth Street, New 

ork. 

The honorary chairman of the fund 
is the Finnish Consul-General, Karl Al- 
tio. Other members of the committee 
are: Mr. Schindler, chairman; Wilhelm 
Bachaus, Mrs. Linzee Blagden, Sam Bot- 
tenheim, Artur: Bodanzky, Alfredo Cas- 
ella, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Ernst von Dohnanyi, Ruth Draper, 
Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, Mrs. Regi- 
nald Fincke, Eugene Goossens, Kather- 
ine Ruth Heyman, Franz Kneisel, Ellin 
Mackay, Willem Mengelberg, Leopold 
Stokowski, Joseph Szigeti, Frederick T. 
Steinway, Mrs. Arthur Woods, Felix M. 
Warburg, William B. Murray and Mr. 
Hamilton. 


Percy Grainger gave a piano recital at 
Jordan Hall,.on_ Dec. 15, playing works 
by Bach, Brahms, Ravel, Fauré-Grainger, 
Debussy, Albeniz and Chopin. Mr. 
Grainger played the Bach delightfully, 
charged the early Brahms Sonata in F 
Minor with much interest and breadth 
of feeling, brought impressionistic beau- 
ties to the French and Spanish com- 
posers, and played the heroic Chopin 
with fine spirit and gusto. 


De Reszké Singers in Concert 


The De Reszké Singers were heard at 
Symphony Hall on Dec. 15, in a pleasing 
program of quartet music, including folk- 
songs and Negro spirituals. They scored 
a success with their fine tonal ensemble. 
Will Rogers, humorist, divided the pro- 
gram with the De Reszké singers. The 
concert marked the third in the Steinert 
Series under the direction of Albert 
Steinert. 


Russians Played by Tillotson 


Frederic Tillotson gave a piano recital 
at Jordan Hall on Dec. 16, playing an 
unusual program which included num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, Blumen- 
feld and Medtner. The Mozart D Major 
Sonata and the Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata were played with excellent tech- 
nic and good tone. The artist brought 
marked enthusiasm to his Russian music. 


Songs by Esther Dale 


Esther Dale, soprano, was heard in a 
recital at Jordan Hall on Dee. 17. Miss 
Dale showed herself a thoughtful and 
emotional interpreter. She has a voice 
of pleasing quality, finely trained and in- 
telligently used. John Doane at the piano 
played excellently. 


Hofmann Conquers Anew 


The piano recital which Josef Hofmann 
gave on Dec. 17, in Symphony Hall, will 
long be remembered for its consummate 
beauty. Never in better vein, Mr. Hof- 
mann played a program which included 
standard works by Bach-Tausig, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, 
and modern compositions by De Falla, 
Poulenc and Woods. In these latter 
works Mr. Hofmann showed uncanny 
skill as an interpreter, revealing a hith- 
erto unsuspected sympathy for the mod- 
ern idiom. Most of his program was 
played with a predilection for soft dy- 
namics. 


Schelling Conducts Children’s. List 


The first of a series of children’s con- 
certs, now in their second season, was 
given at Jordan Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing, Dec. 19. Ernest Schelling was both 
conductor and lecturer. With the aid of 
lantern slides, he explained the different 
stringed constituents. The program con- 
tained the “Magic Flute” Overture; the 
Andante from Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, the theme of which the children 
sang to words; the Ballet Music from 
Schubert’s ‘“‘Rosamunde” arranged by 
Kreisler for violin, and played by T. 
Theodorowicz; Godard’s “Romance” for 
viola, played by L. Artieres, and by re- 
aquest, the Overture to “William Tell.” 
The orchestra was composed of Boston 
Symphony players. HENRY LEVINE. 





Testimonial to Be Given Former Man- 
ager of Carnegie Hall 


A testimonial of appreciation is being 
organized by a number of noted musi- 
cians for Louis Salter, who recently re- 
signed the post as superintendent of 
Carnegie Hall, New York, which he held 
for thirty years. A fund is being or- 
ganized as an expression of gratitude 
for Mr. Salter’s efforts in behalf of the 
artists, orchestras and managers. The 
following have volunteered to act as a 
committee for receiving contributions: 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony; Arthur Judson, Stein- 
way Building; George Engles, Steinway 
Building; Ernest Urchs, Steinway 
a and H. B. Schaad, Aeolian 

all. 


Bloch Invited to Lead Own Works in 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 19.—Ernest Bloch, 
it is announced, has been invited to 
direct his “Three Jewish Poems” and 
the Concerto Grosso at the Jan. 6 and 7 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 








All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of ‘Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Criticism Criticized 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I did not hear Deems_ Taylor’s 
“Jurgen” when Walter Damrosch pre- 
sented it to the public for the first time 
on Nov. 19, but I did read Oscar Thomp- 
son’s survey of it in your issue of the 
28th. It made me wonder whether cri- 
ticisms like Mr. Thompson’s—well and 
authoritatively written as they are— 
should appear in a paper whose scope 
and influence are unquestionably far 
reaching. 

How many people in reading this 
write-up must have put your paper down 
with a comment such as, “Well, Taylor 
evidently wrote a beautiful piece of 
music, but he didn’t write what he 
thought he was writing, or what he 
wanted to write.” If, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, “Jurgen” did not express “sar- 
donic gusts” or “searching tenderness,” 
or “pathos in its beauty,” just what 
would Mr. Thompson have accepted as 
expressions of these various modes? 
Can he lay down a set of rules by which 
we can all recognize these qualities? Or 
are qualities of this nature recognizable 


by definite technical forms in music? 
It is highly improbable that they are. 
How then, can Mr. Thompson say that 
Taylor’s work does not fulfill its pur- 
pose? If his personal feelings are not 
gratified in certain particulars, why take 
for granted that the music is insuff- 
cient? It is quite likely that it suits 
the taste and understanding of other 
individuals, and that to them, just as 
to Taylor undoubtedly, it is an honest 
expression of the sentiments underlying 
the score. OLGA PAUL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1925. 


tt 
A Concert-Goers’ Bridge 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I was much interested to read some 
time ago in “Mephisto’s Musings” of 
the effect that traffic jams might have 
on the reviewers’ state of mind. 

Truly the state of affairs in New 
York at this day is beyond patience. 
The concert-goer has to surmount im- 
possible barriers and is usually late in 
reaching the hall. With such organiza- 
tions as the Friends of Music, who cus- 
tomarily bar late comers until the first 
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intermission, such delays make one lose 
a goodly part of an important musical 
work. In any case, it is irritating to 
have to stand through a song group or 
a movement of a symphony. 

It seems to me that in a country so 
inventive and progressive some means 
of providing safe transit for pedestrians 
could be found. The European engineers 
have long been at work devising a sys- 
tem of slightly elevated bridges leading 
across from the four street corners and 
joining in the center. The fact that 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
is the world’s busiest and most impeded 
corner; ‘that the neighborhood around 
Times Square is impassable for minutes 
at a time in the theater hour because 
of the stream of vehicles, and that 
Fifty-seventh Street is not much better. 
should lead the civic authorities to take 
some step in safeguarding the lives and 
quieting the nerves, not only of critics, 
but of the musical public. 

STEPHEN G. ANDREWS. 

New York, Dec. 15, 1925. 


oe 
Operatic Centenaries 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


While the excitement attendant on the 
centenary of Rossini’s “Barber” in 
America is still raging, I venture to 
suggest that other worthy examples of 
this art might have more attention. 
Though I do not deny the unfailing 
blitheness and charm of the “Barber’— 
despite the terribly barren recitatives— 
I think there are works more deserving 
of the tootling of horns and blazing of 
red fire. 

If we are going to mark milestones, 
why do not more people come forward 
with a proposal to observe the seventieth 
anniversary of the first performance of 
“Fidelio” in its original tongue in the 
United States? This would be a project 
suitable to the coming year, for the event 
took place at the old Broadway Theater 
in December, 1856. 

Come to think of it, Massenet’s 
“Manon” had its American premiére 
under Mapleson on Dec. 23, 1885, with 
Minnie Hauk in the cast. I am putting 
forward no briefs for this saccharine 
score, but it has held its own quite well 
and, after all, it is the setting of the 
Abbé Prevost’s immortal story which 
is mest in the spirit of it. Its fortieth 
birthday, moreover, should not go un- 
observed. 

To come down to the final resort, why 
not stage a seventy-year gala perform- 
ance of “Trovatore?” Sturdy work that 
it is, we regret to see that it has lost 
its place somewhat in the esteem of tour- 
ing companies and that the Metropolitan 
only accords it gingerly hearings. The 
premiére was given in May, 1855. Let 
us, at least, be. logical! 

HENRY AINSWORTH. 

New York, Dec. 17, 1925. 





SAN JOSE, CAL.—Peter Paul Lyons, 
violinist and leader of the American 
Theater Orchestra, has opened a violin 


- a former Adjutant to the Czar— 


Mystery Surrounds Suicide of! 
Russian Opera Star 


BERLIN, Dec. 10:-—Great mystery 
surrounds the suicide of the young 
Russian prima donna of the State 
Opera here, Zinaida Jurjewskaja, 
who leaped to her death last week 
from the “Devil’s Bridge” at An- 
dermatt, Switzerland. Max von 
Schillings says that she seemed 
to be contented with her work at 
the opera house, and friends claim 
that her home life—she was mar- 
ried to Major von Bremer, son of 


ad 





was most happy. However, it is 
rumored that she felt handicapped 
in her artistic career by her hus- 
band, who is said to have opposed 
her contemplated tour to America, 
based on an alleged contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
In New York Edward Ziegler, as- 
sistant manager of the Metropol- 
itan, officially denied that Mme. 
Jurjewskaja was under contract 
with that organization. 








CHAMBER MUSIC GROWS I 
FAVOR WITH ST. LOUISANS 





Flonzaley Quartet Finds Increasing At- 
tention on Annual Visit—Resident 
Artists Are Successful 


St. Louis, Dec. 19.—With the annual 
appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
there is yearly revealed a growing local 
constituency favorable to chamber 
music. 

At Sheldon Auditorium recently the 
Flonzaleys presented Mozart’s Quartet 
in C and the Schumann A Minor Quartet 
as outstanding features of their 1925 
program. Other numbers included 
Borodin’s Nocturne, Debussy’s “‘La Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin,’ “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air” and Ernest Schelling’s 
“East Indian” folk-song. 

The Schelling contribution evoked 
wide acclaim by reason of the dramatic 
effects produced through tapping the 
bodies of the instruments in a staccato 
manner. 

A popular concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony introduced two local artists, 
Esmeralda Berry-Mayes and_ Ethel 
Knobeloch in duet, accompanied by 
string orchestra. Both revealed a musi- 
cianly style. 

The orchestral list included: ‘“Coro- 
nation” March from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” 
Grieg; Overture to the “Barber of 
Seville”; Concerto in D Minor for two 
violins and string orchestra, Bach; Pre- 
ludes to first and second acts of “Lohen- 
grin,’ Wagner; “Orientale,” Cui and 
Concert Waltz in D Op. 47, Glazounoff. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Ethel Leginska to Play in Fort Wayne 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, will give a 
recital, on Feb. 3, at the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Fort Wayne, Ind., under the 
auspices of the Morning Musical Club. 
This will directly follow her New York 
recital and will begin a western tour 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
“BABA YAGA” SUITE 


Stock Forces, Dal Monte and 
Hayes Give Rich 


Programs 
By C. 0. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 19.—The Chicago 
Symphony offered as the feature of a 
recent program, the César Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor, the musings of 
which were admirably portrayed by 


Frederick Stock. The comfortable re- 
flections of Bach were typified in the 
Suite in D. 

For novelties Mr. Stock presented 
Liadoff’s “Baba Yaga” tableaux. The 
program closed with Glazounoff’s Bal- 
let Scenes. 

Toti dal Monte captivated her audi- 
ence in the Pabst on her first appearance 
here, under the management of Marion 
Andrews. 

Mme. Dal Monte was particularly suc- 
cessful in coloratura songs, such as the 
Polonaise from “Mignon” and an aria 
from the “Barber of Seville.” In these 
her voice was elastic in the extreme, her 
intonation true. In concert songs too, 
Mme. Dal Monte won decided favor. In- 
terest grew until, at the end of the pro- 
gram, a Spanish group was offered with 
signal success. In these, her voice took 
on a richness and color which neces- 
sarily could not be employed in runs and 
trills. 

Dorothy Kennedy played the accom- 
paniments, and harvested considerable 
applause for her piano solos. 

A crowded house greeted Roland 
Hayes, tenor, in his second appearance 
here under the management of Mar- 
garet Rice. 

Mr. Hayes sang Hugo Wolf songs 
with dramatic appeal. “Le Réve” from 
“Manon” was less grateful for the 
singer. A Rachmaninoff number, “As 
All Things Pass,” contained a tremen- 
dous appeal. Three songs by Griffes 
containing odd intervals were negotiated 
with ease and certainty. In Negro 
spiritals Mr. Hayes scored heavily. 
William Lawrence played accompani- 
ments of genuine beauty. 


KANSAS CITY ACTIVITIES 











Singer, Pianist and Sorority Give Con- 
certs of Artistic Merit 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Helen 
Brown Read, dramatic soprano of the 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, was 
heard in a recital in Horner Hall, Dec. 
7. Miss Read has seldom been heard to 
better advantage. She sang Italian, 
French, German and English songs with 
power and artistic restraint. 

Lucile Vogel-Cole, pianist, was heard 
in Jack O’ Lantern, Dec. 8. She chose 
music of Chopin, Gluck-Sgambati, Ravel, 
Grainger, Brahms, Schulz-Evler and 
Richard Strauss. Mrs. Coles played 
brilliantly and with a wide range of 
dynamics. Margaret Fowler Forbes, 
violinist, assisted in Strauss’ Sonata in 
E Flat. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority was 
heard in the first concert of its series, in 
Horner Hall, Dec. 2. Mrs. Leon Hinkle, 
soprano; Mrs. Gerald Wald, pianist, and 
Arch Bailey, baritone guest artist, ac- 
companied by Gladys Gwynne, gave the 
program. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Mrs. Burrus Gives Organ Recital 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Dec. 19.—Mrs. 
Rufus Bell Burrus, pupil of Cammie 
Johnston, gave a splendid organ recital 
recently in the First Methodist Church. 
Mrs. Burrus was assisted by Elizabeth 
Clinton, soprano; Rozanne Clinton, vio- 
linist; Christine Green and Mrs. Forrest 
Schulz, accompanists. Some of Mrs. 
Burrus’ more important numbers were 
Roger’s E Minor Sonata, Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor and Batiste’s 
“Offertoire de St. Cecile.” 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Bachaus and Salmond in Curtis Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, and Felix Salmond, 
’cellist, gave the first recital in a series 
of five scheduled for this winter by 
faculty members of the Curtis Institute. 
The sterling artistry of both men won the 
highest praise. Mr. Bachaus is resuming 
his teaching and will be associated for 
the first time this season with Josef Hof- 
mann in the piano department of the 
Institute. 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN HERMAN DEVRIES 
(Herald) (Evening American) 
Maria Carreras is one of the dependable pianists Maria Carreras has the resplendent technic we ex- 
whose technical attainments are dependable for pect nowadays from first rank professionals. 


anything she attempts, whose interpretations are 
dictated by good taste, who always reveals an in- 
teresting personality. 














MAURICE ROSENFELD 








(Daily News) 
Madame Carreras has a comprehensive technical 
equipment, much power and a soaring style. 


EDWARD MOORE 
(Tribune) 


Maria Carreras is a pianist of learning and ability. 


ey 

















KARLETON HACKETT | EUGENE STINSON 
(Evening Post) | (Daily Journal) 


Maria Carreras is a delightful pianist. 





Maria Carreras is an excellent pianist. 














This greatest of Italian pianists writes of the 


Palhwin 


“There is something particularly beautiful in the 
quality of Baldwin tone; a quality which corresponds 
entirely with my intentions and desires. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, DENVER, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ETROIT, Dec. 19.—The annual Yule 

Festival concert by the Detroit 
Symphony on Dec. 13 drew the largest 
Sunday audience of the season. The 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Victor Kolar, combined with the Ypsi- 
lanti Normal Choir, led by Frederick 
Alexander, in presenting the following 
program in Orchestra Hall: 


Prelude, “Parsifal’.....cscccece Wagner 
SAGO VOPR’ occ och tcc eter oss Mozart 
“Salvation Is Created’”’..... Tschesnokoff 
OE £.5460596 05.600 ees Gretchaninofft 
(Soloist, Carl Lindegren) 
“Gospodi Pomilui”.......se.s6% Lvovsky 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale”’...... Saint-Saéns 
Dream Pantomime from ‘Hansel and 
CE. wink 6646008400686 Humperdinck 
“Break Forth, O Heavenly Light,” 
from Christmas Oratorio........ Bach 
“Pas, THe, Ouvees”. oc cse. Walloon Carol 


“Ave, O Marin”. .ccccccssccoces Zandonai 
(Annis Dexter Gray and Women’s 
oices) 
“The Adoration of the Magi’’..Cornelius 
(William A. Kerr, loist) 

“Chanson Joyeuse de Noel’’..Old French 

Prelude, ‘“‘Meistersinger”........ Wagner 

The orchestra was at its best and the 
Choir is one of the finest of its kind. 
Mr. Alexander has obtained a remark- 
able balance, despite the handicap of a 
predominance of women’s voices, and the 
tonal quality is superlatively good. The 
audience was so vigorous in its commen- 
dation that the “Gospodi Pomilui,”’ the 
Credo and the old French chanson were 
repeated. The orchestral numbers were 
all Sunday favorites. Mr. Kolar gave 
an admirable reading of the score and 
created some very effective climaxes. 

The Symphony devoted its program on 
on the morning of Dec. 12 to romantic 
composers. With Mr. Kolar leading and 
Edith M. Rhetts as an illuminative lec- 
turer. The program, which brought a 
remarkable child pianist, Rosalind Kap- 
lan, as soloist, was as follows: 


“Unfinished’’ Symphony, first move- 
EE See? > Schubert 
Moment Musicale.............. Schubert 
PUVORIOIE, 5.0 0 v0.54.006602 600060 Schumann 
(Orchestrated by Saint-Saéns) 
Allegretto from “Rhenish” Symphony, 


Schumann 
“Capriccio Brillante” for Piano and 
Co) err eres ere Mendelssohn 


Miss Kaplan appeared to have a solid 
technical foundation, for there was no 
straining. With the aid of clever 
pedalling, she obtained her big effects 
with ease. Her work evinced a keen in- 
telligence and she displayed a surpris- 
ing sense of color for a child of twelve 
years. Mr. Kolar chooses his numbers 
with a discerning appreciation of the 


juvenile taste and mind and makes his 
Saturday concerts of exactly the right 
duration. 

Charles Frederic Morse presented in 
the second of his series of morning musi- 
cales in the Book-Cadillac Hotel on Dec. 
14, the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. It proved to be one of the 
most finished groups ever heard here. 
The center of interest was Samuel 
Gardne7’s “Jazzetto,” which aroused 
smiles and gasps. A Schumann quartet 
and one by Ravel were notable offerings. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


SORORITY GIVES MUSICALE 








City Musicians Appear in 
Various Lines of Activity 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Dec. 19.—The 
third of the series of morning musicales 
given by the Theta Chapter, Lambda 
Phi Delta Sorority, was given in Memo- 
rial Hall. Ethel Kellev, pianist, played 
“Xylophone Etude” by Poldini, De- 
bussy’s Prelude in A Minor and a 
Chopin nocturne. Stanley Dracow was 
baritone soloist. A special feature was 
the trio—Beulah Marty, violinist; Arno 
Senfert, ’cellist, and Miss Kelley. 

Pupils recitals have been given by 
Helen M. Smith, pianist, Mrs. Herbert 
M. Fry and Mrs. Wayne Ashlock. 

In a special Thanksgiving program, 
the Roanoke Choir sang “Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem” by Maunder and 
John Prindle Scott’s “Come, Ye Thank- 
ful People.” Frederick A. Cooke con- 
ducted. : , 

The Central Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Choir gave Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving” under the musical direc- 
tion of Mrs. P. H. Krumme, organist. 

Charles Wiles, violinist, appeared in 
joint recital with Kenneth Jarman, bari- 
tone. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Kansas 





Brilliant Songs Impress Toledo in 
Dal Monte’s Début 


ToLtepo, OHI0, Dec. 19.—An enthu- 
siastic audience greeted Toti Dal Monte, 
coloratura soprano, in her local début at 
the Coliseum, Dec. 11, under Grace 
Denton’s management. This was the 
third concert of the Rivoli Series. There 
were many seats on the stage. Mme. 
Dal Monte’s tone production is a beauti- 
ful example of the Italian bel canto, and 
her stage presence was at all times 


charming. Arias from the “Barber of 
Seville” and “Mignon” were beautifully 
sung. The Spanish group was most 
popular, “Estrellita” being so well re- 
ceived that the audience insisted on a 
repetition. Dorothy Kennedy, accom- 
panist, did excellent work also as soloist. 
HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


CHORALE MUSIC MARKS 
YULETIDE IN CINCINNATI 








San Francisco Society Heard—Mac- 
Dowell Program Prominent in 
Local Club Lists 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19.—The Cincinnati 
College of Music and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory gave an afternoon of 
Christmas chorales on Dec. 13. The 


College of Music gave also Maunder’s 
“Bethlehem” at the Odeon, which was 
decorated in a splendid Christmas style. 
The cantata was sung by about seventy 
students. 

The Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco, on Dec. 9, gave a delightful 
concert at the Women’s Club. The pro- 
gram, including a Beethoven Quartet, a 
theme and Variations by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, and a quartet of Dohnanyi, was 
given with finish. 

A special mass at St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral for the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae was followed by a 
breakfast and musicale at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, at which Alice Terry, pianist; Mar- 
garet Rolfes, violinist, and Francis Stof- 
fregen, ’cellist of the College of Music, 
presented the program of solo and en- 
semble music. 

The Norwood Music Club, of which 
Rose Gores Rockwell is president, gave 
an ambitious Christmas program on 
Dec. 15 in the new Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, Norwood. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
ae Werthner, president, met at R. 
E. Wells’ home on Dec. 9. A paper on 
MacDowell was read by Philip Werth- 
ner. The last two movements of the 
composer’s ‘“Tragica’” Sonata were 
played by Mrs. Browning. The program 
listed also MacDowell songs by Anna 
von Unruh-Wooley and Norma Beck- 
Thuman, piano pieces by Neva Remde- 
Sandau and two quartets by Katharine 
Poock, Helen C. Fluke, Norma B. 
Thuman and Mary Towsly Pfau. 

Music at the memorial service for 
Rev. George A. Thayer on Sunday was 
furnished by a group of students from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


VIOLIN ART MOVES 
AUDIENCE ON COAST 


Recital by Seidel Proves 
Brilliant Event in 


San Francisco 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 19.—Toscha 
Seidel, playing in the Elwyn Concert 
Series at the Civic Auditorium on Dec. 
10, gave a performance that for sheer 
tonal beauty and sincere musicianship 
could hardly have been surpassed. The 
program included a Fauré sonata, as 
given with Arthur Loesser, pianist; the 
Conus Concerto; the Wieniawski D 
Major Polonaise and the Beethoven 
Romance in F. 

The Elwyn Bureau has _ announced 
that it will present the San Carlo Opera 
Company in place of the Karsavina 
Dance Ensemble, which had been pre- 
viously announced. 

Phyllida Ashley, pianist, returned to 
the concert stage on Dec. 9 after sev- 
eral years’ absence and played before a 
large audience in the Fairmont Hotel. 
The program included the Tausig ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, which was played with 
superb effect; the Schumann “Papil- 
lons”; a Chopin group; and a modern 
group comprising numbers by Debussy, 
Mason, Stojowski and Paderewski in 
which Miss Ashley was especially 
happy. The concert was under the man- 
agement of Alice Seckels. 








and Pianist Interpret Bach 


Before San Jose Club 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 19.—The San 
Jose Music Study Club presented an all- 
Bach program, including dance inter- 
pretations, in the Hotel Vendome on the 
afternoon of Dec. 9. Frank Moss, pian- 
ist, played in a delectable fashion. 
Eugenija lLiezbenska, danseuse, was 
presented in a visual interpretation of 
an English Suite that added greatly to 
the pleasure of the afternoon. Mr. Moss 
interspersed the program with illumi- 
native remarks. Mr. Moss has been 
engaged to give two more programs 
under the club’s auspices. An American 
program will be given in January and 
a modern program in April. 

MaArsory M. FISHER. 


Dancer 
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‘“‘A MOMENTOUS OCCASION IN BUFFALO’S MUSICAL HISTORY”? BUrrate 


SYLVIA LENT 


SOLOIST WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conducting 


BUFFALO—DECEMBER 1 


Auspices: Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc. 
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UNANIMOUS PRESS COMMENTS 


SYLVIA LENT SCORES TRIUMPH 


“The first appearance here of Sylvia Lent, violinist, un- 
doubtedly marks a momentous occasion in Buffalo’s musi- 
cal history. She carried her audience by storm. Her 
amazing dignity and poise, the freedom and grace of 
her bowing, and her regard for pitch and tempos aston- 
ished those who heard her. The exquisite second move- 
ment, with its silvery fine playing on the G string had 
an unearthly haunting quality that was unforgettable. 
She disclosed a sensitive regard for interpretation that 
gave eloquent expression to both her poetic and dramatic 
temperament. She was recalled several times to acknowl- 
edge the applause.’’——Buffalo Courier. 

‘The soloist of the ‘evening was Sylvia Lent, violinist, 
a newcomer here. The quality of her performance left 
no listener in doubt as to the justice of her appearance 
on the concert platform. She approaches her task seem- 
ingly with complete unconcern. With no apparent effort, 
and with no mannerisms, she played the four movements 
of the concerto, easily encompassing all its difficulties, and 
performing the whole with admirable authority and finish 
of style. Her brilliant performance was applauded to 
the echo and she was recalled many times.’’—Buffalo Bve- 
ning News. 

SYLVIA LENT GENIUS 


“Undoubtedly the appearance of Miss Lent was an ad- 
vent in music history here. One could not exaggerate 
her greatness as a violinist. Sylvia Lent is a genius. 
Hearing her must be like listening for the first time to 
the child Hoffman. She played the ‘Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra,’ in B minor, opus 61, by Saint Saens. ne 
could easily imagine Sarasate, who was first to play this 
dream-picture and in whose honor it was written some 45 
years ago, applauding heartily from his tomb. The mag- 
nificent. opening bar brought a sense of the soloist’s genius 
to the listener, and as the sombre aspect of the first move- 
ment issued from her magic fiddle, the vast sudience 


MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











gasped in astonishment. There were murmurs of worthy 
appreciation. The stormy passion of the finale caused a 
demonstration rarely seen in the music hall. Sylvia Lent 
was called back time and time again, and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, whose accompaniment was most excellent, shared her 
honors.’’—Buffale Post. 


“Miss Lent was introduced to Buffalonians last evening 
and met with great success, which was richly deserved, 
for she gave a shining account of herself. She played 
with authority and skill, producing tones of strength and 
beauty and in no other movement was this more apparent 
than in the lovely Ardantino quasi allegretto in quiet and 
contented mood; a decided contrast to the intensity of the 
rest of the artistic selection. It was a pleasure to note 
the unity with which the soloist and the orchestra played.’’ 
—Buffalo Times. 


“Sylvia Lent, violinist, who has taken the country by 
storm, made her first appearance here last night as solo- 
ist with the orchestra, and she carried off the difficult task 
with high honors, proving herself a thorough and very 
gifted musician.’’—Buffalo Star. 


“The peak of interest of the evening was Sylvia Lent’s 
playing of the Saint Saens concerto. She gave out the 
opening theme with such authority and nobility of tone, 
she set forth the melody of the andantino with such deli- 
cious sweetness, and ended its measures with harmonics 
of such beautiful perfection, she compassed all the tech- 
nical difficulties with such ease and abandon, and she im- 
pressed so sincerely by her musical grasp of all she played, 
that every listener was spellbound. Sylvia Lent is already 
a name to conjure with in the realm of music, and one 
can only imagine to what heights of greatness she may 
attain in the years to come. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave the 
soloist beautifully proportioned and sympathetic support, 
and received a deserved share of the honors which fell to 
her.’’"—Buffalo Morning Hezpress. 
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Young Feminine Gilbert Seeks Sullivan in New Songs 


MMT TT TMT PU UL CooL Lc 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


RECENT editorial in 
4 this publication, call- 
ing for greater recog- 
nition for the authors 
of song lyrics, finds a 
sympathetic reader in 
the person of this re- 
viewer.. On more than one occasion 
we have called attention to the fact 
that: of late some publishers have 
adopted the habit of omitting men- 
tion of the name of the author on 
the cover. However, having tried un- 
successfully to sweep back the ocean 
with our little broom of protest, we 
retired, in the face of inundation. 
In future, however, we shall, as a 
rule, mention the name of the author 
of the lyric, in reviewing songs and, 
when possible, say a word about 
him. 





* * * 


It was only reasonable 
for Nathalia to suppose that the 
Crane's Poems. stanzas of such a 
poetic prodigy as 
Nathalia Crane would soon be available 
with musical settings. Many of them, 
we are informed, were created as a 
result of a rhythmico-melodiec urge and 
are obviously suited for music. There- 
fore, the publisher of Nathalia’s verses 
(Thomas Seltzer) sought about for a 
collaborator who would, in his estima- 
tion, reflect the genius of the young 
poet in music. The result is a ‘““Nathalia 
Crane Song Book,” with music by Fran- 
ces E. Friedman, containing ten settings 
of poems from “The Janitor’s Boy.” 
No doubt this young Gilbert will, in 
the course of time, find her Sullivan, but 
the first quest has not been entirely suc- 
cessful. Miss Friedman, a young and 
recent graduate from the halls of learn- 
ing—musical as well as academic, one 
concludes—shows little of the originality 
and skill of the creator of the unique 
son of the janitor. She occasionally hits 
upon a good tune, but her ideas are con- 
ventional and her technic limited. 
Nevertheless, the delightful and facile 
poems carry the music along with them 
and this “Song Book” will doubtless 
make numberless friends who will use 
the music as a pleasant medium through 
which to exploit the texts. 
* K os 


The recent death of 
Easthope Martin took 
from us one of our 
most popular’ song 
composers, one who had to his credit a 
number of distinctive pieces that will 
enjoy considerable popularity for some 
time to come. It is interesting to know 
that the last song written by Mr. Mar- 
tin was one of seasonal interest: a set- 
ting of Martin Luther’s “Cradle Hymn,” 
entitled “The Holy Child” (Enoch & 
Sons). Those who think of this com- 
poser as a writer of songs that, while 
touched with originality, frequently 


Song Settings 


The Last Song 
from Easthope 
Martin's Pen 





already found its way into the répertoire 
of several of our best known recital 
artists. 
* ea * 
Clothed in a cover of 
by de la Mare _ black and red, in keep- 
and B. Crist ing with the contents, 
come four settings by 
Bainbridge Crist of poems by Walter 
de la Mare, entitled “Queer Yarns” 
(Carl Fischer). This English poet has 
already become a sort of tradition and, 
such is the excellence of much of his out- 
put, his every word passes in some quar- 
ters as being beyond criticism. Never- 
theless, these four somewhat sophisti- 
cated nursery rhymes are not apt to 
pass ‘into the everlasting treasury of 
“Mother Goose.” One thing they have 
done, however: they have supplied the 
impetus necessary to draw from Mr. 
Crist some very skillful and entertaining 
music that will be sufficient in itself to 
make a place for these very “Queer 
Yarns.” To be sure, his music is not 
as simple as the texts seem to be on 
the surface, but then de la Mare’s sim- 
plicity is somewhat complex, after all. 
The songs are published together, most 
of them are short, and their titles are: 


“Queer Yarns” 


“Alas, Alack,’ “Tired Tim,” “Five 
Eyes” and “Jim Jay.” 

* * * 
Medium and So far as these pages 
Low Songs by are concerned, at least, 
a New the name Mortimer 
Composer Browning is a new 


one; but he comes with 
an introduction that is’ worthy of atten- 
tion: two songs that have as titles “O 
Let Me Dream” and “Over the Moor” 
(G. Schirmer). Mr. Browning, who is 
a product of the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore, shows training and skill. 
His: songs have musicianship and his 
music suggests an intelligent regard for 
the text. He has, indeed, a facile technic 
which permits him to express himself 
with freedom. Further than this, there 
is nothing stale or trite in his ideas. 
Seekers after serious songs for their 
répertoire should examine these num- 
bers. Both are for low voices, but “O 
Let Me Dream” is in a medium tessitura. 
* * + 
There has_ recently 
been issued what ap- 
pears to be a reprint 
of Wintter Watts’ 
song, entitled “A Little Page’s Song” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) It is not surprising 


Reprint of a 
Wintter Watts 


Number 


that the publishers found it necessary 
to reissue this number, as it is un- 
doubtedly an unusually fine song, with 
a charming poem by W. A. Percy. 
There is much of the calm richness of 
one of Brahms’ lieder about it, and the 
old master would doubtless have been 
quite willing to acknowledge its author- 
ship, had he created it. “A Little Page’s 
Song,” which is for medium voice, can 
hold its own in any company. 

*K * a 

Gordon Johnstone and 
Ernest R. Ball have 
joined forces in the 
production of a new 
ballad, entitled “My Hour” (M. Witmark 
& Sons). It is well up to the standard 
of Mr. Ball’s work and, while it may not 
rank with his greatest successes, it will 
undoubtedly make a host of friends, as 
its tunefulness. lingers in the memory. 
Another tuneful song of the same kind 
is Arthur A. Penn’s “Nobody Else,” also 
a Witmark publication. Mr. Penn has 
written his own lyric and for it has com- 
posed music in waltz rhythm, of a catchy 
and simple kind. 

* * * 

“A Lark Went Sing- 
ing” is the title of an- 
other charming little 
song from the pen of 
Roland Farley (G. Schirmer). This 
composer’s output is not prolific, but he 
seemingly prefers quality to quantity, 
hence, we are seldom disappointed in his 
work. This time he has made use of a 
lyric by Ruth Guthrie Harding that in- 
vites a musical setting: two short 
stanzas about which Mr. Farley has 
woven a lilting melody, and an unhack- 
nied, though simple accompaniment. 
Tenors or sopranos will find it a very 
singable number, with a particularly 
effective ending. 

* + od 

George Liebling’s “Im- 
promptu on_ Black 
Keys,” Op. 60, (Arthur 
Schmidt Co.) is an un- 
usually worth-while 
addition to the piano literature. Him- 
self a skillful pianist, Mr. Liebling has 
turned out a finely pianistic number, 
difficult, but tellingly effective. It is 
not, as one might conclude from the 
title, entirely confined to the black keys, 
as is Chopin’s “Black Key” Etude, for 
example; but the key in which it is writ- 
ten is G Flat and, therefore, the title 


New Ballads 
by Popular 
Composers 


*“A Lark Went 
Singing,” by 
Roland Farley 


Three Numbers 
for Piano by 
George 
Liebling 


is fully justified. The melody is large); 
in the left hand, with an intricate ac- 
companiment above. It is brilliant and 
effective throughout. “Ode to Spring,’ 
Op. 72, is less uncommon and its pianisn 
exceeds its musical value, but it is wel! 
written. “Etude rhythmique” adapte: 
from Czerny, makes a very valuable 
study in repeated notes. It is, as it is 
intended to be, frankly Czernyesque, 
and therefore somewhat old-fashioned, 
but much good should result from its 
mastery. All three of these pieces ar 
put out from the Schmidt ‘press. 


* * &* 
Numbers for “Lily Ann,” by H. 
Chorus of Waldo Warner (Ar- 


Mixed Voices thur P. Schmidt Co.) 

is a mixed chorus in 
Negro dialect that calls for more than 
the usual amount of skill on the part 
of the vocalists. There are twenty pages 
of it, in the first place, and in all twenty 
there is trickiness of some kind: either 
vocal or rhythmical. The chorus, almost 
continuously. sings a “pank-a-pank” ac- 
companiment to a baritone solo, in imi- 
tation of the banjo, bells or a jazz band, 
alternately. Another number for mixed 
chorus, from the same publisher, is a 
setting of “America the Beautiful,” 
Katherine Lee Bates’ poem, It is a good 
average choral number, but in it Mr. 
Scott does not have anything particu- 
larly new to tell us. 





Choir and _ Flonzaleys in 
Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 19.—The 
Russian Symphonic Choir gave one of 
its unique concerts at the State Normal 
School before a large audience. At the 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods Auditorium 
the Flonzaley Quartet gave a program 
which had as features Charles Griffes’ 
“Indian Sketches” and Waldo Warner’s 
“Pixy Ring.” The hall was filled. 
Pupils of L. Eva Alden were heard in 
the first of a series of piano recitals at 
the Rose Home. Several talented pupils 
gave excellent accounts of themselves. 

L. Eva ALDEN. 


Russian 


John Corigliano, violinist, has been en- 
gaged by Morningside College, Sioux 
City, for Jan. 12. 





Omaha, Neb., Elkhart, Ind., and Bat- 
tle Creek engaged Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
recently for recitals. 








Tonal Journeys for the Piano 


By LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 











JAVA SUITE—The first of the PHONORAMAS A 


showed a leaning toward the ballad type, 

will find this one quite different. The in Four Parts =| 
music has something of the simplicity is 
and quaintness of the beautiful old @ 
poem, and the accompaniment is equally Part I Part Ill A 
effective on organ or piano. There are 1. Gamelan 7. Three Dances S 
three keys for this song, and it has » Wes Purwe (P | 1 o : iS 

“. A Rae oe aa urwa (Puppet Shadow 8. The Gardens of Buitenzorg. 

avs ‘ 

3. Hari Besaar (The Great Day) 9. In the Streets of Old Batavia E 

: & JAVA SUITE was _ introduced Part II c 

THERE IS NC 5 this season by both Beryl Ru- wae Part IV i 

/ . “leg es ean 4. Chattering Monkeys at the Sacred > @ 

S [) BST 7 (| T F i binstein and Ignac e Hilsberg at laine of Ulan 10. In the Kraton is 

S ko 2 their New York recitals and met 5. Boro Budur in Moonlight 11. The Ruined Water Castle at e 


The Bromo Volcano and the Sand 


with favor and genuine enthusi- 6. 
Sea at Daybreak 12. 
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City of Baltimore Offers 
Singing Prize 


ALTIMORE, Dec. 19.—As an 

impetus to ‘the development of 
talent in Baltimore, and to bring 
before the public the work of 
Baltimore teachers as well as to 
display the ability of local stu- 
dents, the City of Baltimore an- 
nounces a vocal contest, the winner 


to be given an appearance as solo- = 


ist with the Baltimore Symphony 
on April 18, 1926. Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of mu- 
sic, reports an increase of ten per 
cent over previous years in the 
attendance at concerts of the Balti- 
more Symphony during the 1925 
series. The record shows the aver- 
age attendance was 3500. Attend- 
ance was more than 24,000 at each 
outdoor concert given under mu- 
nicipal auspices. At these con- 
certs massed bands and massed 
choruses appeared in the various 
neighborhood centers. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


NATION’S TEACHERS 
URGED TO FEDERATE 


Dayton Convention Will 
Bring Discussion of 
Vital Themes 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dec. 19.—Music edu- 
cators from many States will gather 
here for the forty-seventh annual con- 
ference of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, Dec. 28 to 30. 

Leon R. Maxwell of Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La., president, will ad- 
vocate a movement for the codrdination 


or federation of all State music teach- 
ers’ associations with the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association. 

On Dec. 28 the subject of music in 
schools will be discussed by Dr. W. W. 
Boyd, president of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio; H. H. Bellamann, 
Juilliard Musical Foundation; P. W. 
Dykema of Columbia University; David 
Stanley Smith, dean of the School of 
Music, Yale University; Harrison D. 
LeBaron, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Jacob Kwalwasser, State University of 
Iowa; J. Lawrence Erb, Connecticut 
College, and Max Schoen, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The afternoon of the same day will be 
devoted to conferences on voice and 
piano. Oscar Saenger, voice teacher of 
New York, and H. L. Butler, dean of 
the School of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will speak on the voice. Those 
who will take part in the piano discus- 
sion are: Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreal, 
N. C.; Will Earhart, director of public 
school music, Pittsburgh; Louise Robyn, 
American Conservatory, Chicago; and 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

“How Can Music Express Emotion?” 
is the topic to be handled by Donald M. 
Ferguson, University of Minnesota, on 
the morning of Dec. 29. Other speakers 
to be heard during the morning session 
will be E. H. Wilcox, University of 
North Dakota, who will analyze music 
appreciation; Raymond H._ Stetson, 
professor of psychology, Oberlin College, 
who will deal with “The Psychology of 
Reading Music”; George A. Wedge, 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
who will speak on the “Practical Ap- 
plication of Music Theory”; James H. 
Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, who 
will give the history and show the ap- 
plication of improvisation to modern 
music study, and Louis Victor Saar, com- 
poser of Chicago, who will talk on “The 
Composer’s Workshop.” 

An illustrated talk on music and in- 
struments of the Aztecs will be delivered 
by Lota M. Spell, librarian of Garcia 
Library, University of Texas, on Dec. 
30. During the same session Ursula 
Greville, editor of the Sackbut, London, 
will speak on modern British song. 
Other subjects to be discussed are: 
American music by Henry V. Stearns, 
Topeka, Kan.; American opera, by 
Charles S. Skilton, University of Kan- 
sas; “Jazz in Music Today” by Edwin 
J. Stringham, dean of the Denver 
College of Music; “A Forward Look in 
American Composition” by Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music; and the “American College 


Screen Musie 


Opens New. Field to Composers 





OCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Time 
was when music, from her patrician 
height, looked down with scorn on her 
humbler sister, the motion-picture, and 
dismissed her aspirations with a con- 
temptuous shrug. Complacent in her 


select and exclusive circle, she had only 
an indifferent tolerance for the cinema, 
with a growing circle of numerous but 
presumably low-browed admirers. 

But now we find many ready to admit 
that perhaps the picture-fan isn’t so de- 
ficient in appreciation after all and that 
really he is quite intelligent and com- 
panionable, once you know him! 

At the Eastman Theater in Rochester 
it has been the belief from the beginning 
that in the great motion picture public 
would be found a fertile field for the 
development of musical appreciation. 
This theater supports one of the great 
orchestras of the country, offering good 
musical programs for between 35,000 
and 40,000 people weekly. It is helping 
to build an ever-growing appreciation 
of the better things in music. The mis- 
sionary work of the theater orchestra 
is creating new listeners for the sym- 
phony concerts of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, and it is found that a real 
stimulus is being given to all musical 
activity and interest throughout the 
whole community. 


Needs of the Screen 


Progress in the efforts of the East- 
man institution to bring music and the 
motion-picture closer together reveals 
that there are certain particular musical 
needs for which the screen is crying. A 
way is opening for American composers 
to get a hearing for their music without 
the dreary and despairing waiting for 
a performance by one of the great sym- 
phony orchestras of the country. 
Rochester’s own Philharmonic, it is true, 
through Dr. Howard Hanson’s arrange- 
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Eric Clarke, Managing Director of the 
Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y 


ment for performances of unpublished 
works of American composers, affords a 
wonderful opportunity for the native 
writer, yet there is a great, broad field, 
almost untouched, in the way of inciden- 
tal and accompanying music for the pic- 
tures, 

Eric Clarke, managing director of the 
Eastman Theater, asserts that if the 
American composer wants a hearing for 
his music, he can find it in writing 
descriptive numbers suitable for motion 
picture accompaniment. 

“Few composers of recognized ability 
have taken motion picture music into 
their zone of interest,” says Mr. Clarke. 
“IT do not think it commercially practic- 
able to follow the practice of a complete 
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special accompaniment for motion pic- 
tures except in rare instances. Nearly 
always the picture score must be com- 
piled, not composed, because the showing 
cannot be deferred until a composer 
receives his inspiration from the picture 
and writes his music. We usually have 
about four days in which to complete a 
score; a composer would need as many 
months. There is therefore presented 
the need of a large collection of short 
pieces from which a score can be com- 
piled. 


Music Mirrors Mood 


“It is difficult to use operatic music 
effectively, because the best of it is inti- 
mately associated with the opera from 
which it is taken and not the picture 
before the eye. A motif for an indi- 
vidual is useless because it does not fol- 
low the person through the various 
moods and circumstances of the picture. 
We need a classification of moods. At 
the Eastman Theater we have in all 


about 140 classifications of moods, but 
many of these are similar, such as 
pulsating and appassionata; sadness 


and pathos, and others. 

“The experienced movie-goer can shut 
his eyes and almost tell what is going 
on in the news reel. There is a shortage 
of mechanical effect; of music for air- 
plane episodes; agitato and misterioso 
passages; shortage of almost everything 
except marches and fox-trots. Moods 
are short—a minute to a minute and a 
half. Our need is for short and good 
music material in quantity—key and 
tone do not matter. 

“The composer who seeks a hearing 
has his opportunity. He can write a 
descriptive number suitable for motion 
picture accompaniment. The chances 
are good that it will be played, even if 
the audience does not know the name of 
the composer while hearing it. If it is 
good, it will find a wide and ready mar- 
ket.” MARY ERTZ WILL. 





and the Creative Musician” 
Greeley Clapp, State 
Iowa. 

Organ and choral music will be dis- 
cussed by Palmer Christian of Michigan 
University School of Music, and John 
Finley Williamson. director of the West- 
minster Choir. These discussions will 
be followed by an organ recital to be 
given by Edwin Arthur Kraft of Cleve- 
land, at the home of Col. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Deeds, Moraine Farm. 


Dayton Welcomes Westminster Choir 
After Tour 


DAYTON, Dec. 19.—The Westminster 
Choir returned to its home city after an 
extensive tour recently. The welcome 
given the choir at Memorial Hall, where 
the Westminster congregation worships 
until the new church is completed, was 
cordial. H. EUGENE HALL. 


by Philip 
University of 





Rochester Men Give “Handel i in Strand” 
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OCHESTER, Dec. 19.—The Roch- 

ester Little Symphony was heard 
for the first time this season at Kil- 
bourn Hall on Dec. 16. Eugene Goos- 
sens conducted. 

The performance kept up the stand- 
ard set last year, under Albert Coates, 
and drew the customary large audience. 
The personnel of the Little Symphony 
consists for the most part of first desk 
men from the Rochester Philharmonic, 
each of whom is rated as a soloist and 
whose ensemble is of the finest. 

Among the modern works on the pro- 
gram were Manuel de Falla’s “Love the 
Wizard”; Perey Grainger’s “Handel in 
the Strand,” which had to be repeated; 
Goossens’ “Nonet” for wind  instru- 
ments, a first performance for Rochester 
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and “Conversations” by Arthur Bliss. 
The Tuesday Musicale presented mem- 
bers in a recital at Kilbourn Hall on the 
morning of Dec. 16. Those taking part 
were the St. Cecelia Sextet, consisting 


of Mrs. Frank Gifford, soprano; Kath- 
erine Scott, soprano; Mrs. Charles 
Hooker, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Warren 
Parks, mezzo-soprano; Josephine An- 
drews, and Martha Hathaway, con- 
traltos. Aura Chapin Ray was accom- 
panist. The ensemble, heard in two 


groups of songs, proved well-balanced, 
with sweetness of tone and good diction. 
Taking part on the program were also 
Elsie Walter and Saye Levin, pianists, 
who played the Grieg Concerto in A 
Minor in_ excellent style. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 








Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 








“He began his program en the Bach Prelude and Fugue in C. The 
elegant, quiet simplicity with which Mr. Havens performed the prelude 
led one to wish it might be heard more often.” 

Boston Herald, Dec. 3, °25 

“The middle group Mr. Havens played delightfully, with tone that was 
always beautiful and of a wide variety, tone with sonority to it, singing 
quality and sparkle, and at times a curious cool colorlessness that suited 
certain posenges as though it were made for the purpose. To this modern 
music Mr. Havens brought a sense of rhythm very keenly felt.” 

Cc. S. Monitor, Dec. 3, ’25 

‘The Bach was played in a thoroughly competent and musicianly manner 
In the moderns, Mr. Havens displayed a charming tone and a fine lamate.’ ‘ 
Boston Post, Dec. 3, ’25 

“For long Mr. Havens has been recognized as a performer of distinct 
ability. In his preceding concert, however, his playing disclosed a new 
ripeness and warmth, and last evening these qualities were again in 
evidence.” 
Boston Transcript, Dec. 3, ’25 
‘Here is a pianist for whom no apologies need be offered, whose work 
requires no charitable amenities or gloss. His abilities and merits are 
well known. An evening of rare pleasure it was for all within hearing 


As for the performer, in his achievement of work of high artistic standards 
he need have no qualms as to a future.”’ 


Press Comments on Recent Recital of 


RAYMOND HAVENS 


For Dates and Terms Address: 
Evelyn Light, Secretary, 87 Pinckney Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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From Le Menestrel. 


André Bloch, Composer of “Brocéliande,” 
Which Had Its Premiére at the Paris 
Opéra 
ARIS, Dec. 5.—As his last important 
productions of the waning year, 

Jacques Rouché presented three novel- 

ties at the Opéra: “Brocéliande,” an 


“idle tale” after the “Prélude Féerique” 
of Fernand Gregh with music by André 
Bloch; “L’Ile Désenchantée,” musical 
drama in two acts arranged by Maria 
Star from the “Grandes Légendes de 
France” of Edouard Schuré with music 
by Henry Février; “Les Recontres,” a 
ballet in one act, choreography by Mme. 
Nijinska, music by Jacques Ibert. 

“Brocéliande” is an operatic version 
of the “Sleeping Beauty” fairy tale. In 
the forest of Brocéliande the frogs are 
croaking under the moon and the fairies 
are dancing. At the break of the day 
an ambassador arrives to tell them that 
the King has become the father of a 
daughter. All of the fairies bring gifts 
and good wishes to the little Princess 
except the Fairy Carabosse, who decrees 
that she shall sleep in an enchanted 
wood for 100 years until awakened by 
Prince Charming. The music of Bloch 
is written with appropriate delicacy and 
charm, and the interpretation was con- 
sistent with the mood of the work. 
Philippe Gaubert conducted with taste 
and discretion. 


Opera and Ballet 


“L’Ile Désenchantée” is set in the 
prehistoric island of Sein. The savage 
and rocky spot, essentially hostile, is the 
refuge of a colony of women, governed 
by the Druidess Romersta, who has 
sworn such eternal hatred towards men 
that she revenges herself without pity 
against any one of them who dares to 
approach the shores. 

One day, one of the inhabitants, Fran- 
colle, the “white virgin,” sees a ship- 
wrecked man trying to reach safety on 
the island. She hails him and says: 
“A new Sigmund, he is the saviour 
awaited by this Sieglinde.” They fall in 
love and in the name of love, they brave 
the women who dream of nothing but 
death. The Druidess touched by the 
memories evoked by Francolle, throws 
the sacrificial knife but falters with 
emotion. She herself is struck instead. 
The two lovers remain alone, embracing 
in the midst of an island transformed 
into a spring garden and Romersta dies 
in an ecstacy. 

M. F. Ruhlmann conducted the orches- 
tra in a score which was symphonically 
effective, and proved a happy alliance of 
voice and solo instruments. 

After these two slow moving works, 
the ballet, “Les Recontres” seemed de- 
liciously refreshing. It comprises three 
parts of which two have already been 
given at the Concerts Lamoureux. The 
story of the ballet unfolds during car- 














Tetrazzini, Ill, Cancels Third 
Engagement Within Month 


ONDON, Dec. 18.—Luisa Te- 
trazzini has been compelled by | 
illness to cancel a concert for the 
third time in a month. A fort- 
night ago the singer cancelled an h 
engagement at the Albert Hall be- | 
cause of bronchial trouble, and | 
|| shortly before broke a date at | 














| Manchester due to ill health. Last 

|| night a few minutes after her ap- 

| pearance at the platform of the 

| Plymouth, she broke down. She 

| had apologized for her inability to 

| sing and with great emotion, had | 
introduced Luella Paikin, her pro- || 
tegé, who for a second time acted | 
as her understudy, when the at- 

|| tack occurred and it became neces- | 

sary to summon a physician. ] 








nival time. He and She are in a large 
room. They do not know each other. 
Masked figures surround the man and 
the woman in turn. They drag them 
from their dreams and invite them to 
take part in the festivities. Two groups 
form at the moment when He and She 
discover each other. The meeting re- 
sults in a sentimental duo—which ends 
in a general dance led by the couple. 
In reality, the ballet is a suite of dances 
each representing a separate character. 


The Musical Crisis 


An interesting inquiry by Jean La- 
porte in the Révue de France on the 
crisis in the liberal professions corrob- 
orates the findings published by René 
Dumesnil in his Monde des Musiciens. 
Laporte takes first the symphonic associ- 
ations. These are cooperative. The 
members share the benefits, but the 
benefits are very meagre. The receipts 
of a concert, even with a packed house, 
never reach a high figure, the price of 
the seats being half that of the theaters. 

A first violin of the Concerts Colonne 
receives 2000 or 3000 francs for a 
season of forty-eight concerts, without 
counting rehearsals. The musicians are 
compelled to do extra work. Some of 
the cleverest, following difficult exami- 
nations, have been admitted to the or- 
chestras of the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique. They are relatively well paid, 
thirty or forty franes each performance 
and extra pay for rehearsals. Unfortu- 
nately the theatrical matinées coincide 
with the orchestral concerts on Sunday 
afternoons and the musicians prefer the 
matinée. Recitals are even less re- 
munerative. 

For the composer the situation is im- 
possible. A symphony, without count- 
ing the effort spent in its creation, is 
very expensive to its author. To have 
it played by even one orchestra, each 
instrumental part must be copied and 
the cost is 800 or 900 francs for each 
orchestral score. If the symphony is 
played several times by different orches- 
tras, it must be engraved and the en- 
graving costs at least 20,000 francs. The 
symphony, which has cost its composer 
that sum, brings him in forty francs. 
The theater musicians are the only ones 
who make money. 

The conclusion is that the public is 
not musical. “It has no curiosity about 
music. They wish to know nothing be- 
sides Beethoven, Wagner and Berlioz. 
They only fill the concert halls when 
they can hear the classics or musical 
acrobatics by artists of renown. The 
inspired young composers and their 
original attempts do not interest them. 
That is why our concert societies put so 
few unpublished works on their pro- 
grams. Every time they do so they play 
to half empty halls. In France we have 
no musical public as they have in Ger- 
many and Austria. Our primary educa- 
tion may be the cause of this.” The 
classes of composition at the Conserva- 
toire are as full as ever. 





Munich Welcomes Opera on Francois 
Villon 

MUNICH, Dec. 6.—Noelte’s “Francois 
Villon,” a three-act opera, was warmly 
welcomed in November. Noelte, who is 
a music critic here and who studied for 
some years in Boston, Mass., wrote his 
own libretto. 
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Act I of La Scala’s Set for “Madama Butterfly” 


as Seen at the Memorial Performance in 


Honor of the Opera’s Composer 


ILAN, Dec. 11.—In presenting 

“Faust” at La Scala, Arturo Tos- 
canini took the hackneyed opera out of 
the common rut and raised it to a new 
plane of distinction. The magnificent 
staging and costuming, for which 
Messrs. Caramba and Forzano deserve 
the highest praise, were a feature of the 
production. Except for Act V. the opera 
was given in its entirety. 

There were two newcomers to the 
opera house, the French soprano, Yvonne 
Gall, and the French tenor, Trantoul, 
who sang Marguerite and Faust respec- 
tively. Both artists sang in Italian and 
received very enthusiastic comments. 
Marcel Journet, a truly great artist, was 
unfortunately not in his element as 
Mephistopheles. His basso cantante 
voice was often too light for the music, 
and the character did not seem to suit 
him. However, he did some fine singing 
in the Church Scene, which made up for 
other lacks. Molinari was a satisfying 
Valentin and Louise Bertana a pleasing 
Siebel. 

On Sunday morning, Dec. 9, a me- 
morial service in honor of Giacomo 
Puccini was held in the Church of San 
Fedele, just off the Piazza della Scala. 
There was a large and distinguished at- 
tendance. The late Maestro’s son and 
daughter, as well as Toscanini, the Lord 
Mayor, and other local authorities were 


present. A statue of Puccini by Trou- 
betzkoy was unveiled in the foyer of La 
Seala. “Madama Butterfly” was sung 
Sunday night, also a gesture of com- 
memoration. It drew a brilliant au- 
dience. Save for the scenery of Act L., 
where the wind-blown Japanese trees 
gave a very realistic effect, there was 
little of decorative interest. 

Rosetta Pampannini in the title réle 
made a fascinating Cio Cio San. Small 
in stature, graceful and artistic in every 
movement, fully senstitive to the art 
which conceals art, she gave a truly de- 
lightful performance, in which there was 
but one flaw. Her voice is “short,” and 
in the duet in the finale of Act L. with 
the tenor her high C was off pitch. How- 
ever she never sinned again throughout 
the evening. 

Persichetti gave the best all-round 
performance, and should prove a dis- 
tinct addition to La Scala’s roster of 
baritones. He has a distinguished ap- 
pearance, a rich mellow voice, well 
placed and expressively used, and a keen 
sense of the histrionic. He was a most 
convincing American diplomat. The 
Pinkerton was the young tenor, Menes- 
caldi, who made such a success last year. 
His voice is rich in color, but suffers 
from a distinct vibrato this year, and 
he was too Latin for an American sailor. 
Bruno Castagna as Suzuki gave a fine 
performance of this modest réle. 





“Armide” Revived at Cassel Opera 


CASSEL, Dec. 6.—Gluck’s “Armide”’ 
was revived here at the Staatsoper dur- 
ing November by Paul Bekker, in- 
tendant of the theater, who is spoken of 
as the successor of Max von Schillings 
at the Berlin Staatsoper. “Armide,” 
which belongs to the three surviving 
sister works, “Orpheus,” “Alkeste,” and 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,” had not been 
heard on the German stage in fifty 
years. The revival was done with the 
greatest attention to musical and scenic 


detail. Bekker also gave a first per- 
formance of Pfitzner’s “Der Arme 
Heinrich.” 





Wellesz Ballet Has Stuttgart Premiére 


STUTTGART, Dec. 5.—“Achilles auf 
Skyros,” a ballet in one act by Egon 
Wellesz, was given here for the first 


time at the Landes Theater recently. It 
is a link between the composer’s larger 
operatic works, “Die Prinzessin Gir- 
nara” and “Alkestis.” In the latter 
Wellesz presents Greek life in all its 
primitive force and cruelty. It is the 
conflict of heroes against fate. In 
“Achilles” the harshness is softened to 
a more idyllic tone. The _ principal 
characters are Achilles, Deidamia and 
Odysseus. 





Brussels Opera Revives “Parsifal” 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 1.—“Parsifal,” which 
had not been heard at the Royal Opera 
here since 1914, was revived on Nov. 19 
and repeated on Nov. 23. The opera was 
sung in French with Rogatchewsky, a 
newcomer at La Monnaie, in the title 
réle. John Charles Thomas, American 


baritone, was Amfortas, and Mme. 
Berger appeared as Kundry. Mr. 
Thomas, who has won much success here, 
was again praised for his artistry. 





Sundelius Sings in Scandinavia 


STOCKHOLM, Dec. 6.—Marie Sundelius, 
who is touring her native Sweden in 
concert, has made three appearances 
here. Other cities she has visited are 
Gevle, Falm, Kristinehamn, as well as 
three in Noorland, a province far to the 
North. It was in her native Karlstad 
that Mme. Sundelius received her warm- 
est welcome, singing to a packed house, 
and closing her concert in a burst of 
light reflected from the myriad lamps 
of the auditorium flashed on suddenly 
in her honor. 





Bruce Benjamin Reéngaged by Berlin 


Philharmonic 


BERLIN, Dec. 8.—Due to his success 
as tenor soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Bruno Walter, Bruce 
Benjamin, young American tenor, has 
been reengaged by that organization as 
soloist in the Beethoven song cycle, “An 
die Ferne Geliebte,” to be sung at the 
Beethoven Birthday Festival on Dec. 16. 





Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbough 
Concertize Abroad 


LONDON, Dec. 5.—Olga Sapio, daugh- 
ter of Clementine de Vere-Sapio, and 
an accomplished pianist, has been giving 
concerts with Beatrice Horsbough, vio- 
linist, in England and on the Continent 
recently. At Effingham they made a 
successful eppencness at the Women’s 
Institute, ying Grieg’s Sonata in F 
and a send we of solos individually. 
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Berlin Critic Finds 
Radio Undermining 
Concert Attendance 


UITAETNNUANSSSQUNNSNANALAAUMUUAAALO ASSEN ELNSNANMANAAALD AN GANNUUNANAAANTUk 


HE current depression in the concert 

world of Berlin is attributed largely 
to the radio by Dr. Adolf Weissmann, 
who discusses the situation in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

“The reasons of the crisis are deeper 


rooted than they may seem at first 
sight,” writes Dr. Weissmann. “The 
love of good music certainly cannot be 
doubted in Germany, and there are 
many people who can be depended upon 
in this respect. But it is undeniable 
that the big public is beginning to lose 
the habit of attending concerts—ex- 
pensive in themselves and by the things 
connected with them—when they have 
an opportunity of hearing artists on 
the radio, sitting at home and enjoying 
music at their ease. 


Three Years’ Results 


“It is not more than three years since 
wireless music was introduced into Ger- 
many. And nobody would have thought 
that for the German music lover it would 
ever form a substitute for original music 
pure and simple. Yet that this is often 
the case cannot be doubted. We have 
arrived at a point where an imminent 
risk makes itself felt, and, consequently, 
serious discussions on the question of 
radio music are now going on. You 
even find radio criticism in the news- 
papers, which proves that some hundred 
thousands of listeners-in have to be 
catered for. The best singers and play- 
ers are being engaged for the radio, and 
lectures given as an introduction to the 
concerts. 

“Will all this lead to the destruction 
of a part of musical life, or will it only 
contribute to a metamorphosis, which 
for the future may prove wholesome and 
fruitful? This question must be dis- 
cussed all over the world, but for Ger- 
many it is particularly interesting, be- 
cause she was and is still regarded as 
a center of musical life. 

“The opinion of German musicians on 
the question of radio.is divided. There 
are some, as for instance, Max von 
Schillings, the former intendant of the 
Berlin Staatsoper, who are not afraid 
of giving an introductory lecture to a 
radio performance of opera. He still 
hopes that by both lectures and music 
people will be led to visit the Staatsoper, 
as they have hitherto. 


Recital Antiquated 


“There are many who believe that the 
present form of recital is antiquated, 
and only justified if a great artist, hav- 
ing something to say, chooses it for 
displaying his capacities. To these 
doubters the progress of radio will serve 
as a new argument. But let us not 
forget that what we call ‘fluidum’ is, of 
course, excluded by wireless transmis- 
sion. We become purely objective hear- 
ers, whereas in the concert we enjoy 
music from another standpoint and 
share our neighbor’s enjoyment. 

“For the musical education of the big 
mass the radio may be of great import- 
ance, but it cannot be denied, that on 
the whole the value of individuality is, 
if not destroyed, at least considerably 
limited. And it will undoubtedly be 
very interesting to see how radio, in 
the course of time, will affect creative 
genius. The misuse of all the melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic elements of 
music must necessarily lead to a new 
situation. It will be for the historian 
of a later generation to appreciate it 
fully.” 





Handel’s “Admet” Revived at Braun- 
schwieg 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, Dec. 5.—Handel’s 
opera “Admet” was_ revived here 


through the efforts of Professor Mikorey 
and intendant Neubeck. The reviser of 
“Admet,” Hans Dutschke of Berlin, an 
authority on Handel operas, has been 
working on the score for the land 
twenty-five years, rewriting all the parts 
himself. 
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Franz Lehar, Famous Composer of Operetta, Whose Twenty-Fifth Work in That Field, 


“Paganini,” 


Based on the Life of the Great Violinist, 


Recently Had a Triumphant 


Premiére in Vienna, Followed by a Similar Success in Milan 





Vincent d'Indy, Interviewed During Prague 


Festival i m His Honor, Flays Modern School 
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RAGUE, Dec. 1.—A four-day Vin- 

cent d’Indy festival was held here 
during November under the patronage 
of the President of the Republic. D’Indy 
himself conducted two concerts of the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, giving 
programs by French composers and in- 
cluding some of his own works. He was 
interviewed by a representative of the 
Prager Presse, who remarked that the 
three hour rehearsal had not tired the 
fiery zeal of the seventy-four year old 
musician. 

D’Indy spoke of the elder Czech com- 
posers, but confessed his ignorance of 
the modern school. He was glad to see 
a decline in the revolutionary tendencies 
of modern music. Stravinsky he con- 
sidered had done nothing worth while 
after his “Petrushka.”” The later works 
of the Russian seemed to the French 
musician to be rhythmically interesting 
but lacking in musical importance. 

D’Indy’s chief anger was directed 
against Schénberg, whom he considered 
responsible for the anarchy in modern 
music. D’Indy valued little of the works 
of this composer. Schonberg struck him 
as an improviser whose musical struc- 
ture was weak. “Pierrot Lunaire” was 
“small, oh, so small!” In spite of that, 
most of the younger composers had been 
influenced by him. They too wrote im- 
provisations, without adequate knowl- 
edge of composition. 

Modern music, said D’Indy “is above 
all characterized by its stark tone 
effects; when these are abstracted there 
remains only a vulgar residuum. Many 
young composers are writing noise, not 
music. The anarchy of today, however, 
is a transitory apparition. In the his- 
tory of music we always find similar 
periods of seeking, and always there 
comes a genius who gives the chaos of 
the time a new direction. Perhaps this 
genius has already been born.” 

D’Indy affirmed that no fundamental 
changes in music had occurred. From 
the early Gregorian church music to 
Debussy and Ravel there had been a 
development on the same ground plan. 
The fructification of Occidental music 
through the exotic influence of Negro, 
Indian or jazz currents was “amusing. 
In fifty years from now all that will 


have been forgotten and the old original 
stem of our music will flower again and 
bear fruit.” 

D’Indy was particularly struck with 
the decline of musical culture in Ger- 
many during the last ten years. Since 
Wagner there had been no decisive 
school. He would not even except Gus- 
tav Mahler from this verdict, nor Max 
Reger, ‘“‘whose inspiration repeatedly 
failed him in spite of his great technical 
knowledge.” The symbolic downward 
curve, he considered, ended with 
Schonberg. 

“The task of the older 
to lead the younger composers 
a real appreciation of the old masters, 
he added. 
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Setback for Carol Singing 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD, ENGLAND, Dec. 4.— 
Carol singing by children in the streets 
from three to four weeks prior to Christ- 
mas, which has been a custom in Eng- 
land for hundreds of years, has suffered 
a setback. The local magistrates have 
decreed prosecution for any persons 
caught caroling within a fortnight of 
Christmas Day. 





“Beethoveneum” to Be Made of House 
Occupied by Composer 


VIENNA, Dec. 5.—In Madling bei 
Wien, the house in which, the year 1820, 
Beethoven wrote his “Missa Solemnis,” 
will be converted into a “Beethoveneum” 
after the style of the Salzburg Mozart- 
eum. A school will be established there 
as well as an auditorium for special 
musical performances. 





London Magazine Awards Prize 


LONDON, Dec. 5.—-The prize of twenty 
guineas offered in July by the quarterly 
periodical Music and Letters on the sub- 
ject of opera has been awarded to Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, who writes on music 
in the Saturday Review. The subject 
was “a comparative study of indigenous 
forms of dramatic music and of opera, 
pointing out in what way they were 
characteristic of their land of origin and 
how far they have a bearing on our own 
problem.” 


Paris ie ees 
Over Premiére of 
Guitry Play.“Mozart 
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OOUUANALLSNLLA EL SUAS AEAA EUAN 
PS Dec. 4.—Mozart,” a three-act 

play by Sascha Guitry with music by 
Reynaldo Hahn, and with Yvonne Prin- 
temps, Guitry’s wife, in the title réle, 
had its premiére last night at the 
Théatre Edouard VII before a brilliant 
audience. 

Before the curtain rose a few salient 
facts in the life of Mozart were illus- 
trated on the screen. A full orchestra 
played selections from Mozart, after 
which M. Hahn personally conducted his 
overture. In this play Guitry has 
brought to bear all the suppleness of his 
witty pen. The setting is a perfect 
background for the charm and voice of 
Mme. Printemps, who has the youth, 
the intelligence, and the figure to re- 
create the composer to perfection. 


Story Historical 


The play opens with Mozart’s arrival 
in Paris. He calls on his one-time friend 
and protector, the famous critic, Baron 
Grimm, counting on his aid to launch 


him on his musical career. He is 
straightway installed in the Baron’s 
house. Meanwhile, never having known 


love in his twenty years, Mozart seeks 
it in every woman’s glance. In the end, 
when the young composer has to return, 
neither the Baron nor the audience, 
knows who among four women has been 
Mozart’s inspiration for, as the young 
composer sings goodbye, he warns “her,” 
in warning them, not to betray herself 
in tears. As the curtain fell on that 
scene, there was not a dry eye in the 
house. 

M. Guitry, as the Baron, was splendid 
and a page of history come to life. Ex- 
cellent, too, was René Mayore as the 
grand seigneur Marquis de Chambreuil. 
Gaston Gerlys of the Opéra did a charm- 
ing gavotte, and his partner in the dance 
rehearsal of the second act, Marthe Len- 
clud, ‘was also very pretty. But interest 
centered, and justly, on Mme. Prin- 
temps, whose Mozart was a characteri- 
zation long to be remembered visually, 
histrionically and vocally. 


Paris Music Critics Hold Weekly Open 
Forums 


Paris, Dec. 6.—A novel departure has 
been organized by two musical papers 
here. This is a meeting of musical 
critics, professional and amateur, every 
Friday night to discuss freely the musi- 
cal events of the week. The meetings 
will be open to anyone interested. It 
is thought that the interchange of views 
between critics and, if possible, musi- 
cians and composers as well, will be 
fruitful of much good. 

Carré’s “Frétillon” to Be Given in Nancy 

Paris, Dec. 4.—The last work of Al- 
bert Carré, an opera called “Frétillon” 
has never been performed. This omis- 
sion will be rectified this month at 
Nancy. The work was to have been per- 
formed some years ago at the Opéra 
Comique, but the indisposition of two of 
the leading artists caused a postpone- 
ment. The cast is practically that 
chosen for its intended production here, 
and includes Marguerite Carré. 








“Rheingold” Legend True, Science Avers 


When Richard Wagner wrote “Rhein- 
gold” he probably was unaware that 
there was some scientific truth to the 
legend of the gold in the Rhine which 
the daughters of the river guarded. 
According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Berlin, however, Professor 
Haber of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
has announced that gold is actually flow- 
ing down the Rhine—450 pounds of it a 
year. 

Dukas Joins Faculty of Paris Ecole 

Normale 

PARIS, Dec. 1.—Paul Dukas, composer 
of “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” ‘La _ Peri,” 
“Ariane et Barbe Bleue” and other 
works, has accepted the chair of com- 
position in the Ecole Normale de Mu- 
sique de Paris. 
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MUSIC AS A LANGUAGE 


HE statement that music is a universal language 

has become a truism that we commonly accept 
without questioning its validity or analyzing its 
implications. Undoubtedly the aphorism had its 
rise from the observable facts that the music of 
Germany is understood in France, that the music 
of Italian origin is intelligible in England, and 
that the history of music shows a continuous inter- 
change of ideas between the composers of nations 
divided by the differences of speech. 

As long as observation is limited to the territory 
and the peoples united by one general heritage of 
‘culture, there is justification for assuming that the 
language of tone overcomes the difficulties of com- 
munication raised by variations in spoken language. 
But when we consider the point of contact between 
the Occident and the Orient, between civilizations 
that have developed independently, we find cause to 
doubt the universality of music. To the Chinese 
the music of Europe sounds as weird and alien as 
their music appears to our ears. 

It is only after we have listened long and pa- 
tiently to Oriental music that we begin to discover 
in it a definite meaning, and even then we are con- 
scious of listening to a foreign tongue. Infiltrations 
of Oriental idioms into Occidental music have been 
taking place during recent years but not to such 
an extent that Oriental music in its pure state is 
readily intelligible to us. A gap remains between 
two separate modes of thought. 


When we examine closely the dictum that music 
is a universal language, even among peoples having 
a common culture, we see that the universality is 
more superficial than fundamental. 

Music is an expression on three planes—emo- 
tional, intellectual and spiritual. It is on the emo- 
tional plane that it makes its widest appeal, and it 
is as an emotional language that it has its strongest 
claim to universal comprehension. A folksong of 
Russia may bring tears to the eyes’ of an Italian 
who is intellectually and spiritually out of contact 
with the Slavic mind. 

We are observing today what may happen on the 
intellectual: plane. The’ modernist movement in 
music is intellectual;.and the products of that move- 
ment are making their way with the greatest dif- 
ficulty into popular favor. These compositions are 


» nét always lacking in emotional appeal, but the 


* 


‘shddows and obscures the other. 


intellectual appeal is so predominant that it over- 
The average 
auditor, accustomed to emotional response, is slow 
to react to the intellectual stimulus in music. Thus 
the modernist is writing in a language partially 
foreign to his own people. 

The most recondite of the three musical planes 
is the spiritual and many never attain understand- 
ing of music on this plane. Music, in its spiritual 
aspect, is at once the least and the most universal 
form of language; least, because it is comprehended 
bythe fewest number of auditors; the most, be- 
cause it is understood by the spiritually trained 
intelligence in any land. 

When we call music a language, we are using an 
analogy, and not making a definition. The more 
deeply we investigate verbal and musical expression 
the more differences we discover between them. 

Speech names things and qualities of things; 
music does not deal with objects and qualities at 
all, except by indirect association. Speech follows 
one thought at a time; music may follow more than 
one thought at a time, as when a composer develops 
two or more melodies simultaneously. Speech is 
symbolic, for a word is the sign-sound for an object 
or quality; music is without symbols, for a pure 
sound is not a sign for anything. 

Music and speech approach each other most close- 
ly in song and in program-music. But in both these 
cases, if one separates the words from the music 
in the song and removes the subject label from the 
piece of program-music, the remaining music may 
awaken in the mind of the auditor no association 
whatever with the words or the subject. Anyone 
hearing the “Don Quixote” of Strauss for the first 
time and not knowing the title of the composition 
would not by one chance in a thousand connect the 
music with the romance of Cervantes. 
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FEDERATION OVERSEAS 

EMBERS of the National Federation of Music 

Clubs are rejoicing over the fact that En- 
gland has followed the example of the United States 
and has formed an organization known as the 
English Federation of Music Clubs. The council 
of this new alliance for the advancement of music 
includes Evlyn Howard-Jones, Frederic Austin, 
Eugene Goossens, Sir Henry Wood, John Ireiand, 
Arnold Bax, Gerald Cooper, Winifred Chamney, 
Albert Sammons, Charles Kennedy Scott, Paget J. 
M. Bowman, the Earl of Clarendon, André Man- 
geot, Karl Parsons, F. T. Dodsworth, Hubert Foss, 
Marjorie Hayward and Olivia Horner. 

The inception of the English Federation may be 
traced to Sir Henry Wood’s visit to this country 
last summer. While he was conducting orchestral 
concerts in the Hollywood Bowl he met Mrs. Jessie 
Stillman Kelley, national president of the Ameri- 
can Federation. Mrs. Kelley mentions this meeting 
in her holiday message to the Federation, but 
modestly refrains from drawing the obvious con- 
clusion—that it was her enthusiasm and her zealous 
advocacy of the Federation ideals that inspired 
Sir Henry with the idea of forming a similar or- 
ganization in Great Britain. 

Mrs. Kelley foresees the possibility of “a glorious 
day, when in every country there will be a Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, and when we will eventually 
have an International Federation.” When we con- 
sider the rapid growth of the American Federation 
and the increasing influence that it wields, we have 
reason to believe that the day of an international 
alliance of this kind will not be over-long in ar- 
riving. 
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Photo by International Newsreel Os 
Opera Plans Mature in Mr. Gatti’s Sanctum 


Whether the problem of providing local color for the 
Neapolitan rabble in the “Jewels of the Madonna” im- 
mediately after staging a classic spectacle like “La 
Vestale” caused puckers in the brow of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan, is not 
certain. The manager is shown (left) in consultation 
with his assistant, Edward Ziegler, in his office at the 
opera house. Perhaps, after all, the far-seeing im- 
presario was busied with some esoteric detaiis of the 
next novelties, “Cena delle Beffe” and “Bartered Bride.” 


Obolensky—When the Russian Revolution shattered 
the fortunes of the noble houses, Prince Serge Obo- 
lensky turned his naturally rich bass voice to the uses 
of the concert platform. He appeared as assisting artist 
on several recital programs with Dame Nellie Melba 
in London. Prince Obolensky has recently come to the 


United States, and subsequently gave a private recital 
at the home of Mrs. Vincent Astor in New York. 


Szule—Recently turning to the composition of an 
operetta in the lighter style, Joseph Szule has contrib- 
uted the score to “Mannequins.” The tale concerns a 
salesman who becomes enamored of a wax figure in 
a dressmaker’s window, which later comes miracu- 
lously to life. Szule, who is known in America for his 
songs and other works, himself played the score of the 
operetta at the piano in the Paris production, in lieu of 
an orchestra. 


Dushkin—Arriving on the Homeric on Dec. 9; Samuel 
Dushkin brought several articles of exceptional value, 
among them his violin, manuscripts of new works and 
Ignace Jan Paderewski’s favorite concert coat. The 
pianist, since his return, had missed his “Prince Al- 
bert.” Although he has others, this particular one is 
his most sympathetic companion. Zuloaga, Spanish 
painter, borrowed it as a model while putting the finish- 
ing touches on his $20,000 portrait of Paderewski. 


Macbeth—If anyone has illusions regarding the life 
of a prima donna and entertains the idea that it is an 
enviable one, they had better ask Florence Macbeth, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. On a 
recent Monday she gave a recital in Racine, Wis., and 
on Tuesday in Rockford, Ill. On Wednesday she ap- 
peared as Adina in the “Elixir of Love,” with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company; on Thursday she gave a concert 
at Cincinnati and, returning to Chicago on Saturday, 
took the réle of Martha in Flotow’s opera, at the 
Auditorium. 


Tetrazzini—When Luisa Tetrazzini arrived in Eng- 
land recently for a recital tour, she reported the loss 
of her luggage while en route. “It is the first time that 
I have traveled by myself,” said the soprano, “but I 
thought I would like the experience, so I did not bring 
my maid with me. It was such a pleasure to meet an 
old friend unexpectedly in Rome, and we had so much 
to say to each other that we quite forgot about the 
luggage. It was not until we got to England that we 
found it had not been put on the boat. I had only my 
hand bag when I reached the Savoy Hotel. Now the 
luggage has just arrived and all is well again.” 


Coates—A unique program of Christmas and festive 
songs will be the feature of John Coates’ New York 
recital in Town Hall, on Dec. 30. Mr. Coates has made 
patient search in the dusty archives of the British 
Museum for some of the old English ditties. This 
season, though his baggage is conspicuously innocent 
of any contraband Scotch, some of his songs are de- 
cidedly spirituous in content. One carousing song, 
which is set to the tune of “Greensleeves” (about 1580) 
has for its theme “And here for good liquor we shall 
not lack, ’twill whet my brains and strengthen my 
back.” Whether or not such a song will be found 
inimical to the Eighteenth Amendment remains to be 
seen. 
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Point aia Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


The Anathema of a Concert-Goer 





HATE my fellow man, especially at.a concert. 

I go to hear Rachmaninoff and he plays the Chopin Nocturne 
in F Sharp Major. The man and the woman in front of me 
clutch each other. Everybody within a radius of seven rows 

‘| can hear her whisper, “Paderewski gives it quite a different 
interpretation in his record.” 


Then there’s the man I loathe who will not let Heifetz finish 
the thin, sweet, heart-breaking note at the last. He’s a violently appreciative 
soul and he wants to be sure that the audience gets on to the fact. So he 


begins the applause. 

Just as the goose-bumps begin to creep 
up’ in the edges of my hair with the 
agonizing beauty of that final soft wail, 
his inevitable hand-clap jars my very 
soul loose from its moorings. 

It seems to be quite unladylike to 
swear, so I don’t. 

I mutter, and people stare at me. 

* * * 


PARTICULARLY dread the encores. 

If Galli-Curci chooses an encore that 
the audience is familiar with, the ac- 
companist plays the first half-dozen 
measures and the audience recognizes it. 
There is a storm of applause—not be- 
cause they particularly like the song, or 
especially want to hear it, but because it 
demands so little of them in the way of 
attention or appreciation. 

And what is it to me if the woman 
two rows down wants to keep her head 
bobbing in time with the melody? I 
determine that she shall not mar the per- 
fect beauty of Kreisler’s magic music. 

Besides, she is not making a sound, 
and if I do not notice her she cannot 
spoil the music for me. 

But for some reason, I hate her the 
most of all. 

Primitive emotions flood me. I am 
torn between two desires. Shall I shove 
her out of her chair or shall I kick her? 
Then I decide that I will grasp her sway- 
ing head firmly between my two hands 
and bob it up and down in counter oppo- 
sition to the time of the music. 

ok * a 


REISLER himself saves her from my 
revenge. He plays that heavenly 
“Lotus Land” by Cyril Scott. She is be- 
wildered by its swift changes of tempo 
and is hopelessly lost. I gloat and smirk 
like the cat that swallowed the canary. 
It is a personal triumph for me. 
All this is not peculiar to the orches- 
tra chairs. It takes place in the balcony 
too, where, so the theory goes, those who 


! 





attend have said to themselves, “These 
two dollars and twenty cents can buy 
nothing that will mean so much to me as 
two hours of music. There are many 
things I have to deprive myself of, but 
this I cannot do without.” 

Why do such people go to concerts? 
Why are they allowed to go? 

+. * * 


I THINK longingly of the royal theater 
at Bavaria years ago. The brilliantly 
lighted stage—the gorgeously portrayed 
opera—the perfectly trained voices—the 
thrilling, passionate appeal of a finished 
performance, and for whom? 

The only person on the dark side of 
the footlights is the mad King of Bava- 
ria. He is the only audience for the 
opera going forward upon the stage. 

He has been sadly slandered by his- 
torians, that king. 

He had the right idea. 

MARY MATHIS. 
+ * ae 


Phonetically Speaking 


HE “discovered” singer had received 

his first audition by the famous 
master. 

“Quite promising,” remarked the mas- 
ter, “but I should like to hear an ‘h’ or 
two.” 

“You don’t catch me that way,” was 


the reply. “There ain’t no ’igher note 
than G.” 
—Birmingham Gazette and Express. 


* * * 
A Constructive Wight 


VOCAL instructor had displayed a 
sign on his studio door, reading 
“Voice builder.” Beneath it a non-ap- 
preciative soul added “AND CON- 
TRACTOR.” 
“What Price Glory” adds our New 
Haven correspondent, Arthur Troostwyk. 
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ELEN NORFLEET, pianist and 
senior member. of the Norfleet Trio, 
born in Kearney, Mo., of an 
American family 
/ dating back to 
the Virginia Col- 
ony of 1660. Her 
parents, Marie 
L. and Dr. A. L. 
Norfleet, were 
both highly gift- 
ed in music and 
made their home 
the center of the 
cultural life of 
the county. At 
four, Helen be- 
gan to opiay, 
and at five made 
a number of pub- 
lice appearances, 
playing her own 
compositions. She was presented with 
medals and other honors, but was 
withdrawn from public and sent to 
school. Her fundamental musical study 
was done with George Kruger in the 
Kidd-Key Conservatory. At fifteen she 
made her début with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and has since played with the 
New York Philharmonic, Boston Musi- 
cians’ Association, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Fort Worth and San An- 
tonio orchestras. Her training as an 
artist has been under Harold von Mick- 
witz. She was graduated from the 
North Texas College with a high general 
record. With her sister Catharine, vio- 
linist, she concertized through the 
Northwest and Southwest and was one 
of the first to give programs for chil- 
dren. She also appeared as accompanist 


was 





Helen Norfleet 


for Elena Gerhardt, Christine Miller, 
Kitty Cheatham and other artists. 
Until the last four years her tours were 
conducted during leave of absence from 


her work as teacher of piano in Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y., and as director 
of the piano department of the Texas 
State College for Women. After a 
period of European travel, her New 
York début as pianist of the Norfleet 
Trio (with her sister Catharine Norfleet, 
violinist, and her brother, Leeper Nor- 
fleet, ’cellist) was made at Aeolian Hall 
in January, 1923, in a program consisting 
of Brahms and Smetana trios. This 
was followed by extensive tours which 
included an appearance at the White 
House. With the Trio, Miss Norfleet 
has appeared on the leading artists’ 
courses of twenty-six States, and in 
dozens of schools and colleges. Miss 
Norfleet is the author of the official 
Junior Study Course of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and her ex- 
planatory talks are a feature of the 
Norfleet Trio’s matinées for young 
people, which have been presented 
through the junior department of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She is the composer of “Eight Little 
Trios” for young ensemble players and 
the editor and compiler of two other vol- 
umes of trios. Besides musical criticism 
and special articles, Miss Norfleet has 
written a pageant of the history of 
music and is the editor of the chamber 
music department of the Violinist. She 
was the first to record piano parts of 
trios for a reproducing piano. Together 
with her sister and brother she conducts, 
during July and August, a chamber 
music camp in the Ozarks. Her winter 
home is in New York. 
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Matters 





The Tucket 


Question Box Editor: 

What is a “tucket” which one often 
sees referred to in the plays of Shake- 
speare? X. 

Butte, Mont., Dec. 14, 1925. 

A flourish of trumpets. 

a eae 


Tuning the Kettledrum 


Question Box Editor: 
How is the kettledrum wune? 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 18, 1925. 

By a system of screws around the rim. 
These are turned quickly with the hand, 
stretching the head of the drum more or 
less tightly thus raising or lowering the 


pitch of the note. 
7? ? 


The Janko Keyboard 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me something 
about the Janko keyboard? Z. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Dec. 16, 1925. 

The Janko keyboard was invented by 
Paul von Janko, a Hungarian, in 1882. 
It consists of six rows of keys placed 
step-wise above one-another. The cor- 
responding keys of the first, third and 
fifth ranks are fixed on one lever, and 
the second, fourth and sixth, respec- 
tively, so that the same note can _ be 
struck in three different places. The 
chromatic scale is therefore played by 
alternation between the successive keys 
of any two adjoining rows, and the fin- 
gering of all major scales and all minor 
scales is alike. Another advantage 
claimed for the invention is that the in- 
terval of a tenth is the same width as an 
octave on an ordinary keyboard, and a 


broad hand can stretch even a four- 
teenth. In spite of all this, the Janko 
keyboard remains merely a _ curiosity 
and has never come into general use. 


es 
The Real Chénier 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the story of Giordano’s opera, 
“Andrea Chénier” a true one or is it all 
fiction? If not fiction who was the real 
Chénier? oH. F. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1925. 

It is real inasmuch as Chénier was a 
real person. He was a noted French 
poet who was executed under the Revo- 
lution on July 25, 1794, just three days 
before the end of the Terror. He was 
born of a Greek mother in Constan- 
tinople, where his father was French 
consul-general, in 1762. He entered the 
French army at the age of twenty, but 
resigned soon after and gave himself up 
to writing. He was an ardent upholder 
of the Revolution at first, but became 
disgusted at its excesses and incurred 
the disfavor of Robespierre by some de- 
nunciatory pamphlets. The result was 
his incarceration and execution. The 
story of the opera is fiction. 

27 9 9 


The Hopak 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me the meaning 
of the word, “Hopak” as it is used in the 
title of a composition by at a a od 


Canton, IIll., Dec. 19, 1925. 

It is a Russian dance. The real word 
is “gopak” but the “g” has a gutteral 
sound somewhere between our “g” and 
“mR 
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Four Sold Out Concerts in Boston when 





Brahms 
(First Symphony ) 


One may doubt if any visiting con- 
ductor has ever obtained from the or- 
chestra the coordination that marked 
yesterday the middle movement of 
Brahms’ First Symphony. 

For symmetry, delicacy and sheer 
poetry the orchestra in our hearing 
has never done a better job than in 
the Brahms Andante. Here is a move- 


Mozart 
(Symphony D Major) 


« 


Tschaikowsky 
( Fourth Symphony) 


A year ago the orchestra played the 
same symphony, but not as they did 
yesterday, with each melody tense and 
exquisitely turned, playing the valse, 
the andante, so warmly and delicately, 
the pricking scherzo of the ghoulish 
dancers with such infinite lightness; 
the finale with such oriental lushness 
and abandon. 

Boston Herald, Dec. 14. 


Wagner 


(Prelude Tristan und Isolde, 
Overture, Tannhauser ) 


Leginska conducts her 


Leginska 
(Symphonic Poem—‘‘Beyond 


the Fields We Know’’) 


Mendelssohn 


( Overture—Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 


Beethoven 
(Leonore Overture No. 3) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


(Scheherazade ) 


ment for the Leginska stick; a stately, 
majestic flow, leavened by a certain 
mild wonder and edged with a little 
song. How easily she seemed to find 
it! How sympathetically she read it! 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 16, 1925. 


* * * 


Plainly she herself feels both the 
essential bigness and the grave beauty 
of this formidable music; she has ear 
as well for the just pace of each move- 
ment, for the place that this or the 
other salient detail should fill in the 


composer’s complicated scheme. Yes- 
terday she communicated these 
things to the orchestra and thence to 
her intently listening audience. 
Warren Story Smith, 
Boston Post, Nov. 16. 


* * * 


Leginska led the symphony tri- 
umphantly. A triumph it was to 
make every individual choir meet its 
difficult duties in a way one would 
have believed scarcely possible. 

R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 16. 





Indeed, a more delightful performance of a Mozart sym- 
phony than that of yesterday is not often to be heard. 
Warren Story Smith, Boston Post, Nov. 2. 
* * x 


Discerningly, she reduced the numbers and balanced the 
Every detail in embroidery 
by the wood-winds stood clear; three or four brass instru- 


proportions of the orchestra. 


ductor’s hand. 





Leginska gave the symphony a 
highly satisfying performance.  Cli- 
maxes, both in the first movement 
and in the fiery last movement were 
exceedingly well managed. The waltz 
movements were full of grace and 
charm, The pizzicato scherzo in 
strings and in winds and brasses ap- 
proached in degree the playing of a 
virtuoso orchestra. The heats and 
fervors of the last movement alter- 
nated with the slower, more sombre 
folk-theme, as with the stirring Fate 
motiv. One by one Leginska led 


these various and varying types of 
music, ending in a most exciting and 
vivid close. 

Boston Transcript, Dec. 14. 


* * * 


From the composer’s own letters 
there seems reason to suppose that he 
would have liked her interpretation 
tremendously. 

The rest of the symphony could not 
have been cavilled at by the most fas- 
tidious. Somehow Leginska tuned 





The Prelude to “Tristan und 
Isolde” was played with a fine inten- 
sity, with warmth of tone and true 
emotional force. 

Warren Story Smith, 
Boston Post, Nov. 9. 


The Prelude to “Tristan und 
Isolde” and the Overture from “Tann- 
hauser” she brought to a performance 
unexpectedy effective. This difficult 
music reached an entirely satisfac- 
tory, a surprisingly sound rendition. 
To the leader, for her building of cli- 
max, for her effective proportioning 
of sections, for her tempi and dyna- 





ments sounded as imposing as a full choir. 
excess of strings or over-emphasis with them stifle inner 
voices or clog progress. 
the inflections upon it. 
Mozart of an easy-going symphony sounded from the con- 


Leg 


Noteworthy achievements as wel! 
were the beautiful sound throughout 
the andante, the poetic opening bars 
of the finale’s adagio, the tremulous, 
quivering accompaniments to the 
lovely passage for horns in the same 
movement, and the successful dealing 
with the tormenting rhythms of the 
finale. The nobility of the music, as 
well as its beauty, Leginska made 
manifest to everybody on hand. 

R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 16. 


Nowhere did 


Clear flowed melody; light were 
The playful, fanciful, ever-ready 


H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, Nov. 2. 


down the sad pleasant reminiscences 
of childhood in the slow movement so 
that they departed for once from sen- 
timentality. 

Across the pizzicato scherzo she 
danced a shimmering course, full of 
contrast and play of light. And to the 
dramatic finale, probably as virile as 
any music by the Russian, she brought 
additional fire. The incisive attack of 
the orchestra, the precision with 
which it bit off the climaxes, the fer- 
vor with which it mounted to the end, 
all attested Leginska’s ability. 

Boston Globe, Dec. 14. 


mics must go high credit for a splen- 
did performance. 
Boston Evening Transcript, 
Nov. 9. 
* *k * 


She gave a thrilling reading of the 
“Tannhauser” overture. 
Boston Globe, Nov. 9. 


A OMO 





Regarding the music itself, one finds many desirable 
features. First of all, it is an accurate transcript of the 
impersonal and grotesquely exotic flavor of Dunsany’s 
text. Built on a soulless and distorted tale of dreams, the 
outline of the music betrays a like distortion, as though 
one viewed it through a flawed glass. The orchestration 
enhances the fantastically colored atmosphere. Some truly 
exquisite moments occur, as for example, in the delightful 
dance of the “little faun on a bronze disc,” transcribed 


own Symphonic Poem 


effectively by Leginska with a vivacious xylophone. 
Rhythms and melodies throughout sustain the enchant- 
ment and eerie illumination of Dunsany’s mood pictures. 
Boston Transcript, Nov. 9. 
se 
Leginska showed herself a master at writing for orches- 
tra. Every instrument in it she made tell; with every 
combination she contrived she succeeded. 
R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 9. 


In the Mendelssohn overture, played with fine delicacy and lightness, the strings produced a sound to be proud of: 


R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 9. 


a 





Under her hands the Leonore over- 
ture emerged radiant and lovely, 
slowly, cumulative, untouched by 
pedantry. Boston Herald, Dec. 14. 


x** * 


All the mystery of the introduction, 
all the cheerfulness of the main theme, 
all that is portentous and ominous in 
the trumpet-calls, she drew from the 
men, Boston Transcript, Dec. 14. 


Unlike some other recent perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s overture to 
“Leonore No. 3,” the one yesterday 
allowed Beethoven to speak for him- 
self. Leginska imparted an impres- 
sive mystery to the slow introduction, 
a portion of the score that is ex- 
tremely difficult to handle. Gradually 
she stirred the forces of the strings to 
the dramatic entrance of the trumpet. 
Brilliantly she measured the jubilant 





Conductor and orchestra equally 
distinguished themselves in the play- 
ing of “Scheherezade.” There was a 


glow and a body of tone, a rhythmic 
freedom and incisiveness, and, in the 
final movement, a corybantic frenzy, 
a brilliance and a sonority to which, 
seemed for the moment, the 


so it 


People’s Symphony Orchestra had 
never before attained. 
Warren Story Smith, 


Boston Post, Nov. 2, 1925. 
: 2 & 


Leginska’s leadership contributed 
notably to an unusually fine perform- 


coda to cap a rémarkable perform- 
ance. Thus it was evident that Bee 
thoven unaided can perhaps do mor: 
than some of his interpreters wil 
allow him. Boston Globe, Dec. 14. 


* * * 


The overture she made a thing of 
impelling beauty. Its intensity thrilled 
the audience. 

Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 14. 


ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche 
herezade.” Leginska’s greatest tri 
umph was in the brilliant finale. Sh 
lent a cumulative power to the in 
sistent rhythmic figures. The ship 
wreck for once came as a thrilling 
emotional climax. 
Boston Globe, Nov. 2, 1925. 
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Leginska conducts 
and plays 
Beethoven Concerto 


properly balanced orchestra, 


Delightfully at ease, both as player 
and conductor, Leginska was _ re- 
warded with tumultuous applause, be- 
ing recalled no fewer than eight times. 
Twice she insisted on the orchestra 
rising to share her triumph. 

Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 16. 


in contrast. 





Weber Concerto 


thread of the music in perfect 


As was the case in her recent per- 
formance with this orchestra of an 
early concerto of Beethoven, Leginska 
played her own measures deftly, with 
impeccable taste, with abundant tonal * *K * 
charm; and alternately playing and 
conducting she brought to pass a uni- 
fied, well-coordinated performance. 

Warren Story Smith, 
Boston Post, Dec. 14. 


tra sharing in the ovation. 





SUMMARY 


An unmistakable talent for orchestral conducting. 
Warren Story Smith, Boston Post, Nov. 16. 
ees 


R Leginska conducted with the communicating enthusiasm and the insight 
into the intentions of the composer now to be expected from her. 
Boston Globe, Dec. 14. 
* * O* 
The orchestra won fresh laurels under Leginska’s masterly leadership. 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 9. 
* * * 
Again presided as guest conductor with signal success. 


Boston Traveler, Nov. eg. 
* kx 


The orchestra sounded much more coordinated and finished than last week. 


Leginska has managed to infuse unity, and therefore strength, into it in this 
short space. Boston Traveler, Nov. 2. 
* * * 
DUX FEMINA FACTI 


An unusual and charming picture Leginska made leading the band of men 
who sat beforé her; unusual by the mere fact that she held a post customarily 
sacred to man—though her achievement proved it not nearly so sacred as 
custom has maintained. Boston Evening Transcript, Nov. 9. 

* ok Ok 

Leginska is the meticulous leader. She is distinctly the type of conduetor 
that one calls poetic. The flexion of her two arms, the curve of the fingers, 
the half-cup of the hand are very rhythmic and seductive. Leginska is an able 
and inspiring leader. D. McC., Boston Transcript, Nov: 16. 

* ok x 

The concert served to demonstrate once more that Leginska is a conductor 
of distinct abilities, of an individuality which does not obtrude itself to the 
hurt of the music, of a sensibility to light and shade and of a driving person- 
ality that obtains the effects she desires. Boston Globe, Dec. 14. 

* * * 

There was not so much as standing room left. Ne crowd can have been 
larger than this one. An interested audience, it appeared enthusiastic, “Yes- 
terday marked a peak on the Leginska conductor chart—the record of a very 
able piece of work. i Boston Transcript, Nov. 16. 

* * 

She works her will upon the orchestra individually and collectively by the 
permeating and inspiriting force of personality. 

H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, Nov. 2. 


Then with ease and grace, as though she 
were doing nothing difficult at all, Leginska 
conducted a reduced orchestra through the 
concerto and played the solo part exquisitely. 
For once a Beethoven concerto, played in a 
comparatively small auditorium and with a 
must have 
sounded something as Beethoven meant it to 
sound. How well it sounded, with all its or- 
chestral color made audible, with the piano 
blending perfectly or at will standing forward 


R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 16. 


Leginska’s ease at the piano, from which 
she conducts, is remarkable; she keeps the 
line; she 
gives a poetic performance. The reception of 
the piece by the audience can only be described 
as tremendous, and she insisted on the orches- 


Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 14. 


Leginska’s arm technique and her calmness 
in her dual role as soloist and conductor are 
traits of her unusual personality and talents. 

Boston Advertiser, Dec. 14. 
































Leginska showed Boston in no wavering manner her genuine skill at man- 
aging an orchestra, both her fine qualities as a musician and her warmth of 
temperament she made tell; quite as she makes them tell when, playing the 

iano, she finds herself in her happiest vein. 
P R. R. G., Boston Herald, Nov. 2. 
* OR * 


‘Ethel Leginska scored her fifth triumph as guest conductor of the People’s 


Symphony Orchestra. Boston Traveler, Dec. 14. 
* * x 


From the first hushed measures of the Leonore overture to the tumult, the 
barbaric fury of the finale of Tschaikowsky’s most Russian and least quoted 
symphony, it was a performance musically alive, poetic, and impassioned. And 
once again this laboring and increasingly dexterous orchestra became charged 
with something of her immense elan, her leaping imagination, her musical 
eloquence. ‘ Boston Herald, Dec. 14. 

+ « 


NEW HEIGHTS 

It was recognized as early as last spring that Ethel Leginska has large 
abilities as a conductor. Yesterday afforded fresh proof of it. Many of the 
duties expected of a conductor she performed like a veteran. Tonal balance 
between the various choirs and voices of the orchestra she kept admirably 
adjusted. Relation between melodic or significant voices and accompanying 
parts was always clear, the tone of the strings was brighter and more shining, 
was fuller and deeper, also was above all more plastic than we have ever 
heard it. ae , 

Most of all, Leginska provided a dynamic impulse which supplied the 
fundamental need of this orchestra, and through it all there flowed a rhythmic 
flexibility, a freedom, which was as the coursing of the blood of life through 
the veins of a spirited, high-bred organism. The orchestra in response sounded 
like a new group of men. Let Leginska take but a few steps more in the 
direction in which she is headed, and she will find herself among the great ones 
in the world of conductors. Boston Transcript, Dec. 14, 1925. 





Leginska’s next engagements as conductor are with the People’s Symphony in 


Fall River, December 27th, 1925, and with 80 members of the New York 





Philharmonic Orchestra at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 3rd, 1926. 


————= KNABE PIANO ——————_—_—_—————— 





LEGINSKA IS AVAILABLE AS PERMANENT CONDUCTOR OR GUEST CONDUCTOR 
For terms and dates address: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
After June Ist, exclusive management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Three Works Added to Season s Répertoire at Metropolitan / 
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“Martha” ona 
Sung for First 
Time This Year — Ruffo 
Makes Formal Entry in 
Giordano Work—Alda and 
Gigli Applauded in Flotow 
Melodies — Arnold Gabor 
Makes Fine Impression as 
“Beckmesser” on Twenty- 
four Hours’ Notice at Popu- 
lar “Meistersinger”’ 


, RINGING the season’s 
repertoire up to twen- 
ty-six operas, Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chen- 
ier,” * Halévy’s “La 
Juive” and the old 
standby, Flotow’s “Martha” were 
added to the list at the Metropolitan 
last week. The most interesting inei- 
dent, however, was the substit« ing 
of Arnold Gabor for Gustav Schiitz- 
endorf as Beckmesser, in the Seatur- 
day-night “Meistersinger.’”’ Mr. Gabor 
made his first appearance in the role 
on any stage at twenty-four hours’ 
notice and created an excellent im- 


lictautee”* 
“Juive” 





pression. A fine “Pelléas” opened 
the week which _ included _ also, 
“Lohengrin” and “Cavalleria” and 


“Pagliacci.” 
A Faultless “Pelléas”’ 


‘ “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Debussy’s in- 
credibly beautiful fantasy, has rarely 
been more lovingly performed than on 
Monday evening, Dec. 14. Everyone 
and everything seemed en rapport. 
Edward Johnson’s superb Pelléas is one 
of his finest characterizations. Every 
movement of his body means something 
and contributes to the subtlety of his 
impersonation. He is satisfied to be an 
integral part of a climax without at- 
tempting to dominate it, although big 
tones are his when they are needed. He 
is an artist, and an ideal Pelléas. The 
Golaud of Clarence Whitehill, powerful- 
ly wrought and consistently moving, was 
rather better sung than hitherto, and 
his conception had more of’ grim, un- 
relenting force. Lucrezia Bori sang 
excellently and was a dreamy Mélisande. 
Léon Rothier was Arkél, and Louise 
Hunter, Yniold, both fine. Kathleen 
Howard acquitted himself admirably as 
Geneviéve and Paolo Ananian lent at- 
mosphere as the Physician of the last 
scene. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Hasselmans, was perfect. Ss. 


Enter, Titta Ruffo 


Although Titta Ruffo had sung the 
previous week in a benefit performance 
of “Gioconda,” his first appearance at a 
regular subscription performance was 
as Gerard, in the year’s first hearing of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” on 
Wednesday evening. Rosa Ponselle sang 
Madeleine and Beniamino Gigli, the title- 
réle. The minor parts were capably 
assumed by Mmes. Bourskaya, Dalossy 
and Telva, and Messrs. Tibbett, Pal- 
trinieri, Reschiglian, Didur, Bada, Picco, 
Ananian, D’Angelo and Malatesta. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 

The singing of the individual artists 
was, for the most part, good, with 
honors going to Mr. Gigli. The “Im- 
provviso” in the first act was beauti- 
fully sung, even if Mr. Gigli was some- 
what over-conscious of the audience, 
and the tenor’s tone in the opening of 
the final scene was of almost unearthly 
beauty. Mr. Ruffo was clapped and 
cheered after everything he sang, and 
“Nemico della Patria” interrupted the 
performance for several minutes. Miss 
Ponselle gave a fine account of herself 
and her voice sounded particularly well. 
Her dramatic scene at the end of the 
third act was particularly moving. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted strenuously and 
much of the time with violence. 

4: &.. MB. 


The Third “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” had its third perform- 
ance of the season on Thursday night, 
with Marcella Roeseler substituting at 
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the last minute for Elizabeth Rethberg, 
in the réle of Elsa, and making a very 
good impression. Rudolph Laubenthal 
in the title-réle, Margarete Matzenauer 
as Ortrud, Clarence Whitehill as Telra- 
mund, Paul Bender as King Henry and 
Lawrence Tibbett as the Herald. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. W. W. M. 


The Operatic Twins 


The ever popular operatic twins, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were sung at a special matinée for the 
benefit of the Little Mothers’ Association 
on Dec. 18. The cast of the former in- 
cluded Maria Jeritza, Ina Bourskaya 
and Grace Anthony; Mr. Tokatyan re- 
placing Mario Chamlee who was unable 
to appear, and Mario Basiola. In 
“Pagliacci,” Mme. Mario appeared as 
Nedda, with Messrs. Johnston, Ruffo, 
Bada and Tibbett. Mr. Papi conducted 
both works. The audience was a ca- 
pacity one and the artists were all 
greeted with tumultuous applause both 
during the performance and between 
the acts. J. D. 


“La Juive” Returns 


Melancholy memories still cling to ‘“‘La 
Juive,” as the last opera in which Enrico 
Caruso sang at the Metropolitan, and 
the one of his last new réle. But that 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza acted ad- 
visedly in restoring it to the répertoire 
after shelving it for two seasons, was 
again made clear beyond a shadow of 
doubt when Halévy’s old opera had its 
first performance of the season at the 
Metropolitan Friday night. 

Giovanni Martinelli stirred his audi- 
ence to shouts by his vigorous singing in 
the finale of the first act and, even more 
excitedly, at the close of the first scene 
of the last act, when the patriarchal 
Eleazor sings the tenor lament, “Rachel, 
quand du Seigneur,” ever the high point 
of the opera. 

Rosa Ponselle, too, gave lavishly of 
her vocal riches in the part of Rachel, 
one of her happiest réles. She was re- 
splendent on this occasion in new and 
personally becoming array, with a 
change of color scheme for each act. 
That is the now familiar way of ascen- 
dant stars, but one could only recall how 
much more appropriate were the simpler 
costumes she wore when the revival was 
first made at the Metropolitan. 

The Cardinal of “La Juive” remains 
Leon Rothier’s best réle. He again 
brought to it the grand manner of 
Halévy’s operatic day. Others.appearing 
were Ralph Errolle as Léopold, Charlotte 
Ryan as The Princess, and Arnold Gabor, 
James Wolfe and Louis D’Angelo in sec- 
ondary parts. 

Some of the principals sang flat at 
times, but to itemize such details would 
be to over-emphasize their importance in 
what was an excellent representation. 
Florence Rudolph took over the steps Ro- 
sina Galli has danced heretofore in the 
two charming divertissements. Louis 
Hasselmans, who last season succeeded 
Artur Bodanzky as the conductor of “La 
Juive,” gave a circumspect and polished 
performance. Ds 2s 


The First “Marta” 


A contagious spirit of bonhomie per- 
vaded the season’s first “Marta” on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Dec. 19. With Gennaro 
Papi conducting, and with Frances Alda 
and Beniamino Gigli in their accustomed 
places as the lovers who, aided by a 
lingering rose, triumphed over all mis- 
understandings, a successful performance 
was assured. Add to these advantages 
the presence of Kathleen Howard and 
Giuseppe De Luca as the supplementary 
young people, and Pompilio Malatesta as 
Sir Tristan, and it will be seen that 
nothing was lacking to give both action 
and music the necessary filip and charm. 

All these artists were as happily con- 
cerned in each other’s success as in their 
own personal share of the production. 
Gracious little tributes were paid, by 
one to another, when steady applause 
brought the participants before the cur- 
tain again and again, and the general 
feeling obviously was that of a congenial 
family party.” 

Mme. Alda’s Marta had its wonted 
charm, both of vocalization and person. 
Mr. Gigli sang Lionel’s measures as only 
an artist of his affiliations and tempera- 
ment can sing them, producing at all 
times a luscious quality of tone. Miss 
Howard was a vivacious Nancy, and Mr. 
De Luca’s Plunkett was in every sense 
admirable. As comedians, Mr. Mala- 


testa, and Louis D’Angelo, the latter ap- 
pearing as the Sheriff, were able con- 
tributors to the brightness of the per- 
formance, as were Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Flora Cingolani, Lavina Puglioli and 
Agnes Moore in the réles of the Servant 
and the Three Maids. 

The melodic beauty of the music was 
thoroughly brought out by Mr. Papi, 
who used the Overture as an interlude 
between the first and second scenes. 

D. 


The Third “Meistersinger” 


“Die Meistersinger” was given its 
third performance of the season on the 
evening of Dec. 19. Arnold Gabor, sub- 
stituting for the indisposed Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, sang Beckmesser for the 
first time in his career and did it on such 
short notice that he had no rehearsal. 
His characterization was excellent in it- 
self, and so scrupulously modeled on the 
Schiitzendorf reading as to be indistin- 
guishable by the uninitiate. One’s com- 
pliments go to an artist so adaptable to 
an emergency. 

The Eva of Marcella Réseler was that 
singer’s first Metropolitan essay at the 
role, and was not noticeably successful 
either in vocal art or histrionism. She 
was at her best in the second act, but 
that best left one regretting the absence 
of Elisabeth Rethberg. 

Clarence Whitehill’s Hans Sachs was 
thoroughly enjoyable, as usual, for its 
dignity, quiet humor and_ tenderness. 
Curt Taucher sang Walther’s iterations 
of the vrize song with lyric vigor. Marion 
Telva as Magdalena and George Meader 
as David were familiar figures. . Léon 
Rothier sang Pogner for the first time 
this season. Paolo Ananian took Gabor’s 
place as A Night Watchman. Others in 
the cast were Messrs. Schlegel, Bloch, 
Bada, Altglass, Paltrinieri, Vajda, Wolfe 
and Gustafson. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted in a manner to delight all Wag- 
nerites. By. ta aa 





Sunday Night Concert 


The seventh Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House devoted 
one-half of the program to the works of 
Johann Strauss, in honor of the cen- 
tenary of the birth: of the composer. 
Richard Wagner’s music was chosen, 
rather oddly, for the first part of the 
evening’s entertainment. The usual large 
audience applauded with equal enthusi- 
asm everything from the _ opening 
“Rienzi” Overture to the final “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. The soloists were Ellen 
Dalossy, Queena Mario and Marcella 
Roeseler, sopranos; Marion Telva, con- 
tralto, and George Meader and Curt 
Taucher, tenors. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted the orchestra. The completed 
program included, in addition to the num- 
bers already mentioned, Wagner’s “Dich 
Teure Halle,’ from “Tannhauser,” the 
Prize Song from ‘“Meistersinger,” the 
songs “Triume” and “Schmerzen,” the 
Duet from Act I of “Walkiire” and 
Strauss’ “Fledermaus” Overture, “Roses 
from the South” Waltz, Entracte and 
Trio from “Zigeunerbaron,” and _ the 
waltz songs, “Voices of Spring” and that 
of Adele from “Fledermaus.” 





Johnson and Gordan to Sing Spirituals 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor 
Gordan will select the program for their 
third concert of Negro spirituals, in 
Town Hall on Dec. 27, from Mr. John- 
son’s book of “American. Negro Spiri- 
tuals,” compiled with the collaboration 
of his brother, James Weldon Johnson. 





Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, ’cellist, who 
was heard recently in Aeolian Hall, New 
York City, has been engaged to play at 
the Vermont Festival in Barre next May. 





Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been 
engaged to sing at the Worcester Fes- 
tival, and in Hartford, Conn., early in 
January. 
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Week of Varied Recitals 












‘everal Débuts of Interest En- 
liven a Rather Unexciting 
Week of Recitals—Joseph 
Szigeti Makes Fine Impres- 
sion in First Recital—Cham- 
ber Musie-Society of New 
York Applauded in Unique 
Program—Mme. Cahier De- 
lights Audience in Unfa- 
miliar Songs—Onegin Re- 
turns in Superb Voice 


ITH the approach of 
Christmas, the number 
of recitals fell off still 
further last week, 

| though there were 
; some of paramount in- 

terest. Sigrid Onegin gave her first 
recital after an absence of two years, 
proving herself the same artist as 
heretofore. Mme. Charles Cahier pre- 
sented a delightfully unfamiliar pro- 
gram at the second of her series of 

recitals, winning applause from a 

discriminating audience. Several 

youthful débutants displayed prom- 
ise in somewhat trying programs. 











Clara Bloomfield Appears 


Clara Bloomfield, announced as a 
soprano but really a diseuse, made her 
début in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 14, with a worthy colleague at 
the piano in Madeleine Marshall Simon. 
A niece of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 

d a disciple of Yvette Guilbert, Miss 

omfield proved an artist able to give 

isure to her hearers. Her vocal 

ipment is not huge but what there is 

well produced and attractive. Her 

resentation patterns somewhat after 

iat of the priceless Guilbert, many of 
vhose favorites were included on her 
program. 

After two English Folk-ballads, in 
which the strain of nervousness was 
noticeable, Miss Bloomfield gave the 
Irish Famine Song, “Over Here,” with 
fine spirit. A group of French numbers, 
billed as Folk “sogs”’ was delightfully 
lone, with simplicity and polish, “Le 
‘oi a fait battre tambour” and “Mar- 
roton va-ta Vieau” being’ especially 
vell done, although overlong. 

The list included numbers in five lan- 
zuages, among them the Russian 


“Umarilas,” the Polish “Oj, idzie se - 


janicek,” and the Ukrainian “Oj pid 
wiszneju,” and German was distinguish- 
Ss. 


| able among the encores. We 


Nancy Wilson, ’Cellist 


Nancy Wilson, a young ’cellist, heard 
n recital at the Town Hall on Monday 
‘vening, Dec. 14, had as chief merit in 
ner equipment a very smooth and broad 
A Sammartini Sonata, 


which opened the program, was given 
with Raymond Bauman as a pleasing co- 
artist at the piano. Its somewhat anti- 
que flavor and classic development- 
pattern afforded moments of interest, 
but the whole was somewhat long. Miss 
Wilson played charmingly in Saint- 
Saéns’ suave Concerto *in A Minor, 
though her technical accomplishments 
are capable of further development. 
She succeeded remarkably well in sus- 
taining interest in the unaccompanied 
Bach Suite in C. The final group in- 


cluded pleasing numbers by Huré, 
] auré, Glazounoff and Popper. The 
audience was cordial. G. De 


James Wolf in Recital 


. James Wolfe, bass, one of the promis- 
ing younger members of the Metropoli- 
tan forces, made a New York recital 
début in Aeolian Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 14. The sonority and rich- 
ess of certain of his tones seem to 
estine Mr. Wolfe for finer achievements 
‘an he has yet reached. His voice is 
ithout doubt one of the most unusual 
to be heard today, but his control of it 
is not always beyond cavil. As is often 
he ease with organs of such resonance 





and size, the chest tones are serviceable 
and of compelling power. But in higher 
pianissimo passages the singer had at 
times some difficulty, and his breathing 
was in slight measure faulty. As recital 
singer, Mr. Wolfe disclosed an excellent 
sense’ of characterization, especially in 
his Russian group, given in the original. 
A Rubinstein Ballade had a rare read- 
ing of racial accent and sentiment, and 
Moussorgsky’s “Flea” was eloquent in 
its differentiation of mood. The “Song 
of the Volga Boatmen,” though not the 
singer’s happiest achievement, was:-re- 
peated at the end of the group. The 
list was opened with arias from Gou- 
nod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra” and Halévy’s “La 
Juive.” Later there were German lieder 
by Liszt, Simon and Hermans, and 
several numbers given with organ ac- 
companiment by Carolyn M. Cramp. 
English songs by Clarke, Ward- 
Stephens, Silberta and Felman added an 
intimate note to the close. I. Seligman 
was a serviceable accompanist. 
R. M. K. 


Christian Science Oratorio 


The Oratorio: Society of the New York 
City Christian Science Institute, John 
Warren Erb, conductor, gave its annual 
concert on Dec. 15, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The elaborate program 
was devotional in character, with inter- 
est centering in sections of Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The Society was assisted by an orches- 
tra of sixty-two members of the New 


York Philharmonic, and the following 
soloists: Vida Milholland, Kitty Cheat- 
ham, Marion C. Kener, Esther Wendell, 
Violet Parish-Watson, and Alice Osborn 
Madden, sopranos; Harriet Foster and 
Mina Hager, contraltos; J. Steel Jami- 
son, tenor; Darl Bethman, baritone. 
Augusta E. Stetson, principal of the 
Institute, acted as reader. The pro- 
gram was headed by a Biblical quo- 
tation: “I will sing with the spirit 
and I will sing with the understanding 
also.” 

Following the reading of three poems 
by Mary Baker Eddy came the first 
musical number,.“The Lord’s Prayer” 
adapted by Miss Cheatham to Handel’s 
Largo, and arranged for chorus by 
Frederick E. Scarlett. Among other 
compositions were “The Vision” by 
Edna Edgerton Gordon; “The Scientific 
Statement of Being,” by Mrs. Eddy, to 
music of Mr. Erb; “Harvest Song,” 
poem by Mrs. Stetson, music by Miss 
Cheatham, arrangement by Percy 
Grainger for chorus, with soprano solo 
sung by the composer; and “O Thou 
That Tellest Good Tidings to Zion” from 
“Messiah” with Miss Hager as soloist. 

The second half of the program 
opened with a cantata by Franklin 
Ford, “The Second Appearing of 
Christ.” Mr. Kelley’s work came next. 
Three excerpts were given: “The De- 
lectable Mountains,” “The Celestial 
City” and the “Song of the Shepherd 
Boy,” sung by Kitty Cheatham. Mr. 
Bethman sang the parts of the Narrator 
and Christian, Mr. Jamison Hopeful, 
Miss Milholland the Angel, and the 
Misses Foster, Wendell, Cheatham and 
Kener the Shepherds. 

The work had obviously been care- 
fully and whole-heartedly rehearsed, 
and the participants brought out each 
detail of the ambitious music. The 
austere spirit of the original text was 
matched by the fervor of the perform- 
ance. The audience, which filled the 
huge auditorium, refrained from ap- 
plause as is the custom at these —s" 


Marcel Salzinger, Baritone 


Marcel Salzinger, Rumanian baritone, 
whose fine voice and excellent singing 
have been enjoyed before by New York 
audiences, was heard in recital in 


Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 15, 
with Emil J. Polak at the piano. 

Padre Martini’s delectable “Plaisir 
d’Amour” (which has not been heard in 
some time) opened the program, the 
song somewhat less effective in Italian 
than in its original French, but beauti- 
ful for all that, because well sung. 
Gluck’s “O, del mio Dolce Ardor” and 
Durante’s “Danza, Danza” (for about 
the 1000th time in the past month!) and 
an aria from “Don Carlos” of Verdi, 
composed the first group. The aria was 
dramatically sung and was much ap- 
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plauded. A well chosen group in Ger- 
man, by Brahms, Franz and Loewe came 
next, Mr. Salzinger placing himself im- 
mediately among the few who can sing 
the difficult songs of the last-named com- 
poser. Ferrari’s lovely “Le Miroir” be- 
gan the French group which included 
an unfamiliar aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Henry VIII,” given with fine tone and 
dramatic intensity. The English group 
was of songs by Scott, Morgan, Polak 
and Griffes, and an extra German group 
at the end included songs by Hermann, 
Strauss and Fleishmann. « 

Viewed as a whole, Mr. Salzinger’s 
singing gives much pleasure not only on 
account of the mechanical perfection of 
his art as well as his temperamental 
equipment, but also because it has the 
ring of sincerity, a by no means common 
attribute of vocalists. Gs cae Sie 


Rosamond-Silberta Recital 


A joint recital was given by Mme. 
Maria Rosamond, soprano, and Rhéa 
Silberta, pianist-composer, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 15. Harry 
Kaufman was at the piano for Mme. 
Rosamond except in a group of Miss 
Silberta’s own songs which the composer 
accompanied. 

Mme. Rosamond, who was heard under 
similar circumstances last May, dis- 
closed the same voice of fine timbre and 
good placement. Her groups were not 
arranged according to geography nor 
chronology, and the result was some- 
what lacking in unity, though interest- 
ing withal. Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” 
which closed the first group was especi- 
ally well sung. A Spanish song in the 
second group, by Huarte and one of 
Spanish content by Aubert, were par- 
ticularly well done. The final group of 


four songs by Miss Silberta, “Wild 
Geese”, “Rendezvous,” “Beloved” and 
“Yom Kippur” all earned much ap- 
plause. 


Miss Silberta’s first solo number was 





the “Appassionata’ Sonata of Bee- 
thoven which she played with good in- 
tention. Her second group of shorter 
numbers, was by Chopin, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Pick-Mangiagalli, Niemann, 
Nerini, and herself. Her own number, 
a “Fantasie-Ballade” had a Hungarian 
flavor. Miss Silberta’s playing was well 
received. a DB. 


Laurie Merrill Sings 


Laurie Merrill, soprano, gave a song 
recital in costume, Dec. 16, in Steinway 
Hall. She sang a group of Spanish 
songs in the costume of 1850, and it was 
in this group that she did the best work 
of the evening. Next came a group of 
French songs, for which she wore a 
1790 costume. There was “Depuis le 
jour” from “Louise,” in which Miss 
Merrill appeared just as she does in real 
life, and a group of English songs which 
she sang with a great variety of mood. 
Richard Hageman was an excellent ac- 
companist. There were many flowers. 

E. A. 


Sigrid Onegin 
Sigrid Onegin’s song recital on Dec. 
16 in ‘ .ynegie Hall was her first of 
the season, although she had appeared 
six weeks earlier in the same auditorium 
as soloist with the New York Sym- 


phony. Her program made one excur- 
sion into the ornate—Handel’s “Furi- 
bondo spira il vento”’—and thereafter 
remained among the lyrics: a half dozen 
of the delicate songs of Peter Cornelius, 
four of the “Magelonelieder” of Brahms, 


three numbers from the “Nursery 
Songs” of Moussorgsky, Martin Shaw’s 
setting of MHenley’s “Invictus” and 


Frank La Forge’s “Song of the Open.” 
The singer’s ardent auditors caused 
her to make many returns to the stage 
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is phenomenal.” 
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writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


“T have never before been so completely satisfied with any 
piano at my public concerts or in my private use as I have 
been with the Mason ¢? Hamlin. The Mason &% Hamlin 
Pianos are remarkable in all the essential qualities which 
go to make up an artistic instrument of the very first quality. 
The tone is always beautiful, with a remarkable clarity 
and musical quality, and its carrying or singing Capacity 
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and to lengthen the program by more 
than a half dozen extra numbers, in- 


cluding Schumann’s “Friihlingsnacht,” 
Mozart’s “Alleluia,” Brahms’ “Der 
Schmied” and a Swiss folk-song. Franz 
Dorfmiiller provided accompaniments 
admirable for precision and deft shad- 
ing. 


Mme. Onegin’s voice, possessing ma- 
jesty and loveliness, is one of the great 
voices of our day. Naturally placed, it 
is not flawed by the common contralto 
break between middle and upper regis- 
ters. Yet its beauty is sometimes 
clouded by errors in method—indirect 
attack on high notes, over-emphasis on 
legato and incomplete breath control. 
Against these one credits her clear and 
luscious tone, inexhaustible volume and 
gracious phrasing. Bl. DB. 


Sittig Trio in Recital 


The Sittig Trio made its first New 
York appearance this season on Dec. 
15 in Aeolian Hall in a program which 
included a contemporary work, new to 
this country, by Alexander Veermolen, 
a young Dutch composer. The two other 
numbers presented were the Brahms C 
Minor Trio, and the Beethoven Trio in 
D, No. 1, the latter played in commem- 
oration of the composer’s birthday. 

The Veermolen Trio proved a com- 
position of some charm, competently put 
together, pleasant enough to hear, but 
of no particular consequence. The per- 
formance was in general good. The 
Beethoven Trio, admirably played with 
firmness of line and beauty of tone was, 
however, the most enjoyable number on 
the program. Did 


Fourth “Artistic Morning” 


The main attraction of the fourth 
“artistic morning” of the De Segurola- 
Piza season at the Hotel Plaza on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 17, was non-musical—Will 
Rogers, the comedian who forsook the 
“Follies” this year to tour the country 
together with the De Reszké Singers. 
On this occasion, too, Mr. Rogers was 
assisted by “the boys” who divided the 
first four groups on the program with 
Nanette Guilford, soprano of the Metro- 
politan. 

The quartet’s offerings were interest- 
ingly contrasted and always effectively 
sung. Their numbers included Herbert 
Hughes’ “Simple Simon,” a study in 
imitation after Corelli; H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Deep River;” “John Peel,” arranged 
by Cecil Forsyth; Bruno Huhn’s “In- 
victus;” Bazan’s “Seguidilla,” and the 
Leoncayallo-Johnson “Mattinata.” Miss 
Guilford’s voice was shown to consistent 


advantage in “Voi Che Sapete” and 
“Ernani Involami,” as well as_ in 
Respighi’s “Stornellata Marinara,” 
Cimara’s “Canto di Primavera” and 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring.” 


Mr. Rogers was the last to appear. 
“All I know is what I read in the 
papers” was his official topic; but his 
remarks, beginning with the assumption 
that his audience “must be from New 
England because it takes its musicayles 
so seriously,” touched with characteris- 
tic irrelevance on almost any subject 
and caused the formal Plaza ballroom to 
echo with laughter, more hearty than 
is usual at such polite eon % 


Mme. Coromilas-Stratos 


Maria Coromilas-Stratos, widow of the 
murdered Premier of Greece, made her 
American début Thursday evening, Dec. 
17, in a recital in Aeolian Hall. Mme. 
Stratos is a soprano of no little his- 
trionic ability. She delivered her en- 
tire program with an intensified emo- 
tion heavy with tragedy. She sang an 
aria from Reyer’s “Sigurd,” Gretchani- 
noff’s “Triste est le steppe” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “La Cloche” in French; Bohm’s 
“Still wie die Nacht” in German. Most 
interesting were Greek folk songs and 
Greek songs by Samara, Lambelet, and 
Lontos. These greatly pleased an au- 
dience made up largely of her country- 
men, among whom was Prince Paul of 
Greece, under whose patronage she ap- 


peared. A rare spirit of codperation was 
evident between the singer and her ex- 
cellent accompanist, Olga de — 


David Sterkin, Violinist 


David Sterkin gave a violin recital 
Thursday evening, Dec. 17, in the Town 
Hall. He played intelligently and with 
marked technical ability a program that 
opened with Beethoven’s Sonata in F. 
For his second number, he chose Spohr’s 
Concerto No. 8, Gesangscene. His per- 
formance of this was effective, if a bit 
uneven. He was remarkably sure in 
some of the display passages, in others 
let his swift fingers interfere with the 
coherence of the music. His last num- 
bers were calculated to give variations 
of mood and expression. There was 
Tchaikovsky’s “Air de Lensky,” Slavonic 
Dance in E Minor, by Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Hungarian Dance No. 7, Brahms- 
Joachim, Elgar’s “La Capricieuse” and 
Hubay’s “Carmen Fantasia.” He pleased 
his audience. o... 3 


Biltmore Musicale 


The fourth Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale was given in the grand ball- 
room on the morning of Dec. 18, the 
soloists being Maria Miiller, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; Joseph Schwarz, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and Raoul Vidas, violinist. Mr. 
Schwarz began the program with 
Handel’s “Care Selve,” after which he 
sang an aria from “L’Africaine,” Mr. 
Vidas followed with a Prelude in D by 
Bach and a Romance by Rudolph Gruen, 
who was accompanist for all three 
artists. Miss Miiller’s first group was 
of songs by Brahms, Schubert and 
Grieg, after which Mr. Schwarz sang 
a group by Gretchaninoff. Mr. Vidas’ 
second group included numbers. by 
Wieniawski, Saenger and Robyn-Musin, 
after which Miss Miiller sang Agathe’s 
aria from “Freischiitz” and the concert 
concluded with the duet from Act III 
of “Aida,” sung by Miss Miiller and 
Mr. Schwarz. There were numerous 
encores throughout the concert for all 
three artists. a: Ay Bs 


Joseph. Szigeti.in Recital 


Joseph Szigeti, who made his initial ap- 
pearance here with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, gave his first American recital 
on Friday night, Dec. 18, at Aeolian Hall, 
before a distinguished and cordial audi- 
ence, which included many of the élite 
of the fiddlistic clan. The Hungarian vio- 
linist presented a program original and 
serious in content and strengthened the 
favorable impression he had _ created 
when playing under Mr. Stokowski’s 
baton. Before the evening was half over 
every one present was convinced that 
here was one of the best violinists heard 
in several seasons, and one of the few 
artists whose European reputation was 
completely justified. 

Classification is an American weakness 
and one is tempted to pigeonhole Mr. 
Szigeti as a “musician’s musician.” His 
intelligence, interpretative authenticity 
and complete absence of personal show- 
manship are qualities which would endear 
him more to the professional than the 
layman. On the other hand. Mr. Szigeti’s 
above-mentioned virtues do not carry 
with them any dryness or lack of tonal 
charm. He will never be the matinée 
idol. But he will always impress an audi- 
ence with the slightest sensitivity to 
trve style, good taste, and a real, if dis- 
ciplined, revelation of beauty. 

The first three groups on Mr. Szigeti’s 
rrogram were from the classics: Tartini’s 
Sonata in G, Bach’s Sonata in G Minor 
for Violin Alone, and Mozart’s Concert in 
D, No. IV. Two modern numbers came 
next, Ernest Bloch’s “Baal Shem” and a 


Melody in B by Prokofieff, dedicated to 
the artist. The last group contained the 
only music which made even a slight con- 
cession to a tid-bit greedy public: Vera- 
cini’s “Largo,” Dvorak-Kreisler’s “Sla- 
vonic Dance” in E Minor, and Paganini’s 
Caprice XXIV. Im each of these Mr. 
Szigeti never failed in fundamentals. His 
intonation was consistently pure, his bow- 
ing clean and flexible, and his tone al- 
ways polished and firm, if not very large. 
And he was as successful in bringing out 
the composition and line of the Bach 
and Tartini and the lyric clarity of the 
Mozart, as in the primitive Orientalism 
of Bloch and the brilliance of the Paga- 
nini caprice. His serene tone, when 
necessary, even took on unexpected color 
and sensuousness. Technically he was 
equal to all demands and his intelligence 
enabled him to bring his program into 
complete accord with his powers. 

All in all, a distinguished artist, and a 
thorough musician. D. J. 


Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Tollefsen, 
pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, and 
Paul Gruppe, ’cellist, made its only New 
York appearance of the season Friday 
evening, Dec. 18, in the Town Hall. Their 
program, excellently balanced, was cal- 
culated to display to splendid advantage 
their many talents. Their performance 
enhanced their reputation as a group of 
first-rate solo artists strongly infused 
with a rare spirit of unity. The first 
number was Boellman’s melodious Trio 
in G, their last Chausson’s Trio in G 
Minor, made beautifully rich and color- 
ful. Tucked in between and exciting 
much interest was a group of Herman 
Sandby’s Scandinavian Folk music set- 
tings, “Riding Messenger” (Danish), 
“Song of the Dale” (Swedish) and Spring 
Dance (Norwegian). The Spring Dance, 
strikingly rhythmical, had to be repeated. 
The composer, seated in the audience, 
was called upon to share honors with 
the players. E. A. 


Irvin Schenkman, Pianist 


Irvin Schenkman, a_ nineteen-year-old 
pianist, who claims New York City as 
his birthplace, and New Market, N. J., 
as his residence, made his recital début 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 
19. His program, entirely in the classical 
category, contained two Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach, Mende!ssohn’s “Varia- 
tions Sérieuses,” Schumann’s G Minor 
Sonata, three “Capriccios” and the E 
Flat Rhapsodie of Brahms, and a Chopin 
Group—two Etudes, a Prelude and the 
B Minor Scherzo. 

Technical skill was evident in his play- 
ing, which has not as yet attained any 
particular individuality. Where expres- 
sive efforts were kept in abeyance, as in 
the Bach and Mendelssohn numbers, his 
phrasing was clearly defined and his pat- 
terns were deftly woven. In the romantic 
ardor of the Schumann Sonata, his pedal- 
ing occasionally obscured the _ issue. 
While his talent is still in the promising 
stage, it has a musicianly quality that 
augurs well for his development. 

. Di 


Mme. Cahier’s Second 


Mme. Charles Cahier gave the second 
of her Aeolian Hall recitals Saturday 
evening, Dec. 19. It was an unusual pro- 
gram, beginning with little known Bach 
numbers—“‘Ach Herr, was ist ein 
Menschenkind” and “All Praises to the 
Lord” from the cantata “Unser Mond 
sei voll Lachens.” These were accom- 
panied by Pierre Mathieu, of the New 


York Symphony, playing the oboe, Con- 
rad Forsberg at the organ, and Kurt 
Ruhrseitz at a harpsichordized piano. 
The rest of her program Mme Cahier de- 
voted to moderns—four Respighi songs, 
two Ravel, a group by Arthur Perleberg 
and a group of comparatively unfamiliar 
songs by Richard Strauss. Mme. Cahier, 
as always, sang with obvious intelligence 
and appeal. She was especially success- 
ful in penetrating the vague, haunting 
spirit of the Respighi and Ravel num- 
bers, making them rarely beautiful. The 
different moods of the Perleberg songs 
were well differentiated. Few artists now 
before the public could have made up 
such a unique program and still fewer 
could have presented it with such art. 
Mr. Ruhrseitz, unhampered by notes, 
played admirable ae 


Mt. Holyoke Choir 


The Mount Holyoke College Carol 
Choir, under the leadership of William 
Churchill Hammond, gave a concert Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 19, in Town Hall. 
Their program was an interesting one, 
including many lovely old Carols that de- 
served to be familiar. There were ar- 
rangements by Harvey B. Gaul, E. J. 
Bierdermann, Clarence Dickinson, 
Vaughn Williams, David Stanley Smith, 
Charles Kennedy Scott, Charles Fonteyn 
Manney and Clara Tillinghast. The sing- 
ing was marked by good quality of tone 
and unity of spirit. Variety was lent to 
the evening by occasional organ solos by 
Dr. Hammond. A large audience with 
all the evidences of alumnae was mightily 
pleased. E. A. 


Mme. Winetzkaya in Recital 


Maria Winetzkaya, mezzo-soprano, 
who has been heard under various aus- 
pices during the past few years, ap- 
peared in recital in Aeolian Hall, on the 
afternoon of Dec. 20, with May Fine at 
the piano. Mme. Winetzkaya’s program 
included a group by Sgambati bracketed 
with some entirely inconsequential Folk- 
songs arranged by Reimann, a group in 
German by Schubert, Wolf and Brahms, 
a Russian group which was the most in- 
teresting of the afternoon, and a group 
in English. ; 

Mme. Winetzkaya’s singing displayed 
the same excellences that have character- 
ized it heretofore, and the same defects. 
The voice itself is one of distinct beauty 
and apparently greater volume than its 
owner realizes, but a breathy method of 
production militates against its highest 
possibilities and gives an ominous timbre 
to even the most cheerful songs. The 
audience was loudly enthusiastic of the 
singer’s work and evinced its delight in 
vociferous applause. a. & i. 


Pearl Weiss in Début 


Pearl Weiss, a young pianist of ability, 
made a somewhat premature début in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 20. 
Miss Weiss presented a program that, 
while somewhat stereotyped, might have 
daunted an old stager. It included the 


‘Bach D Minor Toccata and Fugue, the 


Schumann Carnaval, a group of Chopin, 
by no means his easiest pieces, the 
Brahms arrangement of the lovely Gluck 
Gavotte, the C Sharp Minor Prelude of 
Rachmaninoff and the Second Liszt Hun 
garian Rhapsodie. 

Young Miss Weiss shows promise. She 
has fleet fingers, well schooled, but at 
present her outlook upon piano playing 
seems bounded on the north, east, south 
and west by technique. This is a firm 
foundation, and if she develops mentally 
and musically, not to say spiritually, in 
proportion with what she has already 
accomplished technically, almost any- 
thing may prove possible. ee 
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berg 
ailiar PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—The third of 
thier, the Monday evening series of concerts 
ong by the Philadelphia Orchestra—designed 
ating to care for the increasing demand for 
hum- full symphonic programs that cannot 
The be met otherwise on account of the 
tl oversubscription for the Friday after- 
> up noon and Saturday evening concerts— 
ewer was given recently. Leopold Stokowski 
art. repeated the electrifying presentation of 
otes the “Schéhérazade” Suite by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff from the previous Saturday 
D. evening. The other numbers’ were 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” 
lan) both splendidly played. 
liam The Monday Morning Musicale of the 
Sat- week brought an enthusiastic reception 
Hall for Sigrid Onegin, contralto, for her 
one. superb singing and dramatic interpre- 
de. tation of a varied program that included 
ar- lieder, songs in English and Italian 
J arias by older composers. 
son, The Philadelphia Music Club gave a 
nith, successful bi-weekly program in the 
tevn Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. The chorus, 
ing- under the adept leadership of Clarence 
tone Bawden, showed its form to be artis- 
t to tically excellent in Brahms’ “Alleluia” 
s by and a number of smaller part songs. 
with Emanuel Zetlin, a young violinist of 
itily fine talent, played two novelties at his 
A. recital, given Wednesday at the Curtis 


Institute as a part of the school’s series 
of artist recitals by faculty members. 
These were a Prelude and Fugue on 
Bach themes and a Suite by Karol 
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a. Violin; F. J. Speyrer, Secretary; H. Gartner, Violin; J. Furlong, Violin; A. Muller, Violin; H. P. Johnston, Bass. Sitting: T. Szymanowski. Mr. ogee has oe 
the Grimaldi, Violin; R. Siedersleben, Violin and Librarian; V. Warman, Violin; R. Eckner, "Cello; H. Horster, Conductor; F. Meir- finish and a good dof Se gy ot “ y 
> at inger, ‘Cello; M. Grodio, Violin; P. Jacobs, Jr. Violin; P. Jacobs, Sr, Violin Wa “Teall elsmenn cellist van 
ted URNING from the pleasant labors of House and with the Kajanus Symphony Kapella, Temesvar, Hungary and Josef Wissow, pianist, which made a 
alk piano making, a group of musicians im Helsingfors, Finland. Richard Eck- played in a concert orchestra under very favorable impression at its first 
= wil 1 a in Stei ac ner, ‘cellist, received instruction at Matthias Mohler. appearance last season, was heard again 
Bey any's factories on Lone Deland have riper Conservatory, Breslau, toured — Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne and on Dec. 4 in the Academy Foyer. The 
in formed “y ne we This von “~ Europe, Japan, China and America with Ernest Hutcheson have played at the players gave admirable readings of 
. yes . a ditabl d -< ae e #8 the Tsingtau Symphony, and has played Long Island symphonic revels, to which Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio, Beethoven’s 
a —— a ereamanle degree of musi- under Dr. Karl Muck and Josef Stran- none but Steinway members equipped Op. 11 and Smetana’s Op. 15. 
: cianship. sky among others. Michaels Foran and with the password are admitted. W. R. MurpHy. 
yed Music of a high grade is in the ré- 
ie M. Bogyos, who play upon the oboe 
er- pertoire of these musicians, who com- and clarinet respectively, had their 
cts. bine intimate knowledge of the structure musical education in the Knaben 
uty of instruments with technical ability. 
its Though they spend their days making 
| of instruments of the immortals, twice a Sousa’s Band Plays in Denver s @) M | N c 
lest week the artists assemble for the com- DENVER, Dec. 19.—Sousa’s Band de- 
bre plicated business of rehearsal; and every , _ j F 
The Saturday at noon is the fruit of their Jighted two huge Thanksgiving Day E V E N se S 
the toil exhibited in a pleasing informal audiences. Encores more than doubled : 
fF in concert conducted by Heinz Horster, the printed programs. Clarence Rey- 
pianist and leader of the ensemble. nolds, at the municipal organ, joined 
Many of the employees are trained with the band in “The Lost Chord.” 
musicians. Mr. Horster, for instance, Marjorie Moody’s clear soprano was 
ity, studied at Kéln Conservatory and played heard effectively in solos. Arthur Ober- 
in in the Residence Theater in Dusseldorf. felder brought the band, the concerts 
20. Vladimar Warman, violinist, was a _ being given as the annual benefit for 
nat, student at the Esthonian Conservatory the local posts of the Loyal Legion. 
ave and played in the Esthonia State Opera J. C. WILCOX. 
the i > 
the American Harpist 
pin, 
ve BORIS NOW ACCEPTING EUROPEAN ENGAGEMENTS 
of 
-|| SASLAWSKHKY 
She 
at 
ne BARITONE 
irm 
nh Is Acclaimed by Boston Critics After His Successful 
In 6 
1d: Recital at Jordan Hall, December 7th, 1925 
n} 
. Boston Evening Transcript 
“One of those rare events. Rich smooth opulence in his tone. Master singer's 
technic—master musician's interpretative skill. Diction well nigh perfect. An 
_ especial treat to mind, heart and ear. Rare artist to achieve such accom- 
plishment. 
Boston Herald 
A fine voice. Widely contrasted detail of characterization. Virility, strength 
we and individual charm. Folk songs were sung boldly, freely, with humor in 
plenty and a wealth of vocal skill. 
Christian Science Monitor 
Voice showed deep fulness and polish—essentially dramatic, richness and res- 
sonant depth. 
Boston Globe 
k Sang vividly and colorfully. Dramatic interpretation. Voice of good quality. 
il Boston Post 
— Singularly thoughtful and intelligent singer. Gave especial pleasure in Russian 
songs. NEW YORK DEBUT OCTOBER, 1926. 
For CONCERTS—RECITALS and with ORCHESTRA 
Address Management EDITH QUAILE SASLAWSKY a ae Inc. 
> roadway, New Yor 
22 E. 89th St., New York ads 
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New York Chamber Music Society 


The second of the intimate concerts by 
the New York Chamber Music Society at 
the Hotel Plaza was given on the evening 
of Dec. 20. The program included four 
numbers, a Quintet in B Flat for Piano, 
Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon and Horn; two 
Rhapsodies, with the sub-titles, “L’Etang” 
and “La Cornemuse,” after poems by 
Maurice Rollinat; a Quintet by Mozart, 
for Horn, Violin, two Violas and ’Cello, 
and a “Suite Antique” by Albert Stoessel, 
for Two Solo Violins, with String Quar- 
tet, Contrabass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, Horn and Piano. Those taking 
part included Caroline Beebe, piano; the 
New York String Quartet, Ottokar 
Cadek, and Jaraslov Siskovsky, violins; 
Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, 
’cello; also Gustave Langenus, clarinet; 
Meridith Wilson, flute; Bruno Labaté 
oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno 
Jaenicke, French horn, and Anselm For- 
tier, contrabass. Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stoessel, violinists, assisted. 

The Rimsky number was perhaps the 
most interesting of the four. The tone 
of the ensemble in this was mellow and 
beautiful, and they played with a fine 
legato. The number itself is of decided 
beauty and should be more frequently 
heard. A curious point was the appear- 
ance in the Andante of a theme identical 
with the popular song, “I Found a Horse- 
shoe.” The Loeffler numbers were at- 
mospheric and were done full justice. 
The Mozart was perhaps the least excit- 
ing of the list and might almost have 
been dispensed with. Mr. Stoessel’s Suite 
of five dance forms and an “aria,” in 
which he and his wife played the solo 
parts, and an “aria” was _ thematically 
interesting and was also well played. The 
Aria was entirely for strings and was of 
decided beauty. The Gigue, which ended 
the Suite had a fine, robust quality that 
was very engaging. és D 


The Fifth Popular Philharmonic 


Mr. Mengelberg gave a program of 
interest at the fifth of the twelve stu- 
dents’ concerts he is presenting, on 
Saturday night, Dec. 19. It included 
the somewhat tiresome “Coriolanus” 
Overture of Beethoven, Henry Hadley’s 
tone-poem, “Lucifer,” with the com- 
poser at the baton, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Schéhérazade. 

Interest naturally centered in the Had- 
ley work, and the composer conductor 
received an ovation from the capacity 
audience. The work, which Mr. Stransky 
introduced some eleven years ago, is 
based upon a Dutch poetic drama ty Van 
den Vondel. It is brilliantly if somewhat 
noisily scored, and is a distinct contribu- 
tion to American orchestral literature. 
The effective trumpets of Gabriel (or of 
Berlioz, possibly) poised in the upper 
gallery, added zest to the strife. Themat- 
ically, the work is fresh and individual, 
and it is deserving of more frequent 
hearings. The familiar Thousand-and- 
One Night’s tale was given a good if 
not particularly thrilling performance. 

CF. ms 
“King David” Repeated 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
gave the second American performance 
of Arthur Honegger’s “Le Roi David” 
on the afternoon of Dec. 20, in the Town 
Hall. Artur Bodanzky conducted with 
the skill and zeal that presented the 
composition in the most favorable light. 
The interpreters were, as before, the 
borrowed members of the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestra, the admirable chorus 
trained by Stephen Townsend, Queena 
Mario, Marion Telva and Armand 
Tokatyan as soloists, and Léon Rothier 
as the narrator. 

A second hearing of this work con- 
firms the first impression that it is the 
most profoundly felt music that 
Honegger has written. Certain sections, 
such as the “March of the Philistines” 
and “Saul’s Camp,” continue to have 
the effect of cinematographic accompani- 
ments, and to emphasize the unevenness 
of the episodic treatment. 

There is moving beauty, however, in 
“The Lamentations of Guilboa,” the 
“Festival Song,” “The Song. of 
Ephraim” and in several of the settings 
of psalms. The general level of emo- 





tional intensity is high, and the extra- 


ordinary technical facility of the writ- 
ing is constantly in evidence. “Le Roi 
David” has enduring qualities that 
should make it long outlast the spectacu- 
lar “Pacific 231.” B. L. D. 


Miceli-Serafini-P ecori 


Clara Miceli, soprano, assisted by one 
Mr. Serafini, baritone, and one Prof. 
Pecori, cellist, gave a recital Sunday 
evening in the Engineering Societies 
Auditorium. The program was unique 
for having on it the favorite arias of 
every would-be concert singer. Mme. 
Miceli sang, among other things, “Un 
bel di” from “Madama Butterfly,” “Vissi 
d’Arte” from Tosca,” “Voi lo Sapete” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “My Heart 
at thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and 
Dalilah” and “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling.” There was a duet from 
“Traviata” with Mr. Serafini, solos by 
the same baritone and ’cello numbers by 
the Professor. Almerico Vinaccia was 
wholly adequate as an “a 


Chemet Plays at Metropolitan 


Renée Chemet, violinist, was the vis- 
itor at the Metropolitan Concert, Sunday 
evening, Dec. 13. She proved a happy 
choice. Her principal number’ was 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor. 
Later on in the evening she pleased the 
popular fancy with Hartmann’s ar- 
rangement of MTchaikovsky’s “Noc- 
turne,” Kreisler’s arrangement of Pol- 
dini’s “Dancing Doll,” a Berceuse by 
Karganoff-Hartmann and a Wieniawski 
Polonaise. There were vocal solos by 
Joan Ruth, Grace Anthony, and Yvonne 
D’Arle. Honors of the evening went 
to Lawrence Tibbett, who sang admira- 
bly the “Pagliacci” Prologue and songs 
by Handel, Scarlatti, and Tchaikovsky. 
The overture to “Zampa,” a Glazounoff 
Suite, “Ruses d’Amour,” and Chabrier’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody” by the Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, rounded out the 
program. E. A. 
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trumpetings and Meyerbeerian dramat- 
ics. 

The “Parsifal” excerpt again thrilled 
in certain of its most surely wrought 
pages. The March of the Knights tran- 
scribes well for the concert hall, but 
this cannot be said of the long monologue 
of Amfortas, though this was sung with 
rich tone and intensity of expression 
by Mr. Baer. The celebration of the 
Grail Supper is also much dependent for 
its effect upon the stage representation. 
Mr. Damrosch conducted with patient 
care, and the choral performance was 
in most particulars deserving of com- 
mendation, R. M. K. 


Claude Warford’s Songs Featured 


Claude Warford’s songs are being fea- 
tured on many programs this season. 
Elsa Alsen is singing “Dream-Song.” 
Florence Otis and Grace Farrar, so- 
pranos, are using “Approach of Night” 
and “Three Ghosts”; Joseph Kayser, 
baritone, is listing “Life’s Ecstasy” and 
“Earth Is Enough,” while Roy Nerhood 
and Eric Edman, tenors, are both sing- 
ing “Three Ghosts,” one of the most 
recent numbers from Mr. Warford’s pen. 


Dushkin to Make Concert Tour 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, will make 
his second tour under the management 
of George Engles, opening his season as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony on 
Dec. 18 and 19. His first New York 








“Boccaccio” Revival and Carol List 


Lend Interest to Philadelphia Week 
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HILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—The re- 


vived Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
of which Leopold Stokowski is honorary 
president, started a new régime aus- 
piciously under the skilful and inspiring 
musical direction of Clarence Bawden, 
last Wednesday night, filling the Acade- 
my of Music, the scene of its former 
triumphs. The chorus did sterling work 
in a revival of Suppé’s “Boccaccio,” now 
a rarely-heard work and one worth hear- 
ing for its wealth of melody. The or- 
chestral accompaniment was excellent 
and the interpolated ballet was grace- 
ful and picturesque. Mr. Bawden had 
his forces, choral and orchestral under 
unified control, and achieved admirable 
results. The soloists, all of whom did 
creditable work, included Thelma Mel- 
rose Davies, John B. Becker, Alice 
Fischelis, Margaret Eberbach, Daniel 
Matthews, Arthur Seymour, Ralph 
Wieder, Eva Ritter, Edna Moore Greu- 
lich, F. E. Bennington, Valera Harlan, 
Wilbur Evans, Helen Schmidtberger and 
Paul Barton. 

A large invited audience including 
leaders in business, musical and social 
circles attended the dress rehearsal of 
the annual Christmas Carol concert of 
the Strawbridge and Clothier chorus at 
the store on Monday evening. The pro- 
gram was preceded by an _ elaborate 
dinner and reception to the composers 
of the new works, Clarence Dickinson, 
and Earl Shippen Barnes and their 
wives. Isaac H. Clothier of the firm, 
the composers, and Herbert J. Tily, gen- 
eral manager of the store, who has been 
conductor of the chorus for many years, 
made interesting addresses, stressing 
the place of music in the department 
store. Beginning Tuesday, the cantatas 
and carols were given each morning for 
the general public, with the tableaux, 
colorfully costumed and _ with fitting 


scenic environment. The composers con- 
ducted on Monday night, and Dr. Tily 
assumed the baton for the later per- 
formances. 

Mr. Barnes has written an impressive 
cantata, “Christmas,” handling’ the 
episodes with musicianship. He has 
used an instrumental choir of trumpets, 
oboes, horns, tympani and piano, the 
last was played by William S. Thunder. 
The soloist was Elizabeth Harrison. A 
group of Mr. Dickinson’s carols and 
some arranged by him revealed fine 
writing. Among the favorites were “Al] 
Hail the Virgin’s Son,” and “The Shep- 
herd’s Story.” They were presented by 
Minerva Kershaw: Bower, soprano; May- 
bella Beretta Marston, contralto; Edny- 
fed Lewis, tenor; John Vandersloot, 
bass, and Mr. Thunder, accompanist, 
with Dr. Tily conducting. — 

On Sunday evening the second meet- 
ing of the Stanley Music Club filled the 
spacious Stanley Theater to hear a pro- 
gram by Olga Samaroff, pianist and 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist. The program in- 
cluded the César Franck Sonata in A 
Major, by the composer for ’cello and 
piano. Both Mme. Samaroff and Mr. 
Kindler gave liberal programs of solo 
numbers and were rapturously received. 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, and 
Louis Bailly, viola, gave the second of 
the Curtis Institute faculty recitals in 
the Academy Foyer, last Thursday 
night. Of special interest were the 
joint offerings of songs for voice with 
viola obbligati. These included two 
Brahms numbers and a set of four 
“Poems” by Charles Martin Loeffler, 
beautifully written for this combination. 
Mme. Cahier introduced several interest- 
ing novelties by Kodaly, Grosz and 
Schnabel. Mr. Bailly played with finesse 
a Suite for viola and piano by Joseph 
Jongen. W. R. MuRPHY. 





recital will take place in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 17. Mr. Dushkin gave a recital, 
to the delight of his fellow passengers 
while returning from Europe on the 
Homeric. 





Stojowski in Schenectady 


Sigismond Stojowski, Polish pianist, 
gave a recital on Dec. 4 in Schenectady, 
N. Y. Mr. Stojowski has recently ar- 
rived from Europe, where he went di- 
rectly upon his return from California. 
On Oct. 31 he was soloist with the 
Colonne Orchestra, Pierné conducting, 
playing his Rhapsody for piano and or- 
chestra. He has resumed his classes at 
his New York studios. 


Laurie Merrill Sings In Quincy 


Laurie Merrill, lyric soprano, gave a 
song recital in costume on Dec. 7, in 
Quincv. Mass., in association with the 
Wollaston Glee Club. She sang a group 
of French. Spanish and English songs 
between the Glee Club’s groups and was 
recalled for encores. 


Plays 








Hutcheson Plays in East Lansing 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, was guest 
of honor at the Gordon Club after his 
Chieago recital on Dec. 6. From Chi- 
cago he went to East Lansing, where 
he appeared three days later at Michigan 
State College. In his East Lansing pro- 


gram Mr. Hutcheson introduced the 
group of Chasins pieces, “Passionate 
Austerity,” “Flirtation in a Chinese 


Garden,” and “Rush Hour in Hongkong” 
which were featured in his recent New 
York Carnegie Hall recital. 





MADAME MARY ADELIA HARPER 
Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of 
Lendon and New York 

MR. HENRY HARPER of London 
Presiden 
Tochatcal Director Self Expression for the 
Development of Poise in Action 





CLASSES NOW FORMING— 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
(Brarch studios planned for other American 
cities. Teachers prospectus mailed on application.) 





THE HARPER INSTITUTE, tea. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 
FACULTY: 


MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Department 
Basso, Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, etc. 


DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 
Conductor, Lecturer, Coach and Accom- 
panist 
Director Department of Music 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, Hamburg. 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon 
1920-25) 











GEORGE 
PERKINS 





RAYMOND 


Available 
Address: 


—TENOR — 


for CONCERTS—RECITALS—MUSICALES 
Exclusive Management, 
Metropoiitan Opera House Blidg., New York, N. Y. 


ANNIE_FRIEDBERG, 


Flonzaleys Play at Wells College 


The second concert of the season at 
Wells College was given by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet on Nov. 14. The program 
consisted of Mozart’s Quartet in C; a 
prelude by Moor, from manuscript; 
Reger’s Scherzo, Op. 74, and Schumann’s 
Quartet in A Minor. To these were 
added, as encores, pieces by Shelling and 
Waldo Warner. Among the interested 





listeners were Winifred Macbride, 
pianist, and César Thomson, violinist. 
Bookings recently closed for Rhys 


Morgan, tenor, include the Troy Vocal 
Society of Troy, N. Y.; the Woman’s 
Choral Society of Elizabeth, N. J.; the 
Women’s Choral Club of Chillicothe, 
Ohio; a performance of “Elijah” at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and a song recital at 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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Aurelio Giorni 


William Kroll 


ELSHUCO TRIO 


OF NEW YORK 


1925-6 :: 1926-7 


Available for Public and Private 
Engagements 





“Great tonal beauty, balance, 
repose and fine style mark their 
work.”—W,. J. Henderson in the 
New York Evening Sun. 





Management 


EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
100 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Steinway Piano Brunswick Records 
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KREHBIEL’S NEPHEW 
IN COAST CONCERT 


Angeles Greets Fine 
Lists by Individuals 
and Quartet 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los... ANGELES, Dec. © 19.—Wesley 
Kuhnle, Los Angeles pianist, gave a 
program of Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin 
and Debussy with much artistry as to 
technic and interpretation at the Ebell 
Club. Mr. Kuhnle, who is a nephew of 
the late Henry E. Krehbiel, studied 
abroad with Richard Buhlig. His unob- 
trusive personality radiates sincerity 
and depth of feeling. 

The Los Angeles String Quartet, com- 
posed of Albert Angermayer,- Hans 
Whippler, Allard de Ridder and. Fritz 
Gaillard, gave its third coneert. -The 
program consisted of the Schubert Quar- 
tet, Op. 99, in B Flat and the Smetana 
Quartet, “From My Life.” Mr. Whip- 
pler and Mr. de Ridder played the Con- 
certante for violin and viola by Mozart, 
with Elfriede Angermayer at the piano. 

Bertha Vaughn presented, in a morn- 
ing musicale, Olive Dundas, contralto; 
Mary Teitsworth, soprano; Electra Felt 
Ferry, mezzo-soprano, and Cornelia 
Glover, contralto. These, in classic and 
modern groups, revealed excellent train- 
ing. Homer Simmons, a pupil of Homer 
Grunn, gave piano solos and accompani- 
ments. 

Elizabeth O’Neill, pupil of Abby de 
Avirett, was heard to good advantage 
in a program. She revealed fine musi- 
cianship and a_ technical equipment 
which reflects credit on her mentor. 


OPERA FOR MIAMI 





Los 








Coral Gables Coliseum to House March 
Event—Other Activities 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 19.—The curtain 
will rise upon the first performance of 
opera on March 38, 1926, in the Miami 
Coliseum, at Coral Gables. Operas to be 
given will be “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Butterfly,” “Otello,” “Carmen,” 
“Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Stellar réles will be played by Rosa 
Raisa, Edith Mason, Claudia Muzio, 
Irene Pavlowska, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Titta Ruffo, Carolina Lazzari, Jose Mo- 
jici, Fernan Ansseau, Charles Marshall, 
Giacomo Rimini and others. The con- 
ductors will be Giorgio Polacco and 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

The Aeolian Chorus of Miami is to 
open its season’s work at the White Tem- 
ple. This chorus is made up of women’s 
voices, fifty in number, and many of 
whom are concert singers. Mrs. John G. 
Brooks is president and Bertha Foster, 
musical director. The first of the series 
of three concerts to be given by the cho- 
rus will be on the evening of Dec. 17. 
Giuseppe de Luca will sing the baritone 
role. Frederick Gunster will be the solo- 
ist for the evening. The second concert 
will be given on Feb. 14, when Edwin 
Hughes, pianist, will be assisting artist. 

ANNIE Forp WIGHT. 





Jadassohn Quintet in Memphis Hearing 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19.—The 
second of the Sunday afternoon musi- 
ecales presented by the Peabody Hotel 
was given on Dec. 6. Jadassohn’s Quin- 
tet for piano, two violins, viola, ’cello 
was played by J. G. Gerbig, Joseph 
Henkle, George Van Gervig, Ike Kahn 
and A. T. Moore. Vocal numbers were 
given by Mrs. Lyman Fulk, soprano; 
Clarence L. Montgomery, baritone, and 
Agnes Devitt, contralto. Mrs. Maimo 
Yerger assisted as accompanist. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Club Discusses American Art 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 19.—“‘America’s 
Place in the Field of Art Today” was the 
topic of an address given before a re- 
cent meeting of the Twentieth Century 
Club, under the chairmanship of Maud 
Gowen Schollenberger, by George M. 
Stone of Topeka. The musical part of 
the program, presented by Mrs. Sam 
Wallingford, harpist, and Mrs. Frank 
Wood, Jr., pianist, consisted of arrange- 
ments of music by Chopin, Spross, See- 
boeck and Donizetti, with a group of 
descriptive folk-songs. Sousa’s Band 
played in the Forum recently. 

T. L. KREBs. 


All the material in MusiIcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 











A Scene from the Ballet “Les Noces” of Stravinsky, from the Original Design by Natalie 
Gontcharova, Reproduced from “Modern Music,” by Courtesy of the League of Com- 


posers. 


“Les Noces” Will Be Given Its American Premiére in Concert Form This 


Season, with Leopold Stokowski Conducting, by the International Composers’ Guild 





Rafaelo Diaz to Tour Native State in 
Concert, in Addition to Opera Activity 
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(Portrait on front page) 
AFAELO DIAZ, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is now fulfilling many 


concert engagements, in addition to his 
activities at the opera house. He has 
been on tour this fall with the operatic 
quartet headed by Frances Alda. Mr. 
Diaz will give about twenty concerts 
during January and February on a gala 
tour of his home State, Texas. His tour 
of Texas will open with a recital at 
San Antonio on Jan. 5. 

Mr. Diaz is also in demand in New 
York, having appeared at the Biltmore 
Musicales and at the closing of the 
Vanderbilt home this fall, and he will 
be one of the soloists at the formal 
opening of the New Madison Square 
Garden this month. 

The artist was recently reéngaged for 
his eighth and ninth seasons as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan forces. His 
répertoire includes many rdéles, but he 
has made peculiarly his own the parts 
of the Astrologer in “Coq d’Or,” Win- 
San-Luy in “L’Oracolo,” Leopold in 
“Juive” and Nicias in “Thais.” He has 
also sung in “Prophete,’ “Bohéme,” 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” “Travi- 


ata,” “Oberon,” the “Barber of Seville” 
and other works. 


Studied Piano 


Mr. Diaz is one of the leading artists 
the State of Texas has_ produced. 
In his youth, like so many singers, he 
had the object of undertaking a pianist’s 
He studied this instrument with 


career. 
Eisenberger, and later, going to Ger- 
many, worked for four years at the 


Stern Conservatory. At this time his 
voice attracted attention and after some 
preliminary work, he went to Italy and 
was under the tutelage of Sabatini. 

He was engaged to sing with the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, and trained for six 
months in the organization’s school in 
Paris. Returning to America, he made 
his début in “Otello” with Emma Eames 
as Desdemona. He sang with the Boston 
Company for two years, and then toured 
in recital, including a country-wide en- 
gagement as assisting artist to Luisa 
Tetrazzini. In the winter of 1917 he 
was engaged by the Metropolitan and 
made his début there as Nicias in Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

Mr. Diaz has been heard as soloist 
at the North Shore Festival near 
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CARILLON OFFERED 
FOR NEW YORK PARK 


Heckscher to Give Chimes 
As Memorial If City 
Builds Tower 


August Heckscher, millionaire philan- 
thropist, has offered to donate a 
carillon in Central Park, New York, as 
a memorial to the soldier dead, provided 
the city erects a tower there at its own 
expense to house it. The offer was con- 
tained in a letter addressed to Mayor 
John F. Hylan, which was placed before 
the Board of Estimate on Dec. 11, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
without discussion. 

Mr. Heckscher’s letter reads in part: 

“T desire to make the following sug- 
gestion as the least objectionable, the 
best adapted and the most perfect war 
memorial for Central Park. It is a 
carillon that will bring to the present 
and to coming generations a message of 
cheer, of happiness and of peace such 
as nothing else can. 

“A tower can be placed, centrally 
located, in the park and all but invisible. 

“The flexibility and beauty of tone and 
music pealing forth from a carillon must 
be heard to be appreciated. No other 
sounds, however attuned, can in inclosed 
spaces such as chapels, churches and 
cathedrals—be these ever so imposing— 
so deeply stir the aspirations of the 
human heart. Nothing can so nobly 
carry as will a carillon, placed in the 
open, our message of worship to im- 
perishable nature that is God. 

“If the City of New York will erect 
an adequate tower, which must be high 
enough to overtop the trees, I shall deem 
it a privilege to donate the cariilon.” 


CONCERT IN MEMPHIS 














Beethoven Club Gives Monthly Program 
Free to City’s Public 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19. — The 
monthly program of the Beethoven Club 
was given at the Goodwin Institute. 
These programs are free to the public. 

The list included Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor, played by Joseph Henkel, violin- 
ist, and J. G. Gerbig, pianist; the Waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” sung by Mrs. 
Claude Tully; Chopin’s Fantasie in F 
Minor, played by Margaret Morrison; 
songs by Hugo Wolf and Brahms, sung 
by Mrs. W. F. Murrah; Caldara and 
Mana Zucca vocal solos by Virgil Posey; 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor 
(first movement), played by Mrs. Charles 
B. Dunning, with Theodor Bohlmann at 
a second piano. Mrs. T. S. McFerrin, 
Adolph Steuterman and Enoch Walton 
were accompanists. Hostesses were 
Mmes. Richard McKinney, Hugh Fulg- 
hum, D. M. Holder and June Rudisill. 

BABETTE BECKER. 





Chicago, and in festivals at Indian- 
apolis, Louisville and elsewhere. He has 
been soloist with the Schola Cantorum, 
St. Cecilia Club, the Stadium Concerts 
and other New York organizations. His 
concert tours have taken him throughout 
the country from coast to coast on nu- 
merous occasions, and he has appeared 
in joint recitals with leading artists, 
under the management of Daniel Mayer. 
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‘“HERO’S LIFE” MOVES ST. LOUIS HEARERS 
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T. LOUI®&, MO., Dec. 19.—The sixth 

pair of St. Louis Symphony concerts, 
Rudolph Ganz conducting, was an ex- 
ample of contrast between old and 
modern composers. The program was 
as follows: 

Adagio from Toccata in C........ Bach 
(Arranged by Alexander Siloti) 
Symphony in D......s.eeseeeees Haydn 

“Invitation to the Dance” 
Weber-Weingartner 
“Hin BHeldenieben” . ..6 o's o++0 vewes Strauss 
The Bach Adagio, as arranged by 
Siloti, was played here for the first time. 
It received an excellent reading. The 
Symphony was given with the assurance 
that denotes full knowledge of the work 
in all sections of the orchestra, the vio- 
lins playing with particularly fine tone. 


In the “Invitation to the Dance,” as 
scored by  Weingartner, the orchestra 
gave as fine a rendition as has been 
heard here. The feature of the program 
was the Tone Poem of Richard Strauss. 
Mr. Ganz read with careful distinction 
the six sections. Strauss’ autobiogra- 
phical account of himself (as we are led 
to believe) was enjoyed and understood 
by all who listened. This was one of the 
finest programs, and given in as musi- 
cianly style as we have had this season. 
The second concert of the second 
series of Children’s Concerts by the St. 
Louis Symphony was heard Thursday 
afternoon at the Odeon. The audience 
was large and held quite a number of 
adults as well as the many school chil- 
dren. HERBERT W. Cost. 








“PERSIAN GARDEN” SUNG 





St. Paul Club Ensemble and Pianists 
Present Colorful Lists 


St. PAaut, MINN., Dec. 19.—A concert 
recently given by members of the Schu- 
bert Club in Junior Pioneer Hall had as 
an outstanding feature the performance 
of Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a 
Persian Garden.” This was given by 
Laura Townsley McCoy, soprano; Agnes 
Rast Snyder, contralto; J. Otto Jellison, 
tenor, and Harry Phillips, bass, with 
Louise Lupien Jenkins at the piano. The 
voices were delightful in solos and the 
ensemble was smooth and expressive. 
The piano accompaniment had no small 
part in the success of the number. 

Aurelia Wharry Leuthold, soprano, 
with Dorothy Holmes at the piano, sang 
a well-chosen group of songs in goo 
style. She gave numbers by Meta Schu- 
mann, Wintter Watts, Recli, Szule and 
Lenormand. Bessie Parnell Weston, pian- 
ist, played “Island Spell,” by Ireland; 
“Decembre,” by Mariotte; “Troika,” by 
Tchaikovsky,” and “Jeux d’Eau,” by 
Ravel. FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Christmas Pageant Is Joyous Pittsburgh 
Event 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 19.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club offered an appealing 
Christmas program in Memorial Hall on 
Dec. 15. This is an annual event. The 
program was arranged by Mary Jones 
Sherrill and Mrs. Edward B. Lee. A 
pageant, “The Christ Child,” was effec- 
tively given. Besides réles taken by 
members of the Club, there was a chorus 
of twenty-five children. The soprano 
soloist was Mrs. Marie Crawford Pease. 

W. E. BENSWANGER. 





Detroit Society to Sing “Messiah” 


DETROIT, Dec. 19.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Society’s annual performance of 
“Messiah” will take place in Orchestra 
Hall, Sunday evening, Dec. 27. The com- 
bined forces of the Detroit Symphony 
and the Symphony Choir, under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, will be assisted by 


Charles Frederic Morse, organist, and 
the following soloists: Muriel Kyle, so- 
prano; Fred Patton, baritone; Jeanne 
Laval, contralto and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor. The choir will be augmented by 
sixteen tenors who come from the Musi- 
cal Art Society of London, Ont. 





SCHMITZ IN KANSAS CITY 


Program of Bach and Debussy Given in 
Horner Institute Hall 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—The new 
auditorium in the Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts has proved very useful, as 
events given therein have indicated. 

A recent concert was that of E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, pianist, on Nov. 29. More 
than usual interest was apparent, since 
Mr. Schmitz is conducting a master class 
at Horner Hall. Bach and Debussy were 
the composers he chose. The Prelude 
and Fugue in E Flat, the D Major 
Partita and the D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue in Tausig’s arrangement were 
Bach numbers used. Dazzling technical 
effects were obtained with slow tempi. 
Heavy passages became a little cloudy 
when weight and speed were simul- 
taneously applied. Debussy received 
more pianistic treatment for the most 
part. Poise and finesse in phrasing char- 
acterized Mr. Schmitz’s interpretations 
of “Minstrels,” “The Golliwog’s Cake- 
Walk” and the Prelude in A Minor. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 








Christmas Music “From Many Lands” 
Heard in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 19.—At_ the 
December session of the New England 
Conservatory Club Martha B. Reynolds, 
organist, gave a program of “Christmas 
Music from Many Lands.” Carols were 
sung by Mrs. B. O. Carl, Mrs. J. L 
Schultz and Mrs. Edgar B. Piper. 
Speakers at the yearly business meeting 
of the Portland district of the Oregon 
State Music Teachers’ Association were 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Eleanor Shaw 
and David Piper. They were introduced 
by Martha B. Reynolds, the retiring 


president. Margaret Kennedy, soprano, 
accompanied by Nettie Leona Foy, was 
the soloist. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY HAS 
LARGE MUSICAL CLASSES 








Concert Activities of School Bring 
Notable Ensembles and Artistic 
Recitalists 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Dec. 19.—A re- 
view of the musical activities of the 
University School of Music for the year 
1925 reveals the fact that about 700 stu- 
dents have been in attendance, repre- 
senting practically every State and a 
number of foreign countries. Notice- 
able increase in the quality of student 
talent is observed. 

The return after a sabbatical absence 
of Albert Lockwood, who for many 
years has been head of the piano de- 
partment, and James Hamilton of the 
voice faculty, who spent last year in 
Italy in professional work, has given 
impetus to the program. 

The concert activities of the institu- 
tion may be divided into two general 
classes: Concerts offered in the Choral 
Union and May Festival and the extra 
concert series, and several series pro- 
vided by members of the school, faculty 
and advanced students. 

In the concerts provided by members 
of the University School of Music about 
twenty programs were given in the com- 
plimentary faculty concert series on 
Sunday afternoons. These programs 
have employed the services of the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra, the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, the Girls’ Glee Club, 
the University Band, and the School of 
Music String Quartet. Each concert 
has also included solo numbers by artist 
members of the School of Music faculty. 

Programs have been given each week 
by Palmer Christian, University or- 
ganist, on the Columbian Exposition 
organ in Hill Auditorium. All of these 
have been attended by audiences of 
1000 to 4000. 





Prince Obolensky, Negro Singers and 
Maria Miiller Plaza Soloists 


Prince Alexis Obolensky, Maria 
Miller, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and J. Rosamund John- 
son and Taylor Gordon, the negro sing- 
ers, are the soloists announced by Andres 
de Segurola and S. Piza for the fifth 
of their season of “Artistic Mornings” 
at the Hotel Plaza on Thursday, Dec. 
31. Prince Obolensky will sing the Ro- 
manza from Verdi’s “Simon Boccane- 
gra,” Lully’s “Bois Epais,” Rubinstein’s 
“Asra,” and the Volga Boat Song, as 
well as the Barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffmann” together with Mme. Miiller. 
The latter will be heard in “Dich Theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser,”’ Brahms’ 
“Schwalbe, Sag Mir An,” Schubert’s 
“Who is Sylvia,” and Grieg’s “I love 
You.” Messrs. Johnson and Gordon will 
be heard in two groups of negro spirit- 
uals. Emil Polak will accompany Prince 
Obolensky and Rudolph Gruen will be at 
the piano for Mme. Miiller. 


“SAMSON” DRAMA THRILLS 
IN SYRACUSE ENACTMENT 


Noted Soloists Assist University Chorus 
—Russian List of Symphony Has 
Mme. Tarasova as Pivot 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The Uni- 
versity Chorus of one hundred and fifty 
voices, under Howard Lyman, gave 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” at 
the University on Dec. 10. The soloists 
were: Ernest Davis, as Samson; Mar- 


jorie Squires, as Delilah; and Lowell 
Mabie Wells, of the voice faculty of the 
College of Fine Arts, as the High 
Priest. Harry Vibbard, of the organ 
faculty, played the accompaniments. 

Mr. Davis brought to his work a dra- 
matic voice, fine diction and a strong 
sense of dramatic values. Miss Squires 
won much success with her beautiful 
voice, especially in the dramatic second 
act. Mr. Wells showed strength and 
virility in his singing. Mr. Lyman is 
entitled to great praise for the fine sing- 
ing of the chorus. 

The Syracuse Symphony gave its 
second popular concert at the Armory 
on Dec. 13, with Nina Tarasova as solo- 
ist. The program was made up from 
popular works from Russian repertoire. 
Mme. Tarasova, in folk-songs, sung in 
peasant costume, had a notable success. 
The orchestra played well under the ba- 
ton of the popular leader. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by University artists will broadcast a 
program of music every Thursday even- 
ing from Jan. 7 to the end of the college 
year, through Station WGY at Schenec- 
tady. Members of the faculty, former 
graduates of the College of Fine Arts, 
and students will participate also in a 
longer program to be broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon. 








Carol List and McCormack Recital Are 
New Haven Attractions 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 19.—Two 


Christmas carol concerts were given on 
Monday and Wednesday evening of this 
week, under the auspices of the Yale 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, in Battell 
Chapel. A feature of the recitals was 
the organ playing by Mr. Boyzan, assist- 
ant university organist, who gave com- 
positions by Rheinberger and Bach. On 
Saturday evening, in Woolsey Hall, John 
McCormack, under the auspices of the 
Yale School of Music, gave his annual 
song recital before a typically large 
assemblage. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Ralph Leopold Plays in Kenilworth 


KENILWORTH, N. J., Dec. 19.—A _ re- 


cital program of unusual interest was 
given on Monday evening, Nov. 30, by 
Ralph Leopold, pianist. Mr. Leopold 
was heard in compositions by Schiitt, 
Chopin, Arensky, Amani, Leschetizky, 
Olsen, Scriabin and Tchaikovsky-Grain- 
ger. His playing was noteworthy for its 
clarity, and revealed dramatic power 
and sympathy. 





Soloist with: 


Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 





St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 


Minneapolis Daily News--The Klengel Concerto was superbly played. 
doubtful if it could possibly have been played better than it was yesterday. 


LUDWIG PLEIER—CELLIST 





PRESS OPINIONS: 


Detroit Free Press: 
First Performance in 
America of the Klengel 
Concerto 

“Pleier draws a tone of 
lovely quality, never 
forced, and his mastery 
of his instrument enabled 
him to present the diffi- 
cult work with a facility 
and finish that gained 
him marked approval.” 

St. lLouls, Mo.; Globe 

Democrat — Pleier over- 

came difficulties with an 

ease and grace only pos- 
sible by an artist of the 
highest magnitude. 


It seems 





Cincinnati Enquirer—His tone is of good singing quality and his technical dexterity 


NEW YORK RECITAL PRESS OPINIONS 


New York Herald Tribune (Lawrence Gilman)—His dexterity was more than able 
to cope with anything in the 'cello repertoire. 


New York Times—(Olin Downes) Mr. Pleier proved a musician of earnest and in- 


is marked. 


telligent taste. 


New York Sun—(W. J. Henderson) His tone was good, his bowing vigorous and 


his program was presented with plenty of warmth and color. 
were interesting and more than pleasant. 


His own compositions 


New York American—(Grena Bennett) He possesses a commendable command of 


the resources of the ’cello. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO: 


LUDWIG PLEIER, c/o Musical America Co. 


501 Fifth Ave., New York City 














Christian Science Monitor 


: There are a great many points of 
interest to be noticed in Miss Brooks’ 
performance. She is undoubtedly 
gifted not only musically but “violin- 


istically.” She plays naturally, un- 
affectedly and_ intelligently.—Stuart 
Mason. 


Musical America 


Miss Brooks already possesses a 
facile technic, a smooth tone, and 
considerable bowing skill. She shows 
much talent for interpretation and 
plays with becoming style—Henry 
Levine. 


Boston American 
Her program offered the listener 





New York Debut—March, 1926 





BEATRICE BROOKS 


Concert Violinist 


Press Comments Following Jordan Hall Début, Boston, 


November 25, 1925 


ample opportunity for hearing the 
violinist at her best. She showed 
unusual progress for her extreme 
youth, Played with dash and spirit. 
—Moses Smith. 


Boston Post 


That Miss Brooks has talent is in- 
contestable; to play at her age Bach 
Second Concerto, the Sonata of F. 
S. Converse and the short pieces that 
completed her list, is in itself proof 


of some ability—Warren Storey 
Smith. ; 
Boston Herald 


A girl of undoubted aptitude. She 
showed genuine musical talent.—Roy 
R. Gardner. 
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BURLEIGH CONCERTO 
HAS ITS PREMIERE 


“Transfigured Night” Given 
by Verbrugghen—Casella 


in Recital 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 19.—Felix Sal- 
mond, ‘cellist, was the soloist in the 
fifth Friday evening concert given 
at the Lyceum Theater by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under the leadership 
of Henri Verbrugghen. The following 
program was given: 


Symphony in G Minor (Kéchel 550), 
Mozart 


“Verklairte Nacht,” Op. 4, arranges 


for string orchestra........ chénber 
‘“Gpanigh” _FMODGOGY.. ...00ccseecs Rave 
CGRBEStO TOP “COMO. . 20s viccccuce Dvorak 


Interest in this program centered in 
the Schénberg number, played for the 
first time in Minneapolis. This early 
work proved less ultra-modern than had 
been anticipated. A feature of the com- 
position was the very great variety of 
tone color produced with only stringed 
instruments. Mr. Verbrugghen gave a 
delightful reading of this fascinating 
number. Mr. Salmond’s playing was 
most delightful in artistry and quality 
of tone. 

On Dec. 13, the orchestra gave the 
following program: 


CEE WT RERTEE cece tcccvescs Flotow 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3 in C 
FS eT ee Cecil Burleigh 


(First performance) 
Prelude and “Liebestod” from 


WEeenm ONG IDOTGS oes ccces Wagner 
DEES 8.2. eet ended 6950 4a 00n Brahms 
Serenade Hongroise........... Joncieres 
Pe ee ee | Serre we Goldmark 


With the composer present Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s Concerto was given an excellent 
performance by Gilbert Ross, who re- 
vealed a good tone and splendid musi- 
cianship. The concerto in parts glowed 
with feeling, while other portions were 
less eloquent. The remainder of the 
program was very well played. 

Alfredo Casella gave a lecture-recital 
at the home of Franklin M. Crosby, 
under the auspices of Pro Musica, on 
Dec. 7. Assisting Mr. Casella were the 
following Minneapolis artists: Agnes 
Griswold Teasdale, soprano, who sang 
three songs with Grace Hodsdon Bou- 
telle at the piano; Pierre Henrotte, 
violinist, and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cell- 
ist, who with Mr. Casella at the piano 
played the latter’s “Siciliana e Bur- 
lesca.” 

An outstanding song recital was given 
by Roland Hayes, tenor, at the Armory 
of the University of Minnesota on Dec. 
12, under the management of Mrs. 
Carlyle M. Scott. The stage was 
crowded to the limit with extra places. 
The program contained a Mozart aria, 
a group of German lieder, a French 
aria, four songs in English and Negro 
spirituals. The artist displayed great 
poignancy of expression and beautiful 
voice, 

The Verbrugghen Quartet on Dec. 9 
gave an evening of chamber music at 
the MacPhail School. The fine program 
included Beethoven’s posthumous Quar- 
tet, Op. 132, and Mozart’s last work in 
this form, in F. They were splendidly 
played and were the subject of ex- 
planatory comments by Mr. Ver- 
brugghen. 


LEAVENWORTH RECITALS 


Church Music and Other Programs 
Features of Kansas List 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Dec. 19.—E. 
Robert Schmitz gave a piano recital at 
the Senior High School Dec. 3. A large 
audience warmly applauded his brilliant 
playing. 

Fenwick Newell, tenor, gave a recital 
Nov. 19 in the artists’ series of the 
Leavenworth Musical Club. Also on 
the program were Marguerite Veillie, 
soprano; Collin Layton, violinist, and 
Marjorie Peters, pianist. 

The Fort Leavenworth Music Club 
gave a program arranged by Mrs. Elvid 
Hunt. Elizabeth Taschetta Donovan, 
Mabel S. McDonald, Beatrice G. Hatie, 
Irma Tholen and Mrs. Percival Read 
were on the program. 

A vesper organ recital was given 
recently in the Congregational Church 
by Lee D. Greene of Lawrence, assisted 
by Mrs. Benjamin Donovan, Howard 
McKenzie, Mrs. Arthur Henderson, 
George A. Fisher and Dr. H. J. Stacey. 

Clara Brueggen has been giving short 








recitals in connection with services at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Paul Reimers Shows Versatility in 
Songs with Celesta Accompaniment 





























Paul Reimers 


AUL REIMERS, in the course of his 

California visit last spring, dropped 
into a shabby little music shop. 
covered with dust was row upon row of 
strange looking instruments. They had 
excited a great deal of comment, those 
instruments. Children had peeped at 
them through the window, thought they 
were little pianos. An adventuresome 
one of them had gone in and asked. 

“Celestas—they’re celestas!” and the 
vague old proprietor had played a few 
notes on one of them to show how it 
sounded—silvery, floating notes that 
seemed to sweep all the cobwebs out of 
the old shop. 

Mr. Reimers had often seen celestas. 
It is often used as an orchestral instru- 
ment by French composers. Tchaikovsky 
wrote for it. So did Richard Strauss. 
Mr. Reimers was well acquainted with 
the celesta, but somehow so many of 
them standing in a row had a strange 
effect on him. He bought one and 
started East with it and all the way an 
idea took firmer and firmer hold on him. 
He would use it in his recitals to ac- 
company old French songs, perhaps a 
few old American. 


Became Proficient Player 


When Mr. Reimers went to Europe in 
the summer, he took the celesta with 
him. It had been dressed up a bit for 
the trip. A friend of Mr. Reimers’, a 
Russian painter, had polished up the 
old wood and designed ships on it, 
strange-color meaningless ships. He 
used it there in London to accompany 
a group of old songs. People were de- 
lighted. It added unlimited charm to 
simple melodies. It was a novelty. More 
than that, it was beautiful. He brought 
it back with him and will use it this 
season for his concert appearances in 
America. 

During his stay in England, Mr. 
Reimers appeared in the first of a series 
of International Concerts given in Lon- 
don. This idea, experimented on three 
years ago by Mr. Reimers and a group 
of his associates, has been taken up by 
the blue-blooded of England, under the 
leadership of Lady Carisbrooke, sister- 
in-law of the Queen of Spain, daughter- 
in-law of Princess Beatrice, sister of the 
late King Edward. 

“It is a marvelous thing,” said Mr. 
Reimers, “to help develop the interna- 
tional spirit in music. With such people 
in back of it, the movement is bound to 
be a success. They are making music 
fashionable. The concert in June was 





Washington Clubs Give Programs 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—The Rubin- 
stein Club, under the direction of Claude 
Robeson, gave its first concert of the 
season, Dec. 8, at the New Willard ball- 
room. The soloist was Daisy Jean, harp- 
ist, ’cellist, soprano and composer. The 
Club’s best work was in A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Rococo Romance.” 

Ruby Smith Stahl, soprano, assisted 
by Mrs. Culler and Miss Klein, pianists, 
gave an interesting program of French 
music before the Friday Morning Club, 
Dec. 4, in the assembly room of the 
Cosmos Club. 

DoroTHY DE MuTH WATSON. 


There . 


the first one of a long series. Eva 
Gauthier sang modern French songs, an 
orchestra was brought from Spain to 
feature Spanish music and I sang repre- 
sentative German lieder. It is a great 
work, the pulling of all art together. 
I wish there might be such a thing in 
America.” 


Teaching at Juilliard 


Mr. Reimers’ European tour was cut 
short. He had engagements in Holland, 
Spain and Germany but he gave them 
up to accept a position on the teaching 
staff of the Juilliard Music Foundation. 
He had been recommended most whole- 
heartedly by Willem Mengelberg, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
and Arthur Bodanzky, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He has 
entered upon his new duties with the 
same enthusiasm with which he was 
recommended. 

“The interest and the vitality of 
American pupils more than makes up for 
them not having soaked in all the music 
that European students have. They are 
extraordinarily keen. The trouble is 
holding them back. They want always 
to jump ahead.” 

Mr. Reimers will devote a part of his 
programs this year, as he has every 
year, to old, simple melodies. He finds 
great beauty in the old American songs, 
so often put to scorn by would-be so- 
phisticates. 

“I put ‘Nellie Gray’ on my program 
and many people laugh. But before I 
have finished I look down and they are 
wiping away tears. That is because the 
melody is so beautiful. There are many 
of them—‘Grandfather’s Clock’ by 
Stephen Foster, ‘When You and I were 
Young, Maggie.’ 

“The old songs are bound to be re- 
vived just as surely as mid-Victorian 
furniture has been revived. It takes 
courage to put them on a program, just 
as it takes courage for a woman to be 
out of fashion. But when they are sung, 
their appeal is tremendous. The melody 
is the thing.” E. A. 


SARGOSSA INSPIRED 
WORK GANZ OFFERS 


St. Louis Symphony Has Hof- 
mann as Soloist—Joint 


Recital Given 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19.—A _ novelt 
was given under the baton of Rudolp 
Ganz by the St. Louis Symphony in its 
fifth pair of concerts, on Dec. 11 and 12. 
Josef Hofmann was the soloist. The 
program was as follows: 





oe NS ey Seer eee eee Beethoven 
Prelude and “Liebestod”’ from 
CETieeee ORG TOGO 6 ok. 6 cca Wagner 
Symphonic Poem “Sargossa’’. .Schneider 
Concerto in D Minor......... Rubinstein 


Of rich and virile quality was this 
program, and Mr. Ganz led his orchestra 
in such masterly fashion that every shad- 
ing of tone was delivered in full. The 
Beethoven Symphony received an excel- 
lent reading. In the “Tristan” music the 
strings played to fine advantage. 

It was in the “Sargossa,” essayed here 
for the first time, that the orchestra 
showed its merit, the strings, woodwinds, 
timpani and all other sections of the or- 
chestra contributing ably to a finished 
picture of the desolate ocean tract. In 
the Concerto, Mr. Hofmann gave an in- 
spirational interpretation of the work. 

The second concert of the second series 
of Children’s Concerts occurred Thursday 
afternoon. Mr. Ganz appealed to the 
children through their love of nature, 
comparing the numbers presented to im- 
pressions of animals and elements. 

On Tuesday the Principia Concert 
Course presented a joint concert by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist. These concerts have 
grown greatly since they were started 
several years ago, and have become vast- 
ly interesting because of the high stan- 
dard of the artists presented. Miss La- 
shanska, with charming grace, sang de- 
lightfully her varied program, consist- 
ing of songs by Gluck, Loewe, Charpen- 
tier, Strauss, Tchaikovsky, MacDowell 
and La Forge. Mr. Salmond was well 
received in the Arioso by Bach-Franko, 
“Villanelle” by Pianelli, “Vivace” by 
Senaille. 





NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


mantic intention. 


with his head but with his heart. 


day—‘Music must always sound.’ ” 


NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 


complete technical mastery. 


art.” 
NEW HAVEN TIMES-LEADER 


most enchantingly. 


it was charming.” 


BOSTON HERALD 


everywhere. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 





BRUCE 


SIMONDS 


American Pianist 


“... Mr. Simonds played Mozart’s A major concerto with a depth of under- 
standing that illuminated the work throughout, both in the passages where beauty 
of line predominates and also where architectural outlines are sacrificed to ro- 
He has more than a substantial technique. 
beautiful and his interpretations are those of a musician. 
He does not abuse his strength; he remembers 


that music, however dramatic, should first of all be beautiful, and plays with a 
proper respect for the dictum of Mozart, whose concerto he interpreted yester- 


“... Mr. Simonds displayed all the qualities which are found and admired in 
his playing, a fine sense of values and structure, intense interpretive power and 
The beauty of the concerto was painted in glowing 
colors and Mr. Simond’s playing reflected a command of every phase of pianistic 


“. . Particularly delightful was the Mozart Concerto, played by Mr. Simonds 


“There was sunshine and joy in that production and Mr. Simonds pictured all 
with delicate artistry which all the music lovers enjoyed as a treat as rare as 


“ .. Much might be said in praise of Mr. Simond’s. brilliant playing, of his 
grace and beautiful tone in the Chopin Nocturne, of his brightness of rhythm 
The outstanding feature of the afternoon was his beautiful per- 
formance of the music of Cesar Franck.” 


“|. Clarity, precision, fleetness, a sufficient power at will or need, all serve 
him. He can maintain a melodic line; make play with rhythm; set in a harmonic 
background. He comprehends his music justly. 
cate, attuned, reflective and purely musical temperament.” 


This Season’s Reengagements Include: Meriden, New Haven, 
Cooperstown, Mt. Vernon, Boston, Etc. 


New York Recital in March, 1926 


For Dates and Terms Address: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, New York City 


Steinway Piano 


His tone is always 
He plays not only 


In all that he does runs a deli- 
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ELMAN HEARD WITH 
CLEVELAND’S FORCES 


Sokoloff Leads Colorful 
Dvorak and Liszt 


Performances 
By Florence M. Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 21.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, 
presented Mischa Elman, violinist, as so- 





loist, in Masonic Hall, on Dec. 17. The 
program follows: 
Symphony “From the New World,” 
; Dvorak 
Concerto for Violin......... Mendelssohn 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody No. 1, in F 
Liszt 


One of the largest audiences of the 
season attended this concert. Mr. Elman 
has long been a favorite among Cleveland 
musicians, and his playing on this occa- 
sion revealed skill of technic that sur- 
passed the high record he had previously 
achieved. The delicacy of his pianissimo 
was of crystal clearness and his deep, 
round tones were almost of ’cello quality. 

The “New World” Symphony is also a 
particular favorite with Cleveland music- 
lovers. Mr. Sokoloff gave a reading of 
the work that revealed the concepts of 
the composer in a fascinating fashion. 
The Liszt Rhapsody formed a brilliant 
conclusion to the program. 


NEW AUDITORIUM OPENED 








Neighborhood Music School Celebrates 
Event With Concert by Students 


A new auditorium, presented to the 
Neighborhood Music School at 238 East 
105th Street, was formally opened on 
the afternoon of Dec. 20 with a concert 
by the students. The school has an en- 
rollment of 260 and a waiting list of 
approximately 200, who cannot be ad- 
mitted until the budget is enlarged. The 
faculty numbers twenty. 

The advisory board consists of Harold 
Bauer, Pablo Casals, Henry Hadley, 
Fritz Kreisler, Felix Salmond, Ernest 
Schelling and Louis Svecenski. Hugo 
Kortschak is head of the string depart- 
ment. 

Fees from the students meet one-third 
of the cost of conducting the school. This 
is the ratio which exists in most of the 
universities and colleges, and ranks the 
Music School among educational insti- 
tutions. Janet D. Schenck, the direc- 
tor, has been making a survey of this 
field, and her report will appear in Feb- 
ruary in book form under the National 
Federation of Settlements. She has 
found more than 100 schools of this 
type in the United States, and states 
that the movement is spreading con- 
tinuously. 





Annual Christmas Party Given 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 19.—Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, life president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, entertained the 
members with an annual Christmas 
party, Dec. 15, at her home. Christmas 
songs were sung by Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
accompanied by Mrs. Edward Sachs. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





North Carolina Organists’ Guild Elects 
Officers 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Dec. 19.—George 
M. Thompson, of Greensboro, head of 
the organ department of the North 
Carolina College for Women, was elected 


rgiie: 


| A very gifted and musically endowed pianist with 
a freshness of outlook and a freedom of style, 
— LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH, May 5, 1923. 





— aoe a 


| Technically skilled and capable of expression and 

| dynamic variety. There was technical finish and 
fluency, neatness of touch and spirit. His own 
“While the Piper Played’’ proved very agreeable, 
and his ‘‘Arabesques on an original waltz song’’ 
afforded the scheduled list a close of considerable 
brilliance.—F. D NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE, Dec. 2, 1925. 


Harold Henry 


Pianist 
Season 1925-26 Now Being Booked 
For terms and dates address 


American Concert Management, Inc. 

Philip Van Loan Mollie Croucher 

Road Representative Personal Representative 
| Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y.C. 


Chickering Piano Used 
Duo Art Records 








dean of the State Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, at the con- 
cluding session of the annual convention 
of the chapter. Other elections were: 
W. P. Twaddell, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Durham, sub- 
dean; Mrs. W. M. Williams, of Chapel 
Hill, secretary, and Mrs. C. H. Sebring, 
of Winston-Salem, treasurer. A direc- 
torate to serve for three years was 
chosen composed of Francis Wemack, 
Reidsville; Arthur Kraft, Lenoir, and 
Paul J. Weaver, head of the University 
music department, Chapel Hill. North 
Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, was selected as the next meeting 
place, the convention to be held in April. 


AMERICAN TOBIAS MATTHAY 
ASSOCIATION TO CONVENE 


Pupils of Noted English Teacher Will 
Hold Several Days’ Sessions 
in New York 


The formation of an “American” 
Tobias Matthay Association among noted 
artists who were pupils of this English 
piano teacher has been announced. The 
group announces the first of a series of 
annual conventions for Dec. 28 to 31, to 
take place at the Riverdale School of 
Music, 253rd Street and Albany Post 
Road, New York, of which Richard Mc- 
Clanahan is director. 

The purposes of the Association are: 
“To further a knowledge of Mr. Matthay 
and his work, to create a spirit of co- 
operation among his pupils, to stand for 
high standards of performance and 
teaching.” 

The Association and its first conven- 
tion are the outgrowth of a meeting held 
in London last summer when a pro- 
visional committee composed of Richard 
McClanahan, chairman, Bruce Simonds, 
Frederic Tillotson, Albion Metcalf, and 
Gertrude Leonard, was appointed to 
draw up a constitution. issue invitations, 
and plan a program for a first annual 
meeting. Mr. McClanahan offered the 
group the facilities of the Riverdale 
School of Music and the Riverdale Coun- 
try School for Boys, of which latter in- 
stitution the first is an expanded depart- 
ment, becoming recently a full-fledged 
school of music. 

The program for the convention will 
include: Dec. 28, Assembly at Riverdale 
Country School, reception, dinner and 
dance; Dec. 29, Organization: constitu- 
tion, elections and committees; evening, 
recital, Bruce Simonds, of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music. 

Dec. 30, conferences of smaller groups 
on special problems, followed by a gen- 
eral round table lecture. Some com- 
ments on Matthay, the Teacher, will be 
given by Mr. McClanahan of _ the 
Riverdale School of Music. Mr. Tillot- 
son will play an exhibit of teaching ma- 
terial by G. Schirmer. 

Among those in America who have 
studied with Mr. Matthay are: 

Clarence Hamilton, of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Mr. Simonds of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music, Wesley Wyman, 
Mr. Tillotson, Raymond Havens, Lila M. 
Holmes, Mrs. Mellows, Mr. McClanahan, 
Stuart Smith, Miss H. Michelson, Ger- 
trude Leonard, Lester Hodges and 
Arthur Hise. 











Beatrice Mack Engaged for Cleveland 


Beatrice Mack, soprano, will appear 
in Cincinnati under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musical Club on Jan. 18. On 
Jan. 10 she will give a Chicago recital 
in the Playhouse. Miss Mack is singing 
¥ a eee of private functions in New 

ork. 


Local Singers on Chicago List 


FMM MMMM 


[Continued from page 10] 





Chopin and music by Liszt, Smetana 
and others. Her tone was of delicate 
beauty, and her technical excellence was 
so well grounded as almost to over- 
shadow her interpretative ability in such 
music as the Variations. In her classic 
music, however, Miss Cortez gave a more 
sprightly and vivid performance than 
any other pianist has displayed here 
under similar conditions in several sea- 
sons. Her Chopin playing was skillful, 
if somewhat sombre. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, a bass-baritone who 
has already made known here his 
romantic and expressive style in German 
lieder, sang in Kimball Hall Dec. 15 in 
company with Ruth Ford. This young 
Chicago mezzo-contralto displayed a 
good voice and musical taste. The ac- 
companists were Abe Shynman and, for 
his own compositions listed on the pro- 
gram, Louis Victor Saar. 

The Columbia School Orchestra, led 
by Ludwig Becker, gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall Dec. 15. The soloists 
were Ruth Ray, violinist; William Hill, 
pianist, and Helen Protheroe Axtell, 
soprano. 


Chicago Singers in Recital 


Alice Phillips, soprano, and William 
Phillips, baritone, sang at the Bush Con- 
servatory Recital Hall on Dec. 16, in- 
cluding in their excellent program both 
solos and duets. These Chicago musi- 
cians belong to the younger generation, 
so far as years go, but their work has 
matured spirit and notable technical ex- 
cellence. Robert Yale Smith provided 
the accompaniments. 

The Chicago Symphony repeated its 
December program in the series of 
children’s concerts on the afternoon of 
Dec. 17. 


Mendelssohn Choir’s Concert 


Calvin F. Lampert, who has succeeded 
Harrison Wild as leader of the Men- 
delssohn Club, gave evidence of his fine 
taste and practical efficiency when this 
male chorus gave its first concert of 
the season on Dec. 17 in Orchestra Hall. 
The men sang with stirring volume, ex- 
cellent tone and in crisp style. Helen 
Hedges, a remarkably gifted soprano, 
was delightful in the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah” and was of brilliant assist- 
ance to the Club when it sang Con- 
verse’s “Serenade.” 


Madrigal Club Appears 


Music by Praetorius, Palestrina, 
Morley, Orlando Lassus and, in modern 
arrangement, of Eighteenth Century 
composers, was excellently sung by the 





New Conservatory Mooted for Miami 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 19.—A proposal has 
been made for a conservatory, to be 
known as the Miami Beach Institute of 
Musical Art. Ellen Gorton Davis, of 
New York, has recently come to Miami 
Beach and has advanced the idea of 
forming a school of music. It is esti- 
mated that fully 6000 people heard 
Arthur Pryor’s opening concert with his 
band in Royal Palm Park on a recent 
Sunday afternoon. This is Mr. Pryor’s 
seventh season at Miami and this year 
the engagement is to last eighteen 
weeks. ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK. 
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The De Feo Grand Opera Company 
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Phone Endicott 1900 


Chicago Madrigal Club, under D. A. 
Clippinger’s leadership, in Kimball Halli, 
Dec. 17. Dwight Esdrus Cook, tenor, 
was assisting artist. 

Anastasha Rabinoff, a young dramatic 
soprano of Chicago, who recently made 
appearances successfully with the San 
Carlo Opera, sang at Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 18. Her large and opulent voice, 
vivid and highly individual style won 
her the enthusiasm of her large 
audience, 


Kurenko and Hansen Heard 


Maria Kurenko made her first Chi- 
cago appearance in joint recital with 
Cecilia Hansen in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 18. The Russian coloratura, who 
is announced as a guest this season 
with the Chicago Opera, sang with a 
lithe, and brilliant voice, and with a ra- 
pidity and ease of ornamentation which 
gave great delight to musicians and lay- 
men alike. Her singing has unusual 
color and vitality, though no more wider 
emotional range than has most colora- 
tura work. 

Miss Hansen played with masterful 
breadth, and seemingly flawless taste. 
Her tone suffered somewhat from the 
dampness of the weather, apparently, in 
the early part of her program, but her 
intonation was perfect notwithstanding. 

EUGENE STINSON. 
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Chicago Critic Found 
Childhood’s Inspiration 
in Pearl-Keyed Piano 


MMLC LDL bbb 


CHIcAGO, Dec. 19.—‘My first piano 
was a second-hand upright with mother- 
of-pearl keys. It was decorated with a 
large mirror and candlesticks. My 
father bought it for $51.” 

Thus reflects Maurice Rosenfeld, who 
for ten years has headed the piano 
school bearing his name, and is widely 
known as a lecturer and a teacher. 

He has graduated from his studios 
many interesting pupils, and has trained 
some youthful pianists. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these is Rosalind 
Kaplan, who has appeared as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony in its children’s 
series and with the Chicago Theater 
Orchestra, and who will play under 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the Detroit 
Symphony this month. a 

Despite these activities, it is as a 
critic that Mr. Rosenfeld is best known 
to the general public of Chicago and 
elsewhere, for in point of service he is 
the oldest of Chicago reviewers. His 
reports in the Chicago Daily News, with 
which he has been associated since 
Sept. 1, 1917, are invariably concise, 
well informed and sympathetic with 
artists, while constant to the highest 
musical standards. ; 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s early memories are of 
his home in New York, where his father, 
in order to assure him a musical edu- 
cation, took piano lessons in middle age, 
and then taught his son in turn. While 
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Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Critic and Di- 
rector of the Piano School Bearing His 
Name 


New York, the future 
critic heard the first 
performances given in America’ by 
Rafael Joseffy, Edward Remenyi and 
Wilhelmj. Mr. Rosenfeld was graduated 
from the College of the City of New 


still living in 
pedagogue and 


York and also did special work at 
Columbia University. 
Shortly after the family moved to 


Chicago, the young student applied at 
the Chicago Musical College for a 
scholarship. Florence Ziegfeld was then 
president. Mr. Rosenfeld studied under 
August Hyllested for five years, winning 
all the medals issued by the College. 
He also studied with Arthur Friedheim. 
With Louis Falk he worked at harmony 
and composition. Later he became a 
member of Mr. Ziegfeid’s faculty, re- 
maining there for twenty-four years. 
For one year, at the conclusion of this 
period, he replaced the late William H. 
Sherwood as head of the Sherwood 
School, afterwards returning to the 
Chicago Musical College for several sea- 
sons. Next he established the Maurice 
Rosenfeld Piano School. 

Mr. Rosenfeld was engaged to review 
Chicago concerts for the Chicago 
Examiner on Dec. 1, 1907. He remained 
with the Examiner until 1915, being also, 
for part of this period, Chicago cor- 
respondent for MusicAL AMERICA. In 
1917 he succeeded Stanley K. Fay as 
music reviewer of the News, a position 
he was invited to fill at the recommenda- 
tion of his predecessor. 





William Shakespeare Entertains 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—A soirée musicale 
was given in the William Shakespeare 
studios Nov. 28. Von Fielitz’ song cycle, 
“Eliland,” was sung by James Wolf, and 


Hermanus T. Baer sang _ songs of 
Brahms, Beethoven and_ Rubinstein. 


Harry Bundy, Joseph Zlotaw, Mr. Baer 
and Mr. Wolf sang quartets. Mme. Gil- 
deroy Scott, associated on the faculty, 
played a Brahms rhapsody and sang 
songs in English. Marie Drier and Troy 
Sanders were accompanists. Many dis- 
tinguished persons were among the 
guests. 


Molter Scores Success in Duluth 


DuLuTH, MINN., Dec. 19.—Isabel Rich- 
ardson Molter, soprano, delighted a large 
audience when she appeared as soloist of 
the Duluth Symphony in the Central 
High School Auditorium Dec. 13. She 
repeated her success in a recital given 
the following day at the Superior Nor- 
mal School. 


Schumann Heink Draws Throng for 
Hartford Concert 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 19.—Several 
hundred persons were unable to gain 
admission to the Capitol Theater when 
Ernestine Schumann Heink gave a re- 
cital there on a recent Sundav afternoon. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





In Chicago Studi 


Chicago, Dec. 19. 
a 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Ethel Reed sang the soprano part in 
“Messiah” at the Carl Schurz High 
School last night. Vivienne Brewster, 
former ’cello pupil, is on a twelve-weeks 
concert tour of the South. Jacob Radun- 
sky gave a successful recital in Kimball 
Hall recently. Joseph Bernstein played 
at the Child Artist Concert Series at 
Lyon & Healy Hall last month. Knight 
McGregor, who plays the réle of Schu- 
bert in “Blossom Time,” has been in Chi- 
cago, taking lessons with his friend and 
teacher, Herbert Witherspoon. Howard 
Preston, the new Von Faninal in the 
Chicago Opera’s production of “Rosen- 
kavalier,” is coaching at the College. A 
series of teas in the girls’ dormitory has 
been inaugurated; Dean Fannie B. Lin- 
derman presided last Sunday; the soloist 
was Zetti Kelly of Covington, Ky. Ber- 
tha Kribben played in violin recital at 
Aurora, Ill., Dec. 2, and in Decatur Dec. 
8. She is a pupil of Leon Sametini. 
Olga Gates, for several years a student 
at the College, has been engaged to sing 
the title réle of “Genevieve,” shortly to 








be produced by the Shuberts. The Phi 
Betas’ Christmas bazaar was _ held 
Dec. 10. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The last of the Saturday musicales 
given in Kimball Hall took place Dec. 12, 
when members of the ensemble class 
participated in a program comprising 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E Flat, Mozart’s 
Quartet in the same key, trios by Aren- 
sky and Godard, the Schumann “Fan- 
tasiestiicke” and some Brahms _ songs. 
Hans Muenzer, of the violin faculty, has 
returned from a successful tour with the 
Muenzer Trio. Students of the Con- 
servatory’s west side branch gave a re- 
cital Dec. 9 at Lyon & Healy Hall. 
Helen McHerrin, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to teach at the Sioux City School 
of Music. Ethel Palmer is soprano solo- 
ist at the Lutheran Church of Beverly, 
Ill. Walter Bartz has been engaged as 
soloist for the Christian Missionary Alli- 
ance Tabernacle of this city. Irene Dug- 
gan has been engaged as music teacher 
in the elementary schools of East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

The Pi Chapter of the Delta Omicron 
Sorority celebrated ‘founders’ day” at 
La Salle Hotel Dec. 13. It held a 
bazaar the previous evening. Jeannette 
Gadski is fulfilling an extended engage- 
ment on the Keith vaudeville circuit. Ar- 
vid Johnson sang tor the Church Unity 
Society Nov. 29. Bessie Wedel sang for 
the same organization Nov. 22. Bertha 
Peterson sang at the Logan Square Ma- 
sonic Lodge recently. Bernard Helfrich 
was heard in piano recital at Homewood, 
Ill., Dee. 11. Vilas Johnson sang at 
Rockford Dec. 12. 


CARL CRAVEN STUDIOS 


Genevieve Irvin, soprano, sang before 
the Matinée Musical Club of Rensselaer, 
Ind., Dec. 14. Frieda Kieldsen has been 
engaged as prima donna of “Meet the 
Prince” Company. Charles Hutzler, 
bass, was soloist for the Allerton Club 
Dec. 12. Clara Rose, soprano, sang at 
the Hotel La Salle recently. 


FRIEDA STOLL STUDIOS 


Dorothy Hayman, coloratura, sang in 
several performances of the Los Angeles 
Opera Company in September and Octo- 
ber. Helen Davison and Ione Putz were 
soloists at a recent concert in Community 
Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. Selma Classen, 
mezzo-soprano, was recently soloist at 
two church weddings in Chicago Heights. 
Ruth Meyer, soprano, has won success 
in the operetta, “Way Down in Dixie.” 
Margaret Davison sang at the Rex 
Theater, Fond du Lac, Wis., Nov. 18. 


Milan Lusk to Play With Prague Phil- 
harmonic Society 

CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Milan Lusk, Chi- 

cago violinist. has been engaged to play 

Bruch’s D Minor Concerto on Easter 
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Sunday, in Prague, with the Prague 
Philharmonic Society. This will be an 
early engagement in a European tour 
which will occupy Mr. Lusk next spring. 
An incidental pleasure of his trip will 
be renewal of his friendship with Otakar 
Sevcik, his former master. Before set- 
ting out for the Old World Mr. Lusk will 
fulfill several important engagements in 
America, one of the most recently con- 
tracted being a recital in the College 
Auditorium of the University of Illinois 
on Feb. 11. Mr. Lusk has completed a 
tour of the Northwest, and won success 
in a recital given in the Morgan Park 
Methodist Church, Chicago, on Nov. 29. 





SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Next Season’s Master Term Will Again 
Bring Awards of Tuition With 
Leading Teachers 

CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—The free fellow- 
ships which have long been a prominent 
feature of the Chicago Musical College’s 
program, will have their customary im- 
portance next summer’s master term. In 
addition to the fellowships offered in past 
summer terms by leading guest teachers 
and members of the faculty, Alexander 
Raab and Edward Collins will give 
scholarships in the piano department. 

Mr. Raab’s fellowships will be three. 


One will comprise two private les- 
sons weekly; another will consist of 
two weekly répertoire - interpretation- 


teachers’ classes, and the third will be 
two weekly class lessons on technic and 
“How to Study.” Mr. Collins will offer 
one fellowship of two private lessons 
weekly, and a second of two piano-en- 
semble classes weekly. 

The other fellowships will be given 
in the departments of violin, voice and 
organ. Leopold Auer will give two fel- 
lowships, each of which will comprise 
one personal lesson weekly. Leon Same- 
tini will also give one violin fellowship, 
of two private lessons weekly. 

In the voice department Herbert 
Witherspoon, president, William S. 
Brady, Florence Hinkle, Sergei Kliban- 
sky and Richard Hageman will give one 
fellowship apiece, each comprising two 
lessons a week. Clarence Eddy will 
offer a scholarship of one private organ 
lesson, of an hour’s duration, weekly, 
and Charles Demorest will give a simi- 
lar scholarship in motion picture organ 
work. 

Application blanks for these fellow- 
ships and additional information may 
be had by applying at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, 64 East Van Buren Street. 


Dr. Browne Heard in Organ Recitals 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, organist and precentor of the 
choir at St. Patrick’s here, a position 
which has brought him almost as much 
fame as his erudite studies in church 
music of the past, has given organ re- 
citals recently in St. Columbanus Church 
and the Messiah Lutheran Church of 
this city, and in St. Mary’s Church, 
Evanston. 

Oriental Travelogue Is Given 

CHICAGO, Dec. 19.—Bernice Austin, 
who has returned from a three years’ 
stay in the Orient, where she headed 
music departments in American schools, 
appeared at Kimball Hall Dec. 4, under 
the auspices of the Theosophical Society, 
giving a descriptive talk on “A Bar- 
barian at the ~*~ Chinese Theater in 
Shanghai.” 
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Two new Piano numbers of a_ decided 
difference in rhythmic character, but each 


| 
| 
| having distinct value for early training. 
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HANSEL AND GRETEL 


| . (Lindler) - Gr.-2 + $0.30 | 
| By Joseph N. Moor | 
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DEAR OLD MADRID 
- - - - Gr.-2-3 - $0.50 
By Joseph N. Moos 
A spirited Spanish dance. Simple melody, 
but in true Spanish rhythm. Unusually 
eolorful music for this grade. Excellent 
number for recital. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS TWO OPERA COMPANIES 
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HILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—“Aida,” 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera 


Company in the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 15, was affected by several un- 
foreseen disabilities. The conductor, 
Tullio Serafin, had been hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident and was unable to ap- 
pear. Elisabeth Rethberg was suddenly 
indisposed, and Frances Peralta was sub- 
stituted. 

The presentation had splendor but a 
disconcerting quality of uncertainty. 
Mme. Peralta filled her réle effectively 
on an eleventh-hour call. Mr. Setti 
handled the orchestra with enthusiasm, 
if not always with accuracy of tempo. 
There was a superb Ramfis in Jose Mar- 
dones and an excellent Amneris in 
Jeanne Gordon. Giovanni Martinelli 
sang the part of Radames in rather rou- 
tine style, improving as the opera pro- 
gressed. Giuseppe Danise was a drama- 


tic Amonasro. The music of _ the 
Priestess was well sung by Laura 
Robertson. The spectacular stage and 


elaborate choral features were capably 
managed. 





La Scala Opera Company, which won 
an excellent reputation during its short 
season here early this fall, reappeared 
for a single performance of “Gioconda” 
in the Academy of Music on Dec. 17. 
The organization has a local managerial 
staff. The performance was dis- 
tinguished by the work of Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri, musical director. His expert 
handling of a somewhat exacting score 
and his inspirational effect upon princi- 
pals and chorus was markedly demon- 
strated. 

Riccardo Stracciari lifted the melo- 
dramatic part of Barnaba to a position 
of commanding interest. His _perfor- 
mance was histrionically skillful, while 
vocally it was of brilliant effectiveness. 


Ada Paggi was heard to advantage as 
La Cieca. The formidable difficulties 
of the part of Enzo were met with com- 
petence by Filippo Culcasi, especially in 
“Cielo e Mar.” Other réles were as- 
sumed by Eugenio Sandrini, Luigi Dalle 
Molle, Beatrice Eaton and Emilia Ver- 
geri. The last-named was cast in the 
title part. H. T. CRAVEN. 





Chicago Opera Week Brings Repetitions of Favorite Works 


MUU LUELLA 


[Continued from page 1] 
otherwise the same as before. Charles 
Hackett, the Count, delighted his audi- 
ence with the freshness and virility of 
his voice, his engaging demeanor and 
his effective sense of fun. Giacomo 
Rimini was a spirited Figaro. The two 
admirable comedians, Vittorio Trevisan 
and Virgilio Lazzari, kept the pot of 
laughter boiling. Maria Claessens was 
efficient as Berta, and other singers, plus 
the eager male chorus, were serviceable 
in other duties. Roberto Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 


Garden as “Carmen” 


Mary Garden’s second performance 
was at the Saturday afternon repetition 
of “Carmen.” Her interpretation of the 
title réle is a staple item in her local 
répertoire. The great artist was in more 
capricious mood during the first two acts 
than for many years previously, and in 
the Card Scene and in the final act built 
up the tremendous climax which her in- 
tellectual grasp makes so vivid. Mr. 
Ansseau was once more the Don José, 
and Georges Baklanoff gave his first per- 
formance this season of the part of 
Escamillo. His voice was not in its best 
state, but he was effective none the less. 
The usual dependable members of the 
company assisted, and Gabriel Grovlez 
conducted. 

The Thursday night repetition of 
“Andrea Chénier,” one of the season’s 
most finished productions, brought fresh 
triumphs to Claudia Muzio. Mr. Marshall, 


in the title réle, Mr. Formichi as 
Gerard, and many other singers, in- 
cluding Mr. Trevisan, Mr. Mojica and 
Miss Lenska, joined in the effective per- 
formance. Mr. Polacco conducted. 


Repetitions Are Enjoyed 


The repetition of “Ballo in Maschera” 
on Monday night was given with Rosa 
Raisa, Mr. Marshall, Clara Shear and 
Robert Steel, as before, and with Miss 
Lenska as Ulrica. Miss Shear thus had 
her first opportunity to challenge the 
formality of the most fashionable body 
of subscribers, and the marked cordiality 
with which she was received spoke 
eloquently of her bright and accom- 
plished performance as Oscar. Mr. Steel 
was also liked, and Miss Lenska’s sing- 
ing was as colorful as her costume. Mr. 
Lazzari and the excellent Mr. Nicolich 
were the conspirators. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. 

A magnificent performance of “Die 
Walkiire” was given at the special mati- 
née of Dec. 13, with Cyrena Van Gordon 
in the title réle. Olga Forrai was once 
more the touching Sieglinde, Forrest 
Lamont a clear-spoken Siegmund, and 
Miss Lenska an excellent Fricka. Alex- 
ander Kipnis sang Wotan with author- 
ity. Mr. Cotruil was the Hunding. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Aida was repeated on the evening of 
Dec. 12, with Claudia Muzio’s brilliant 
performance of the title réle as one of its 
distinguishing virtues. Charles Mar- 


shall was an imposing Radames, and 
Cesare Formich a fine Amonasro. Au- 
gusta Lenska sang Amneris with tonal 
splendor. Edouard Cotreuil was the High 
Priest and Antonio Nicolich raised the 
réle of the King into stellar importance. 
Henry G. Weber conducted admirably. 
EUGENE STINSON. 


CARL D. KINSEY EXPLAINS 
NORTH SHORE RESIGNATION 








Disagreement with Directors on Policy 
of Engaging Young Artists for 
Festival Led to Action 


CuIcaGo, Dec. 19.—Carl D. Kinsey’s 
resignation as business manager of the 
Chicago North Shore Music Festival As- 
sociation, offered and accepted on Dec. 
15, as reported in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, has been one of the 
most discussed events in Chicago musi- 
cal circles this season. 

Mr. Kinsey retires after 17 years of 


service, in which time he has made the 
North Shore Festivals conspicuous 
throughout the country for brilliance of 
programs and the admirable quality of 
the artists appearing. Members of the 
board of directors of the Association re- 
fused to comment on the situation. 

Mr. Kinsey made a statement to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, however, in which he ex- 
plained the question on which his action 
hinged was that of engaging young 
student musicians of promise to be heard 
on one or more of the programs to be 
given next May in the Patten Gymna- 
sium of Northwestern University, in 
Evanston. Charles W. Spofford, presi- 
dent of the Association, and other mem- 
bers of the board of directors favored 
the plan. Mr. Kinsey objected to it, he 
states, on the grounds that the inclusion 
of any but widely known artists of un- 
qualified ability among the _ soloists, 
would inevitably lower the standard of 
the festival. Furthermore, he states, the 
public should not be asked to pay $3 or 
$3.50 to hear pupils sing and play. 

Mr. Kinsey has always had a large 
representation of American artists on 
the Evanston programs. These have in- 
cluded Geraldine Farrar, Florence Mac- 
beth, Herbert Gould, Elliott Shaw, Marie 
Sundelius, Theo Karle and many others. 





“Messiah” Appeal Is Undiminished in 
New Concord 


NEw CONCORD, OHIO, Dec. 19.—The 
sixth annual performance of “Messiah” 
was given Dec. 11 at Brown Chapel, by 
the Muskingune College Choral Society 


and Glee Clubs under Thomas Hamilton. 
Phoebe Settlage of the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity faculty, Tiffin, Ohio, sang the 
soprano solos. Will Rhodes of Pitts- 
burgh sang the tenor réle, and the alto 


Philadelphia Ensembles Give 
Novelties on Week’s Calendar 
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The program was as follows: 


“Loretto,” a “Symphonic Illustration,” 
Wassili Leps 


Symphony Mo. 1 im Cio os acess Gilchrist 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
Brahms 

“HPeuteehe TERS”. «ockssvesess Schubert 


“Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald,” 
Johann Strauss 

Tribute was paid to two composers 
long associated with musical development 
in Philadelphia. The Leps score is still in 
manuscript, and last week’s were its first 
public performances. The work is framed 
in a modernistic mold, but is not ec- 
centrically cacaphonous. It is heavily 
instrumentated, with surging climaxes 
and contrasting cantabile passages of 
flowing melody for the strings and wood- 
winds. 

The late William Wallace Gilchrist 
was for years leader of the local Men- 
delssohn Club. His C Major Symphony 
has been in the répertoire of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra since its first season, 
when it was performed on Feb. 8, 1901. 
Without deep emotional content, this 
work is skilfully fashioned, sound in mu- 
sicianship and instinct with refinement. 
Its flow of melody is felicitous, frank and 
unaffected. Mr. Stokowski developed all 
its possibilities of polish and brilliancy. 

The Philharmonic Society of Philadel- 
phia, Alexander Smallens, conductor, 
gave a novel program in the Academy 
of Music on the evening of Dec. 13. The 
program was as follows: 

Suite from the “Water Music”...Handel 

Concerto in B Flat Minor for Piano. 

Tchaikovsky 

Triology on Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” 

D’Indy 
“Flying Dutchman,” 


Overture, the 
= Wagner 


Mr. Smallens, director of the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company, led the works 
with earnest discrimination and affec- 
tionate enthusiasm. The d’Indy trilogy 
is a solidly wrought and musically sound 
production, which is deeply impregnated 
with dramatic content and rich subjec- 
tive values. It was beautifully played. 

Vera Jachles played the Concerto with 
considerable effectiveness. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





and bass parts were taken by Jean Mc- 
Crary Newman and Fred Newman, also 
of Pittsburgh. Lucy Wilcox, pianist, 
and Howard Ralston, organist, of the 
Muskingum College faculty, played the 
accompaniments. The performance was 
generally considered the best the oratorio 
has ever received here. ~ eae El 





CHICAGO.—Helen Fouts Cahoon, so- 
prano, and Lillian Jackson, pianist, were 
soloists for the College Club on Dee. 13. 
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| 
“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrar 
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HOME TOWN HONORS 
MELIUS IN CONCERT 


Soprano’s Appleton Recital 
Is Gala Event Under 


Women’s Auspices 
By C. O. Skinrood 

APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 19.—Luella Mel- 
ius, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, gave a triumphant home-coming 
concert when she appeared in the Law- 
rence College Memorial Chapel, before 
an audience which crowded the auditor- 
ium to the doors. 

Mme. Melius’ arias included favorites 
from the “Barber of Seville,” ‘“Travi- 
ata” and the “Pearl of Brazil.” In all 
of these her tone possessed color, her 
runs and trills were perfect, and in 
general both her range and vocal flexi- 
bility appear to be ample for the most 
exacting demands. Benedict’s “La Capi- 
nera,” was sung with the utmost ease. 
She was assisted by A. Quensel, flutist, 
of the Chicago Symphony. 

The new star seems to be more at 
home in opera than in the concert field, 
yet her songs won acclaim. In French, 
German and English, her diction was 
faultless. Among these numbers she 
presented Wintter Watts’ “Kings of the 
Night,” Strauss’ “Serenade,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Nightingale and the Roses,” and 
numbers by Liszt, Handel and Max 
Reger. . 

The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Appleton Woman’s Club. A 
reception was given for the artist at the 
Masonic Temple after the performance. 
The Appleton High School Band met the 
prima donna at the train as she arrived 
from Chicago. 


Juilliard Advisory Board 
Gives Reason for Quitting 
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siderable labor and all the knowledge 
and experience that we severally possess. 

“It was definitely understood between 
the trustees and ourselves that, on con- 
tributing our best judgment as to the 
general policies and more important de- 
tails of the administration of the foun- 
dation, our advice was to be followed 
and was to have a controlling influence 
in the conduct of the music school. This 
has not turned out to be so. We have 
found that our advice in many import- 
ant instances has not been followed. 
Reasons given for this by the secretary 
we have had difficulty in accepting. Nu- 
merous things of great importance in the 
conduct of the school have been done 
without being referred to us; things that 
might properly have caused our dissent. 

“We have been in large measure held 


Cherniavskys to Mark 25th Anniversary 
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HE second New York concert this 

season of the Cherniavsky Trio, to be 
given in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 6, will be 
in the nature of an anniversary celebra- 
tion, since the three brothers, Jan, pi- 
anist, Mischel, ’cellist, and Leo, violinist, 
will have, completed on that date twenty- 
five years of concerted work. They are 
still in their early thirties, having started 
upon their careers at the ages of six, 
seven and nine. 

The Cherniavsky’s history furnishes 
one of those unusual cases of child 
prodigies who made good. On Jan. 6, 
1901, the three boys, who came of a 
family of nine.children, set out to make 
their own living. In order to leave 
Odessa they pawned Jan’s piano for 400 
rubles and started to tour the world. 
At various stages in their nomadic ca- 
reer they came upon great masters who 
instructed them, so that they developed 
continually. Leo received valuable in- 
struction from Ysdye, Jan from Lesche- 
tizky and Mischel from Popper and 
Walenn. 

After touring throughout Europe, in- 
cluding the British Isles, the three 
brothers went to Australia, South Af- 
rica, America and the Orient. They were 
the first European musicians to bring 
chamber music to India and were in- 
vited to play at the palaces of mahara- 
jahs. They have travelled over 75,000 
miles a year, giving an average of 250 
concerts in the same period and playing 
in forty countries. 

They are the sons of Abraham Cher- 
niavsky, an eminent Russian musical 
conductor. Their initial concert was 
given on Jan. 6, 1901, in Odessa. The 
next New York concert, on Jan. 6, will 
contain one of the works which was 
given in the first recital, namely the 
Schubert Trio in B Flat. Arensky’s Trio 
in D Minor will be their other con- 
certed number and they will devote the 
remainder of the program to solos. 

Speaking of playing together year 
after year, Leo Cherniavsky says, “We 
grow more fond of it all the time, since 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY BROTHERS 


As a Russian Cartoonist Saw Them at the Time of Their First Concert in 1901. 


The Sketch, 


from an Odessa Publication, Represented (from Left to Right), Jan, Pianist, Somewhat 


Concealed by His Music; Leo, Violinist, 


it has become such a primary part of 
our existence. Years of constant com- 
panionship, each having the same hard- 
ships, each sharing the same joys, have 
resulted in a perfect spiritual harmony 
which I believe is extraordinary. 

“Can you imagine how three musi- 
cians, born of the same parents, leading 
the same lives, eating the same food 
and living the same music, could not be- 
come inseparable? It works one of two 
ways. Either they will separate, cer- 


and Mischel, ’Cellist 


tainly in less than 25 years, or else they 
will grow together more, as we have 
done. It has come to the stage where 
Mischel and I can tell instinctively just 
how much force Jan is going to put into 
a passage. And we can tell by each 
other’s bowing how we shall do a phrase. 

“There is no rehearsing for nuances. 
These all come naturally, instinctively at 
the same moments. So you see, we are 
firmly united, and looking forward to 
our fiftieth anniversary together!” 





responsible in the eyes of the public for 
the management and policy of the Juil- 
liard School. We wish to be held re- 
sponsible no longer for things over which 
we have so little control. 

“We believe that the administration of 
a musical foundation of the magnitude 
of this one, and especially the manage- 
ment of a technical music school, should 
be in the hands of some one well quali- 
fied by training, knowledge and ex- 
perience in the art of music.” 

Dr. Noble refused to make any com- 
ment, it was stated, and referred all in- 
quiries to Frederic A. Juilliard, chair- 
man of the board of trustees. Mr. 
Juilliard was out of town. 


St. Louis Symphony Opens 
Series of Public School Events 
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concerts which the Symphony is giving 
this season. The belief that the early 
acquaintance with the delights of orches- 
tral music will do much to give youth a 
standard of appreciation with which to 
combat bad music has led the local 
schools authorities to inaugurate the 
latest series. In making concerts a part 
of regular music education this city is 
following San Francisco, 

The Symphony is giving ten concerts 


this year with the special object of 
interesting children. Five of these are 
for pupils of private and parochial 
schools and the others under the auspices 
of the local Board of Education for the 
public school pupils exclusively. These 
ro te already proved eminently success- 
u 

The Musicians’ Guild held its Decem- 
ber meeting at the Hotel Chase last Sun- 
day evening. A short business meeting 
preceded an enjoyable program by De- 
borah Carnovsky, who played works by 
Bach, Chopin, Moszkowski and Debussy. 

A delightful musicale was given last 
—" afternoon at the Coronada 

ote 
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SANTA CLARA PEN WOMEN 
PLAY OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Lecture-Recital on Handel and Début of 
Singers Interest San Jose 
Hearers 


SAN JosE, CAL., Dec. 19.—Music was 
the subject for the December program 
of the Santa Clara County Branch of 
the League of American Pen Women, 
held recently at Sherman, Clay & Com- 
pany. Albertine Crandall, chairman, 
presented, with the assistance of Pearl 
Simpkins, soloist, four songs of her 
composition with words by Dorothy 
Frazier, another member of the local 
Branch. Marjory Fisher, violinist, and 
Elita Huggins, pianist, played a manu- 
script number, “Come Dance with Me,” 
by Ethel Glenn Hier, a member of the 
New York Branch, and “Chant Cana- 
dienne,” by Thomas V. Cator, a Cali- 
fornian. 

An interesting lecture-recital on Han- 
del and his works attracted a good-sized 
gathering to the Christian Assembly. 
The program was given by Wallace 
Rolls, organist, assisted by Henry Perry, 
bass, and the Christian Assembly Choir. 

“The Troubadors,” a new male cho- 
rus, made a first appearance at the 
vesper services of the Christian Church 
on Dec. 6. The organization is made 
up of twelve singers, with Cleo Parma- 
lee, of the San Jose High School music 
department, as the leader. Lloyd Adams 
is an efficient accompanist. 

This city’s first broadcasting station 
was officially opened on Dec. 5, when 
KQW was dedicated at the First Bap- 
tist Church. The station is directed by 
Charles D. Herrold. 

MaArRJorY M. FISHER. 
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That Eliminates Debt 
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Enrico Leide, Left, Conductor of the Atlanta Symphony, and Hugh Hodgson, Piano 
Soloist at a Recent Concert 


TLANTA, GA., Dec. 19.—Enrico 
Leide, conductor, and Hugh Hodg- 
son, pianist, shared in the triumph re- 
corded at the third concert this season 
of the Atlanta Symphony. 

The program included the Overture 
to the “Bartered Bride,” Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D Minor, the Waltz from 
“Rosenkavalier,”’ Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Air for the G String 
by Bach and the Bacchanale from “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” 


This was Mr. Hodgson’s second ap- 
pearance with the Atlanta Symphony. 
He made a deep impression. Under the 
masterful leadership of Mr. Leide, the 
orchestra shows consistent development. 

The personnel of the orchestra is 
practically the same as when organized 
in 1923, under Mr. Leide. Concerts will 
continue, as usual, on alternate Sunday 
afternoons in a series of eight programs. 
During its history of three years, the 
orchestra has been supported by popular 


“NIGHT ON BALD MOUNTAIN” 
PLAYED IN NEW HAVEN 


Symphony and Yale Orchestra Heard in 
Programs of Merit—‘“Messiah” 
Sung by Parker Choir 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 19.—The 
second in a series of five Sunday after- 
noon concerts by the New Haven Sym- 
phony was given recently in Woolsey 
Hall. Bruce Simonds, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. The orchestral pro- 
gram was made up of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony: Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyl’” and Moussorgsky’s “A Night 
on Bald Mountain.” Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube” Waltz was the final number. 
— orchestra and soloist played admir- 
ably. 

After two years of inactivity, the Yale 
University Orchestra, with Charles W. 
Letcher, conductor, made its initial ap- 
pearance of the season in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Friday evening. The 
program included Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony, and works by Bohm, Nicode, 
Tchaikovsky, Gluck and Baron. There 
was much to commend the playing of the 
students, which won cordial applause 
after each number. The interesting and 
highly enjoyable concert concluded with 
a brilliant reading by the young musi- 
cians of Mozart’s Overture to “Magic 
Flute.” 

The Horatio Parker Choir, under Dean 
David S. Smith, inaugurated its eighth 
season with the _ presentation of 
“Messiah,” given before a large audi- 
ence, cordial and responsive, in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Dee. 11. 





subscription membership. It has a rec- 
ord of closing two seasons without a 
deficit, with the outlook of holding this 
record for the third season. 
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Walter Leary— BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 
































Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Jacob Mestechkin nisin, 
Associate: 


Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
307 W. 79th St., New York Tel. End. 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Specialt 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 

Votce Oulture ore 

170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Copeortg modest is. 
tr itan ra ouse g 
1425 Seeman New York City 


Richard E. Parks— BAsso 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Stadio: 287 West (04th Bt. New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 














ew York 

















Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broa New York 
"Phone Ponneytventa 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

American Academy of Teachers of Singing 

Studio: 144 Raat 62nd St.. New York 


Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointment by mail. 


H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 





SOPRANO 








Member 











Studio: om Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Endicott 5927 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metespeliinn Opera House Studios, New Yer) 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
eacher of Singin 
[v7 3. Hes St.—Phone Schevive 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


4 Pianist—Com poser 
Charles Gilbert Spross 72's Gompeses, 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 














Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St. New York. Circle 041? 


Claude Warford 


Teacher eof Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 


Phone, Penn 4897 
Wi H Teacher of Piano 
Martha D. illis Music oe 
Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harm 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Vole Pupile 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at a in the Lauderdale 
g: 

















Anne Wolcott 

beeen ny ae Dogep—Lecgpnaset 
Graduate mt of Father Finn 

Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: tg Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
Cathedral 9543 











225 W. 110th St., New York 
Spociat Master Classes 
W. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 


with a VERITABLED MASTER IDEA behind them. 

See ‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G@. 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 





Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 





Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4385 
Josiah Zuro Master Classes 


Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York City. Applications by Mail 
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PORTLAND PUBLIC GREETS 
MELODIC “LENORE” SKETCH 





Works of Local Musicians Given by 
Singers—Maier and Pattison 
Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 19.—‘‘Lenore,’ 
a musical sketch in one act by Manfredo 
Chiafferelli, of this city, was delightfully 
presented by local artists on Dec. 5. The 
roles were sung by Ross Fargo, tenor; 
Margaret Masonek, soprano; Alice Price 
Moore, contralto, and Dolph Thomas, 
baritone, with John Britz as conductor. 
Additional numbers by the orchestra 
were the Overture to “Saul” by Bazzini 
and “Album Leaf” by Mr. Chiafferelli. 


The Intermezzo of this group, written 
for violin with orchestral accompani- 
ment, was played by Harold Bayley. 
The ballet dancing at the close was 
directed by Marguerite Chiafferelli. 

The Mendelssohn Club Male Chorus 
was heard in a cantata, “The Wooing of 
Gerda” by E. Bruce Knowlton, led by 
the composer, on Dec. 1. Goldie Peter- 
son and Ernest Crosby were the soloists, 
and the accompanists were Gladys John- 
son, violinist; Prospero Pozzi, ’cellist, 
and Ida May Howatt and Mrs. E. Bruce 
Knowlton, pianists. 

The Apollo Club, led by W. H. Boyer, 
entered its nineteenth season with a con- 
cert on Dec. 2. Emilie Lancel, mezzo- 
soprano, was the soloist; Edgar E. 
Coursen and W. C. Culloch, pianists, and 
Ralph Hoyt, organist, the accompanists. 
The chorus, as usual, showed the result 
of assiduous practice and attention to 
detail in harmony and nuances. Works 
given were the “Requiem” by Sidney 
Homer; “Jabberwocky” by Sigmund 
Spaeth, and “Hymn of the Pilgrims” 
by MacDowell. Miss Lancel sang arias 
from “Huguenots” and “Carmen” and 
two groups including songs from the 
Hebrides arranged by Kennedy-Fraser. 

Steers and Coman presented Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, two piano art- 
ists, on Dec. 7 in their first appearance 
before a Portland audience. The Sonata 
in D by Mozart and two groups of 
shorter numbers were interpreted with 
intelligent conception and emotional qual- 
ity, arousing the auditors to enthusiasm. 
_ Frederick Kloepper, baritone, was solo- 
ist at the concert of the Portland Lieder- 
tafel, at the Turn Verein Auditorium, 
on Dec. 5. Herman Hafner is the leader 
of this male chorus of fifty, which was 
augmented by the Helvetia Swiss Male 
Chorus in the singing of “Landsighting,” 
by Grieg. Gertrude Hoeber played vio- 
lin solos and May Van Dyke Hardwick 
was the accompanist. 

The Philharmonic Male Chorus of 
twenty-four, led by E. Trevor Jones, ap- 
peared at the municipal concert. As- 
sisting were Lucien Becker, organist, and 
Helen Harper, violinist, the accompan- 
ists were Maud Ingram and Barreme 
Tyler Stone. 

Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, in a costume 
of 1850, sang favorite old songs at the 
celebration, in the auditorium, of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Morning 
Oregonian, which is edited by Edgar B. 
Piper, president of the Portland Sym- 
phony Society. 

, A Tedeschi Suite for harp, violin and 

cello, was included in a program given 

by _ Florentine Trio for the MacDowell 
ub. 

Paul Bjornskjold, tenor, and Ruth 
Bradley Keiser, pianist, were soloists for 
the Cadman Club. 


FOULKEs. 





Celebrated, 
Spanish Piano 
irtuoso. 

Teacher of 
many famous 


JOCELYN 
pianists, 
19 West 85th St. 


=! JONAS 


Phones: Schuyler 1044 or 9923 


G ER 


Teacher of Artistic Interpretatien 
Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 
Studies METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
Interviews by appointment only. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 2684 


OAM > 
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Mr & Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


JOINT RECITALS 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Teachers’ Courses 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bl +» 113 W. 87th St. 
Residence, 144 East 150th St., New York City 
Phone Mott Haven 0363 














Christmas Brings Indianapolis “Messiah” 
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NDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 19.—The per- 

ennial Christmas masterwork was 
heard again when the Indianapolis Ora- 
torio Society presented “Messiah” at the 
Cadle Tabernacle on Dec. 14, Horace 
Whitehouse conducting. The chorus is 
made up of local singers, and the or- 
chestra combines local and professional 
The soloists were Mrs. W. 


musicians. 
Kinnaird, soprano, Indianapolis ; Bar- 
bara Wiat, contralto, Chicago: Emil 


Rousseau, tenor, Chicago, and Harlow 
Fenn Dean, baritone, Indianapolis. Mrs. 
William Duthie, organist, supplemented 
the orchestra. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was presented 
before members of the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
13, at the Academy of Music. The pro- 


TTT 





gram included Haydn’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 77, No. 2; the A Minor of Schumann 
and an American composition by 
Charles T. Griffes, two sketches based 
on Indian themes. The works were 
played with consummate artistry. At 
the close of the program the audience 
remained seated until three extra num- 
bers were played. 

On the same afternoon John McCor- 
mack, tenor, sang to a big audience in 
the Murat Theater. Mr. McCormack 
sang with much beauty of tone and ex- 
cellent enunciation. Lauri Kennedy, 
‘cellist, assisted in solo numbers. Edwin 
Schneider was accompanist. Walter 
Flandorf, organist of Indianapolis, as- 
sisted in Franck’s “Panis Angelicus.” 
The Ona Talbot Fine Arts Association 
sponsored this concert. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





“FIGARO” IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Hinshaw Company Heard by Teachers’ 
Federation—Sorority Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 19.—The fifth 
annual concert course sponsored by the 
Federation of Indianapolis Public School 
Teachers was opened on Dec. 2 with the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” splendidly pre- 
sented by the William Wade Hinshaw 
Company in Caleb Mills Hall. The cast 
included Clytie Hine, Editha Fleischer, 
Katherine Bibb, Alfredo Valenti, Pavel 
Ludikar, Ralph Brainard and Ernest 
Otto. The réles were cleverly enacted 
and beautifully sung. Hans Morgen- 
stern conducted a small but excellent or- 
chestra. 

Two programs were given recently by 
musical sororities—the Mu Phi Epsilon 
celebrating its founder’s day. The pro- 
gram was given by Ruth Belas, Char- 
lotte Lieber, Norma Mueller, Edith Fish, 
Asel Spellman Stitt, Margaret Pierson, 
Maud Custer, Berennice Reagan, Lucille 
Chandler, Helen Smith Folz, Mrs. James 
Moag and Mrs. Norris Porter. The pro- 
gram followed a dinner at the Highland 
Golf Club. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota sorority gave a 
musicale, the participants being Mrs. 
Homer Rettig, Mrs. Arthur Monninger, 
Olive Kiler, Frieda Heider, Lucille 
Springer and Elizabeth Arnett. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Gerhardt Sings Lieder in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 19.—The Atlanta 
Music Club presented Elena Gerhardt, 
in the second concert of the Series Intime 
in the Woman’s Club Auditorium. It 
was a capacity house that greeted the 
famous singer. Miss Gerhardt allured 
the liveliest enthusiasm as her program 
progressed from Brahms to Wolf, 
Strickland, Golde, Carpenter and Ban- 
tock. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





San Antonio Artists in Club List 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Dec. 19.—In 
accordance with an annual custom of 
the San Antonio Musical Club to present 
three artist members in a program, Mrs. 
Zuleme Herff Simpson, contralto; Helen 
Oliphant Bates, pianist, and Charles 
Stone, tenor, supplied the list for the 
second monthly musicale, in the St. 
Anthony Hotel. Miss Bates played 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, and num- 
bers by Sgambati, John Powell, Chamin- 
ade and others. Mrs. Simpson sang 
“Amour, viens aider” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and songs by Fauré and Rach- 
maninoff. Mr. Stone substituted for 
Willetta Mae Clarke, who was prevented 
from appearing by the death of her 


father. He gave songs by Schubert, 
Elgar, Wintter Watts and  Buzzi- 
Peccia. Walter Dunham was the ac- 
companist. Mrs. Paul Rochs was chair- 
man. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





WRITES CUBAN OVERTURE 





Young Composer Presents Work Based 
on Native Airs 

HAVANA, Dec. 5.—An_ overture on 
Cuban themes by Amadeo Roldan, con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, was given its first hearing Nov. 29 
at a concert for the benefit of the or- 
chestra funds. 

The young Cuban composer displayed 
a decided inclination toward modernism. 
The Cuban, or rather imported African, 
airs that he employs date back a century 
and a half and are little known by the 
present generation. Mr. Roldan was 
given a hearty reception, as was Maes- 
tro Sanjuan, his teacher and the con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. ; 

Casimiro Zertucha, Cuban violinist, 
was soloist at the same concert, playing 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 

Ernesto Lecuona, pianist, played for 
the Pro Arte Society Nov. 26 in the Pay- 
ret Theater. 

Fidelma Garcia Torroella, pianist, and 
Juan Torroella and Virgilio Diago, vio- 


linists, gave a concert recently. 
NENA BENITEZ. 





Aaron Copland Lectures on Jazz 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 19.—The Tuesday 
Musicale on the morning of Dec. 1 pre- 
sented Aaron Copland, American com- 
poser, in a lecture on jazz, in Kilbourn 
Hall, before a large audience of mem- 
bers and Eastman School of Music stu- 
dents. Mr. Copland analyzed jazz 
rhythms and showed the effect of jazz 
on a number of modern composers. He 
illustrated his talk by playing some of 
his own piano compositions, notably 
“The Dream of an Opium Eater” and 
a chorus written for women’s voices. 

Mary ErtTz WILL. 





Two Famous Organists Now Touring America 





East of Mississippi: 
Alexander Russell 


Wanamaker Auditerium 
New York 





ALFRED HOLLINS 


noted English organist 


and 


CHARLES M. 


noted Belgian organist 


Exclusive Management 


COURBOIN 


West of Mississippi and Canada: 
Bogue-Laberge Concert 


Management 
130 West 42nd St., New York 








MILWAUKEE CIVIC GROUP 
SPONSORS NATIVE WORKS 





American Compositions Are Feature of 
Concert at Art  Institute— 
MacDowell Club Program 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 19.—The Civic Music 
Association gave an interesting program 
in the Art Institute, when features were 
Alexander MacFadyen’s new piano num- 
bers, “Etude Heroique,” “A Love Song” 
and a paraphrase on “The Arkansas 
Traveler.” These were presented by 
Robert Adams Buell of Milwaukee. 


Another feature consisted of songs by 
Lorraine E. Boehringer. Some of these 
were written by Wesley G. Sontag, a 
Milwaukee composer. 

Elizabeth Hammond-Sheppard and 
Eleanor Knowles gave a piano and ’cello 
number, and Mrs. Herbert Stapleton 
read a report on the last meeting of the 
Federated Musical Clubs. 

A guest program was given by the 
MacDowell Club in the Athenaeum. On 
the program were a five-minute talk on 
current events by Addie Gay and songs 
by Alma Hahn Post, Verna Lean and 
Lorna Hooper Warfield. Margaret Erbe 
played the piano, and a quintet was com- 
posed of Erna Villnow, Genevieve Pierce 
Dietrich, Roberta Best, Adah Fiske and 
Marie Strasen. 

Officers of the  newly-organized 
Y. M. C. A. Orchestra are Arthur 
Bigler, president and manager; Herbert 
Miller, secretary, and Joseph Fuhrman, 
librarian. They with Frank Miglautch, 
leader of the orchestra, and C. C. Lane 
of the Y. M. C. A., form the executive 
committee. 

Pauline and Lucile Reynolds, assisted 
by Johanna Hess-Burr, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Milwaukee Art Institute 
recently. The sisters sang Brittany 
folk-songs in costume, and duets by Mo- 
zart, Brahms, Puccini and _ Goring- 
Thomas. The program was under the 
auspices of the music committee. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





CONGRESS DEBATES ANTHEM 





Names “Star-Spangled Banner” 
Official United States Song 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—Representa- 
tive Fairchild, of New York, has intro- 
duced a. bill in the House “To Make the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ the National 
Anthem of the United States.” 


The measure also provides punish- 
ment for any citizen who “knowingly 
and willfully deposits or causes to be 
deposited for conveyance in the mail 
any letter, paper, writing, print, mis- 
sive, or document containing any de- 
nunciation, criticism, reflection upon, or 
tending to bring into disrepute or dis- 
favor said National Anthem or the 
national flag, or who by any utterance 
denounces, criticizes, reflects upon, or 
attempts to bring into disrepute or dis- 
favor either the National Anthem or 
said national flag.” 

Such, the bill provides, “shall upon 
conviction be imprisoned not less than 
five years and fined not less than $10,- 
000.” 

A bill has also been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Linthicum, of Maryland, mak- 
ing the “Star-Spangled Banner” the 
official National Anthem of the United 
States of America. 

ALFRED T. MARKs. 


Vi AC a 
ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 


1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Prospect 1118 


Bill 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Ac Pp ble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
87 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 














Conal 0’C. Quirke 
Teacher of Voice 


243 Central Park West, New York 
*Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Teacher of Grace Leslie, Contralto, and 
Milo Miloradovich, Soprano 
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Baltimore Concerts Have Festive Holiday Ring 
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ALTIMORE, Dec. 19.—The second 

concert of the municipal series was 
given in the Lyric by the Baltimore 
Symphony, Gustave Strube, conductor, 
before a very large audience. The pro- 
gram began brightly with the “Oberon” 
Overture. The brilliant Liszt ““Préludes” 
and Berlioz’ Overture to ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini” served to show the progress 
which the orchestra is making. Ruth 
Breton, violinist, was the soloist. She 
made a very decided impression with her 
interpretation of the Lalo “Spanish” 
Symphony. 

A capacity attendance at the Lyric, 
Dec. 16, heard Feodor Chaliapin, and 
Max Rabinovitch, pianist. The audience 
swayed to every mood the singer 
presented. His dramatic interpretations 
made the usual strong appeal. His 
associate played a group of interesting 
piano solos. The concert was given 
under the local management of William 
Albaugh. 

The eighth Peabody recital Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 18, marked the dedica- 
tion of the J. Wilson Leakin Memorial 
Organ with a program played by Louis 


Robert of the organ department of the 
Peabody Conservatory. The program 
included the Passacaglia and Fugue of 
Bach, the first movement of the Handel 
Organ Concerto in F, a movement from 
the first sonata of Mendelssohn, Joseph 
Bonnet’s “Rhapsodie Catalane,” Stough- 
ton’s “Within a Chinese Garden,” Yon’s 
“Gesu Bambino” and the finale from 
Louis Vierne’s First Symphony. Law- 
rason Riggs, president of the board of 
trustees, and Harold Randolph, director 
of the Peabody Conservatory, made 
brief addresses, expressing appreciation 
of the new instrument, which was pro- 
vided through the fund endowed by the 
late J. Wilson Leakin. 

“Messiah” was sung at Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Dec. 
15, by an augmented choir under David 
Melamet. Eugene Martinet was the 
guest soloist. Imogen Rothel Matthews 
was the organist. 

The first concert by advanced pupils 
of the European Conservatory was 
given Thursday evening, Dec. 17, at 
Stieff Hall before a large audience. 
Henri Weinreich, director, and his fa- 
culty were congratulated. The follow- 
ing students participated: Evelyn 


Sakelos, Maude Cunningham, James 
Eber Godwin, Mary Leary, John Cun- 
ningham, Dorothy Haolden, Belle Horo- 
witz, Nancy Noirbien Schwarz, William 
Cheneoth, Dorothy Robertson, Dora 
Sohffer, Carlotte Stringer, Minnie Yank- 
off Pearl Shiffer, Gilbert Cummins, 
Frederick Birkmyer, Miraian Kravetz, 
Ruth Miller and Ethel Ashman. 

Hazel Knox Bornschein read “The 
Lament of the Holly,” a setting of the 
poetic monologue by Warren Wilmer 
Brown with musical background by 
Franz Bornschein, for a special feature 
of the broadcasting program at Station 
WBAL, Dec. 17. It was the first hear- 
ing of the setting, which has been dedi- 
cated to the Wild Flower Association 
of America. 

At the special musical service, Dec. 20, 
at St. Paul’s Church, the work of a 
Baltimore composer, Franz C. Born- 
schein, was given its first hearing. This 
work is a Christmas cantata “The Word 
Made Flesh.” The cantata is written 
for chorus, solo episodes and organ. The 
choir, under Edmund Sereno Ender, or- 
ganist, prepared the composition con- 
scientiously, and the presentation suc- 
cessful, 





Virginia Artists Give Program 


BUENA VISTA, VA., Dec. 19.—Southern 
Seminary gave a faculty recital Nov. 16. 
Those taking part were Bedrig V. Guev- 
chenian, director of the music depart- 
ment, tenor; Mrs. Guevchenian, organ- 
ist and accompanist; Othello Roberts, 
pianist and accompanist, and Oscar 
Smith, violinist. On Nov. 23 the depart- 
ment of music gave a concert, pre- 
sented choral and solo numbers to an 
appreciative audience. The pupils of 
Mr. Guevchenian will give a song re- 
cital Dec. 7 in the auditorium of the 
Presbyterian Church Sunday School in 
Lexington. The program includes num- 
bers by Grieg, Purcel, Cadman, Thao- 
mas, Bassani, Mililotti. 





“Cross of Fire” Sung for Coast Organ 
Fund 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 19.—Max Bruch’s 
dramatic cantata, “The Cross of Fire,” 
was presented on two consecutive nights 
in the Scottish Rite Auditorium as a 
benefit for the organ fund. One hun- 
dred and forty local musicians partici- 
pated in the presentation, which was led 
by LeRoy Brant. The soloists were 
Violet Cowger, soprano; E. Ferguson, 
tenor, and Claud Starke, bass. All gave 
of their best, and the organ fund was 
substantially increased as a result of the 
performances. MARJorRY M. FISHER. 


Boston Athletic Club Opens Series 


Boston, Dec., 19.—The Boston Athletic 
Association’s music management pre- 
sented Caterina Gobbi, dramatic soprano 
of La Scala Opera Company, for the in- 
auguration of its tenth concert season in 
the club house, on Dec. 13. The artist 
was heard with Augusto Vannini’s Sym- 
phony Ensemble. The orchestral pro- 
gram included “Coriolanus” overture, an 
Irish melody, arranged by Bridge; Sere- 
nata, by Tarenghi; the “Magic Fire” 
music from “Walkiire,” and the Finale 
from “Schéhérazade,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Miss Gobbi sang arias by Catalani 
and Caccini and songs by Bergerette, 
La Salle and De Curtis. She possesses 
a voice of power, which she uses with 
artistry. W. J. PARKER. 


Lima Women’s Club Gives Opera Scenes 

Lima, OHIO, Dec. 12.—A big audience 
was attracted to Memorial Hall for a 
matinée of the Women’s Music Club re- 
cently, when the annual presentation 
by members was made of “Scenes from 
the Opera.” Margaret Gregg Harter 
and Mrs. J. Robb Meily arranged the 
program. Participants were Marguerite 
Moyer, Irene Harruff Klinger, Mrs. R. 
Fraser Austin, Leona Feltz, Violet 
Lewis, Mrs. J. E. Evans, Vera Rousculp, 
Millie Sonntag Urfer, Martha Stueber 
Fisher, Pauline Wemmer Gooding, 
Aileen Scott, Mrs. Gail Dunifon and 
Bernardine Taubken Dimond. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 











Pierdian Sodality Gives Program 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 19.—The 
Pierian Sodality Orchestra gave its 
annual concert and dance this week in 
Brattle Hall. Under its new policy, the 
University Orchestra has gained for 


itself an entirely new status. This is 
the 119th year of the Sodality. With 
a concert schedule, larger than ever be- 
fore, of one appearance a week, and with 
a personnel of fifty men selected from 
7500 university men, the orchestra shows 
a development this year superior to that 
given in many seasons. Mr. Stanton, 
27, is the conductor. The program in 
Brattle Hall included a ’cello solo by 
J. M. Barnes, ’29, and a xylophone solo 
by Scott Burbank, ’29. The concert was 
followed by dancing, for which Perley 
Breed’s Orchestra played. 
W. J. PARKER. 





“Figaro” Is “Married” Three Times 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Dec. 19.—Three 
times was the marriage of Figaro cele- 
brated, to the great delight of large 
audiences, by the William Wade Hin- 
shaw Company in the assembly hall of 
Indiana University. These perform- 
ances, given in English, constituted the 
second event in the University series of 
entertainments. H. EvGENE HALL. 


Christmas Music for San Antonio Club 


SAN ANTONIO, Dec. 19.—Christmas 
music was featured at the semi-monthly 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Dec. 1, at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Mrs. J. T. Smith, 
chairman, told of the origin of Christ- 
mas music. The program was supplied 
by the Tuesday Musical Violin Octet, 
directed by Mrs. Edward Sachs. Other 
participants were Mrs. Charles Treuter, 
soprano; Gilbert Schramm, bass; Wil- 
liam Irby, tenor; Mattie Herff Rees, 
soprano, and Mrs. Guy Simpson, con- 
tralto. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel and Ethel Crider. A 
musical digest was read by Helen Tea- 
garden Saunders. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Boston Pianist Gives Worcester Recital 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 21.—Ray- 
mond Coon, Boston pianist from the 
studios of Heinrich Gebhard, gave a re- 
cital at Tuckerman Hall on Dec. 11. 
His program comprised works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Scott, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Moszkowski, Snow and Liszt. 
Mr. Coon proved himself an able tech- 
nician and showed sensitive feeling. His 
phrasing and sense of style were musi- 
cianly, as were his interpretations. 

HENRY LEVINE. 











Copy Color Prints for Program 


NEW HAVEN, Dec. 19.—The program 
given by the St. Ambrose Music Club in 
the Trinity Auditorium proved one of 
the most artistic in the club’s history. 
The recital, devoted to French music, 
arranged chronologically, was given in 
costumes of the periods, for the most 
part especially designed from old French 
color prints or paintings. A feature of 
the recital was the use of a genuine 
Kirchmann harpsichord, a part of the 
Steinert Collection at Yale, loaned to 
the St. Ambrose Club by Rudolph Stein- 
ert, a son of the donor. Marguerite 
Allis read an interesting paper on 
French music. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





| J. SHUMSKY-MARIO 


Scholarship for exceptionally gifted 


Teacher of Battistini’s and de 
Luca’s Voice Placement and 
Bell Canto Method 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios 





San Antonio Store Engages Choir to 
Sing Christmas Carols 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 19.—An in- 
novation here was the engagement of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church Choirs by 
Joske Brothers department store to sing 
Christmas carols in the store, at inter- 
vals on Dec. 11. The choir under Oscar 
J. Fox, gave a beautiful reading of 
Maunder’s ‘“Penitance, Pardon and 
Peace” at the vesper service, Dec. 7. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Leslie Hodgson Scores in Freeport 


FREEPORT, L. I., Dec. 19.—Leslie 
Hodgson, pianist, was presented in re- 
cital recently by the Baptist Glee Club. 
Mr. Hodgson’s program was varied and 
well chosen. Harpsichord numbers by 
Couperin and Muffat were daintily 
played and a Chopin group including 
the G Major Nocturne, C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo and B Flat Minor Sonata was 
excellently done. The closing numbers, 
Rachmaninoff’s Melodie, Mr. Hodgson’s 
own Gavotte in the Old Style, Griffes’ 
“Fountain of Acqua Pola” and the two 
Liszt Legendes proved Mr. Hodgson’s 
versatility and his command of technic. 





Audience Pays Homage to Paderewski 
in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 12.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski appeared in piano 
recital before a discriminating audience 
in the E. F. Albee Theater on 
Dec. 6. The concert was managed by 
Albert Steinert and was an extra in 
an all-Chopin program. 


HERTZ FORCES HEARD 
IN COLORFUL LIST 





*Cellist of Orchestra Is Soloist 


In Concerto: by 


Saint-Saens 
Marjory M. Fisher 
San Francisco, Dec. 19.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave its fourt} 
popular concert on the afternoon of Dec. 
13 in the Curran Theater, with Willen 
Van Den Burg, ’cellist, as soloist. Alfred 
Hertz conducted the following program : 


Overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Nicolai 
‘Peer Gynt” Suite .......---see0- Greig 


Concerto in A Minor for ’Cello 
Saint-Saéns 


“Phedre” Overture ......-+-+-+-; Massenet 
“Danse Macabre” .......+.+: Saint-Saéns 
Marche SIA@V......csecccees Tchaikovsky 


Chief interest lay in the appearance 
of Mr. Van Den Burg, who shares the 
first ’cello desk with Michel Penha as 
soloist. He played with the same beau- 
tiful tonal quality and excellent musi- 
cianship that have characterized his 
work on preceding recital programs, and 
received an ovation from audience and 
orchestra. The orchestra gave an espe- 
cially effective performance of the color- 
ful numbers. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung at the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church last Sun- 
day, under the direction of Earl Towner, 
organist and musical director. The solo- 
ists were Eula Grandberry and Lucille 
Dresskel, sopranos; Alice Juston Con- 
over and Mima Montgomery, contraltos; 
Allan Wilson and Easton Kent, tenors; 
and Austin Mosher and George Lane, 
basses. This was the first of a series 
of oratorio performances scheduled for 
presentation at this church during the 
winter season. 

The Seven Arts Club enjoyed a pro- 
gram by Bem’s Little Symphony Or- 
chestra at its last meeting. Eugenia 
Argiewicz Bem conducted. 





Texas Club Sings Yuletide Cantata 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 19.—Walter 
Dunham led a chorus which presented 
Dudley Buck’s Christmas cantata “The 
Coming of the King,” at the monthly 
musicale of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Dec. 14, in the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Taking part were Alice Conrey Slade, 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Everett Wilson, 
Mattie Herff Rees, Mrs. Paul Rochs, 
Mrs. Edward McKenzie, Pearl Johnson, 
sopranos; Mrs. Guy Simpson, Dorothy 
Claassen, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Mrs. O. 
B. Black, Elsa Harms, Elizabeth Hein, 
contraltos; Charles Stone, Ralph Nobles, 
P. E.  Schillin, Manfred Gerhardt, 
tenors; Warren Hull, Stanley Winters, 
Gail Brandt, Gilbert Schramm, Edward 
McKenzie, basses. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





TEACHERS’ COURSES 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


Ohe Clebeland Institute ot (| usic 


Announces New Orchestral Department 
With a selected faculty of leading players from the Cleveland Orchestra 


lead to certificates and include two years of 
pedagogy and one year of practice teaching. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


REGULAR COURSES 
in all the artist departments 
lead to diplomas. 


Cleveland, Ohie 
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ROSAT 


GIGLI S o='s.02-"= 
Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., 


New York City Phone Piaza 2875 








17 EAST ELEVENTH STREET 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


INSTRUCTOR OF MANY PROMINENT ORGANISTS 
DIRECTOR OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
Write for Catalog. 


NEW YORK CITY 








METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
Mr. Goodman Teaches 





FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mondays and Thursdays 
Phone Penn 2634 


1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Boston Aativitie 


Ten eastern colleges are ,.. to 
compete in the New Eng#and~ Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club contest, Feb. 13, in 
Jordan Hall. These colleges are: Bos- 
ton University, Clark, Holy «Cross, 
Wesleyan, Williams, Boston College, 
Brown, Bowdoin, Middlebury ‘and 
Trinity. pa iin 


The second course of eight lectures of 
the University Extension classes in ap- 
preciation of music, under the auspices 
of the State of Massachusetts, will be 
opened in the lecture hall of the Boston 
Public Library, Dec. 19. This will be 
an open meeting. The instructor will 
be, as in former courses, John A. O’Shea, 
director of music in the Boston schools. 
Thomas A. Quinn, tenor soloist, will as- 
sist Mr. O’Shea in demonstrations. The 
subject will be “Good Singing.” Some 
topics of the course are opera, Bach, 
art songs, conducting, modern orchestra, 
Russian music, American music, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, early composers, hints to 
supervisors, modern composers. 

* * ok 

A son, Charles Frederic, was recently 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon A. Petre- 
mont. The latter is Dorothy Parker, 
pianist. Miss Parker is preparing a 
program for her New York recital in 
February. 






* * * 


The scholarship in competition at the 
Boston Conservatory, of which Agide 
Jacchia is director, for free instruction 
in bel canto, under Ester Ferrabini, was 
recently won by Freda Berman, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

1K ok * 

Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist, was ac- 
claimed at the Music Lovers’ Club con- 
cert in Steinert Hall. Miss Siedoff’s 
group included compositions by Poulenc, 
Griffes, Titcomb, Chopin. 


Susan Williams, pianist, entertained 
at a tea in the Lang studio, this week 


in honor of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Charles A. Williams, formerly Ruth 
Waller of Aberdeen, Wash. Miss Wil- 


liams’s mother, Mrs. S. M. Williams, 
assisted in receiving. Mrs. Charles H. 
Saunders presided at the tea table, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Thomas Green and Rox- 
anna McGinnis. Mrs. Carl Lamson gave 
solos. Many prominent women musi- 
cians of Boston were guests. 
* 


Harris S. Shaw of this city assisted 
Robert W. Manton, director of music, 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., at the Christmas carol ser- 
vice given by the University Glee Clubs 
on Dee. 18 and 14. Mr. Manton brought 
the clubs’ performance to a high point, 
while Mr. Shaw’s accompaniments were 
inspiring. 

* * * 

Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and John 
MacKnight, flutist, of this city, were 
contributing artists at the musicales 
which marked the “guest night’ obser- 
vance of the Thursday Circle, Dec. 10, 
Exeter, N. H. The same artists, as- 
sisted by Mercedes Pitta, pianist, gave 
a delightful musicale before the New 
Bedford Musical Association, Dec. 2. 

a * * 

Jean Macdonald, mezzo-soprano, 
leaves Dec. 21 for a Christmas holiday 
stay in Port Hastings, N. S. She will 
return Jan. 15. On Jan. 12 she will 
give a song program at Mount Alison 
University, Sackville, N. B. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Cleveland Institute Has Faculty Recital 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 19.—An enjoy- 
able program was heard at the thirty- 
fifth faculty recital, given in the Cleve- 
land Institute recently. Most pleasing 
was a group of Loeffler songs to poems 
of Verlaine, sung by John Peirce, bari- 
tone with viola obbligato by Carlton 
Cooley. Both artists showed their abil- 
ity to express varied moods. Debussy’s 
D Minor Sonata for ’Cello and Piano 
was beautifully played by Victor de 
Gomez and Ruth Edwards. Brahms’ E 
Flat Trio, given by Mr. Cooley, Walter 
Scott, pianist, and Michael Ferrazza, 
horn player, closed the evening. 

Russian Singers Hurt when Scaffold 
Collapses on Wilmington Stage 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 19.—A dozen 
members of the Russian Choir, par- 
ticipating in the performance of the 
Diay, “Song of the Flame,” were injured 
when the rigging loft at the Playhouse 


here collapsed and fell to the stage dur- 
ing the performance. The chorus mem- 
bers fled to the aisles of the auditorium 
and pluckily attempted to go on with 
their singing, but several members were 
imprisoned beneath wires, scenery and 
plaster. The production, which was un- 
der, the management of Arthur Ham- 
merstein, was scheduled to open a New 
York engagement on Dec. 28, but this 
has been cancelled. The extent of dam- 
age to scenery and properties is estim- 
ated by a member of the company at 
$60,000. The injured persons include 
Mme. Tcherenko, Norman Stengel, 
Blanche Collins; Mme. Andrieffsky, Mme. 
Troitzkaya, Mr. Davidenko and Mr. 
Leroy. 


LOUISVILLE REVELS IN 
WINTER OPERA SEASON 








Meisle and Giannini Heard in Vivid 
Programs—Elshuco Trio Plays 
Novelty by Russky 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 19.—Audiences 
gave cordial support to the San Carlo 
Opera Company, in a three days’ series 
at the Brown Theater. The first per- 
formance was “Aida” with Anne Roselle, 
Stella De Mette, Manuel Salazar and 
Emilio Ghiraridini. 

The second night, Gounod’s “Faust” 
was given, with Bianca Saroya, Franco 


Tafuro and Pietro De Biasi. At the 
matinée performance “Martha,” was 
sung, with Josephine Lucchese and 
Bernice Schalker. On the last night 
“Trovatore” was given before a packed 
house. 


The Wednesday Morning Musical Club 
presented Kathryn Meisle, contralto of 
the Chicago Opera, in a recital of songs, 
at the Woman’s Club. The artist won 
applause for her singing of a group of 
German songs, Russian numbers includ- 
ing Gretchaninoff’s “Homeland Mine,” 
and the aria “Voce di Donna” from 


“Gioconda.” Solon Alberti was at the 
piano. 

S. Durham presented Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, on Dec. 9, at the 


Woman’s Club. The hearers responded 
to the charms of the singer, who thor- 
oughly won her audience in a program 
of Italian, German, French and Spanish 
songs and arias from “Reine de Saba” 
and “Tosca.” 

The Elshuco Trio, presented by the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club, ap- 
peared at the Woman’s Club on Dec. 3, 
before a very large audience. The ex- 
cellently played program included 
Brahms’ Trio in C Minor, Strauss’ So- 
nata in F, Op. 6 and Russky’s Trio 
in D Minor, the last heard for the first 
time in Louisville. 

The De Reszké Singers appeared at 
the Brown Theater, with Will Rogers, 
in a concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 6. 

The Louisville Woman’s Chorus gave 
a concert at the Male High School Audi- 
torium, on Dec. 8, before a large throng. 
A fine list was presented, including 
Gretchaninoff’s “Credo.” with solo by 
Reginald W. Billin. This and Vincent 
D’Indy’s “Saint Mary Magdalene” were 
the outstanding numbers of the concert. 

JAMES G. THOMPSON. 





Joint Recital Has Colorful Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 19.—The joint re- 
cital of Lillian Adam-Flickinger, so- 
prano, and Bomar Cramer, pianist, of 
the College of Music and Fine Arts, 
given in the auditorium of Public School 
No. 70 for the piano fund on Dec. 3, 
was an enjoyable event. Mrs. Flick- 
inger sang “Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou 


Leave Me?” and “Oh, Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre” by Handel; “Charmant Papillon” 
by Campra, and groups of songs by 


Bizet, Debussy, Massenet, Ronald, Hage- 
man and others. Mrs. Frank Eden- 
harter assisted Mrs. Flickinger excel- 
lently at the piano. Mr. Cramer de- 
lighted his auditors with Chopin, Aren- 
sky, Liadoff, Liszt and Albeniz pieces. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Easton Hears Christmas Chorales 


EASTON, PA., Dec. 19.—The mid- 
winter concert of the Easton Symphony 
was given in the High School Audi- 
torium, Earle Laros conducting. The 
soloist was Blanche Speer, soprano of 
Pen Argyl. A Christmas feature of the 
program was a group of Bach chorales 
arranged for the brasses by Wilfred 
Freeman of Easton. 

MARGARET H,. CLYDE. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pierce Bldg.—Copley Square, Boston 
Tslephone Copley 5145 J-K 





Sowerby’s “Northland” Sounds Vivid 
Nature Note in Chicago Force’s List 
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HICAGO, Dec. 19.—Alfred Wallen- 
stein, principal ’cellist of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, was soloist at the or- 
chestra’s eighth pair of subscription 
concerts, given in Orchestra Hall on 


Dec. 4 and 5. This was the program: 
“Alborado Gel. Gracioao’’......s«ss Ravel 


Suite “From the Northland”....Sowerby 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
‘Cello Concerto in B Minor...... Dvorak 


pg gle Pe re rr Brahms 

Though Leo Sowerby’s orchestral ver- 
sion of his suite was new here, it was 
heard in a piano version on Jan. 6 last, 
when the composer gave a program of 
his works in the foyer of Orchestra Hall. 
The Suite has been given an _ instru- 
mental dress of warmth and richness. 
Mr. Sowerby’s most suggestive mood is 
reflected in the section, “Forest Voices,” 
though “Cascades” is interesting tech- 
nically. An expressive ’cello solo in 
“Burnt Rock Pool” was played by Carl 
Bruckner. The fourth movement, “The 
Shining Big-Sea Water,” was composed 
with Lake Michigan in mind. The audi- 
ences applauded the Suite cordially, and 
Mr. Sowerby was brought back to the 
platform to acknowledge the courtesies 
of his fellow-townsmen. 

Mr. Wallenstein’s performance of the 
Concerto was technically consummate, 
and was given in a spirited, yet amiable 
style. His tone retained that unusual 
vibrance and his manner that grace 
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which have made him a favorite with 
both subscription audiences, as well as 
with the city at large. 

The fascinating music by Ravel and 
the noble Brahms symphony were given 
excellent performances. 

Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist, was 
responsible for the introduction of De 
Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain” and Strauss’ “Burleske” into the 
repertoire of the Chicago Symphony, at 
its ninth subscription concerts on Dec. 


11 and 12. The program included: 
“Ttalian”: Symmons s sso i0 Mendelssohn 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” for 

Piano and Orchestra........ De Falla 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Suite, Ment Mere... 6s cab cvscs's Holst 

“Burleske”’ for Piano and Orchestra, 
Strauss 
Valse de Concert, No. 2, Op. 51, 
Glazounoff 


The Strauss piece had been played 
previously in this city, though it was 
new at Orchestra Hall. The De Falla 
novelty impressed with its energy of 
fancy, its delightful color and rhythm. 
Mr. Reuter played both compositions in 
a spirit of ensemble which has not been 
excelled by any soloist. He brought to 
bear on exceedingly difficult material a 
high degree of technical skill. An in- 
creased refinement in method and in 
perception were also noticed. 

Frederick Stock conducted a delight- 
ful performance of the symphony. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





UNIVERSITY CLUB GIVES 





Soloists Applauded with Chorus—Joint 
Recital and Holiday Event 
Provide Interest 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 19.—The University 
Glee Club of Providence, with a _ per- 
sonnel made up of more than 100 men 
from various universities of the country, 
gave the second in a series of three con- 
certs, in Memorial Hall on Dee. 2. It is 
the fourteenth season of the Club, and 
the usual large audience filled the hall. 
Berrick Schloss led the chorus and sang 
incidental solos, including an air from 
“The Beggar’s Opera.” 

Emma Roberts, mezzo-soprano, of New 
York, sang two groups of songs and an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Charles Everett, baritone of the club, 
was heard in incidental solos. Beatrice 
Warden Roberts was the accompanist 
for the singer and Earl P. Perkins for 
the club. The chorus sang with a fine 
volume of tone, its list including four 
American Indian songs by Cadman. 

A joint concert was given in Memorial 
Hall on Dec. 9 by Beatrice Ball Battey, 
violinist, and Bertha Woodward, pianist. 
The program was opened with the So- 
nata in G Major, by Mozart, which was 
brilliantly played. Miss Woodward gave 
a group of four Chopin numbers. Mrs. 
Battey’s work in the “Fantasia Appas- 
sionata” by Vieuxtemps brought a 


PROVIDENCE PROGRAM 


double encore. Donald Grout of Boston, 
was the accompanist for the violinist. 

The Chaminade Club, Mrs. George H. 
Lomas, president, gave a Christmas 
musicale at its regular fortnightly meet- 
ing in Froebel Hall on the morning of 
Dec. 10. Carols were sung by a double 
quartet of women, accompanied by a 
string orchestra made up of club mem- 
bers. There were also violin, piano and 
vocal solos by members. Jane Bodell 
was in charge of the program. 

N. BISSELL PETTISs. 


of “Three B’s” 
San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 19.—Alfred Miro- 

vitch gave a _Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 

program in Chickering Hall on Monday 
evening that further revealed this pian- 
ist’s virile art to an appreciative audi- 
ence. The D Minor Toccata and Fugue 
of Bach displayed the pianist’s technical 
virtuosity; his poetic and emotional 
gifts were better disclosed in the Beet- 
hoven Sonata in C Sharp Minor, the last 
movement of which was notable for 
spontaneity and emotion. The Brahms 
group comprised waltzes, the Intermezzo 
in A and the E Flat Rhapsody, de- 
lightfully interpreted. This was the 
first of a series of three recitals that 
Mr. Mirovitch is giving here. 
MarJory M. FISHER. 
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LA SCALA (Milan) 
MUNICIPAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
REALE DE MADRID 


COMM. BERNARDO 
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Address: Secretary, Hotel Marie Antoinette, New York City 


LICEO DE BARCELONA 
COLON DE BUENOS AIRES 
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RICHARD McCLANAHAN, 
Pupil of TOBIAS MATTHAY (London) 


“The Proper Relation of Means to Music” 
DIRECTOR—RIVERDALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
253rd St., and Albany Post Road, New York City 


A.B., Grad. Mus. 


Tel. Kingsbridge 3123 
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BROOKLYN REJOICES 
IN CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Leginska, Noble and Corigli- 
anoAmong Guests — 
“Fedora” Week’s Opera 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 19.—Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, appeared in recital in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music Concert Hall on 
Dec. 14. Her program ranged from 
Bach to Ornstein. Two Bach chorals 
adapted by Walter Rummel were fol- 
lowed by a group of Chopin numbers. 
The pianist also played two of her own 
compositions, the “Cradle Song” and 
“Dance of a _ Puppet.” Goossens’ 
“Hurdy-Gurdy Man,” “Chinatown,” by 
Ornstein, and a Liszt Rhapsodie com- 
pleted the program. 

T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas Church, Manhattan, gave a 
noonday concert Dec. 15 at Holy Trinity 
on the newly installed Peabody memo- 
rial organ. His program included 
Adams’ Overture in C; Lento by Rein- 
ecke; Cantilene by Salome; Choral and 
Fugue, “Sleepers Wake” by Bach; 
Elegy and Finale by Noble; Prelude by 
Gliére; Silhouettes by Rebikow; and 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius. 

The Philomela, Etta Hamilton Mor- 
ris, conductor, gave the first of its sub- 
scription concerts of the season in the 
opera house of the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 16. Assisting artists were Hazel 
Carpenter, pianist, and John Corigliano, 
violinist. On the program were “A Babe 
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Is Here of Mary Born,” by Cadman, and 


“Three Kings,” by Cornelius, with inci- 
dental solo by Dorothy Reims, contralto. 
Mr. Corigliano was heard in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and other numbers. 
He displayed a pleasing style and good 
tone. 

Miss Carpenter played music by 
Scarlatti, Brahms, and a study of Pag- 
anini-Lizst. She displayed facile technic 
and good conception. Club numbers in- 
cluded two songs from Shakespeare with 
incidental solo by Daisy Krey, contralto. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
gave “Fedora” at the Brooklyn Academy 
on Dec. 15. Maria Jeritza sang the 
name role. Edward Johnson was Count 
Loris, Antonio Scotti, De Siriex. Ellen 
Dalossy, Angelo Bada, G. Martino and 
Nanette Guilford assisted. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 

Arthur F. Allie, baritone, has been ap- 
pointed soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. For four years he was soloist 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Ja- 
maica. Mr. Allie appeared on Dec. 17 
at the Plaza Hotel, Manhattan, under 
the auspices of the New York Lyric Art 
Society, and will be soloist at a banquet 
of the Illuminati Club of Brooklyn in 
Hotel St. George on Jan. 26. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, gave the second in 
a series of six matinée concerts on Dec. 
19 in the Academy of Music. The Wag- 
ner program enlisted the services of the 
Brooklyn Morning Choral Club, Herbert 
Sammond, conductor, the Brooklyn 
Apollo Club, Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
conductor, and the University Glee Club 
of Brooklyn, E. J. Zeiner, conductor. As- 
sisting artists were Della Baker, so- 
prano, Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera Company, Ernest Davis, 
tenor, and Frederic Baer, baritone. 





Symphonic Society Begins Sunday Series 


The Sunday Symphonic Society 
opened its third season last Sunday in 
the Hampden Theater under Josiah 
Zuro, its founder. The program con- 
sisted of Bach’s Air for the G String, 
Beethoven’s First Symphony and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture of Tchai- 
kovsky. Mr. Zuro announced that 
speakers, a feature of last season’s con- 
certs, would not be presented this year. 
Tribute was paid to Walter Hampden 
for his donation of the theater for the 
society’s use. The program of the next 
concert will include numbers by Mozart, 
Schubert and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





Dr. Alfred Hollins Booked Extensively 


The management of Dr. Alfred Hol- 
lins, English organist now touring 
America, reports that the tour has been 
extended 150 per cent over the original 
arrangement. The artist will be in this 
country until the end of February, and 
possibly the middle of March, 1926. 
Following his début at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Dr. Hollins proceeded to 
the Pacific Coast and has now returned 
to the East for the additional three 
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months of bookings made necessary. 
During December Dr. Hollins was en- 
gaged for eighteen recitals including 
dates in Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Columbus, Ottawa, Montreal, Boston, 
Andover, Hanover, N. Hi; Wellesley, 
St. Thomas, N. Y., Asbury Park, Sum- 
mit, Atlantic City, Huntington, L. L., 
and Bethlehem, Pa. In addition he was 
the guest of honor at four special func- 
tions arranged by societies of organists 
in various cities. ; 





“Melting Pot” Interests at Rivoli 


The music program at the Rivoli 
Theater is of interest as it is the first 
of the John Murray Anderson presen- 
tations under his new contract with 
Public Theaters Corporation now operat- 
ing the Rivoli. The chief production for 
the opening week is the “Melting Pot,” 
a spectacular stage composition in four 
scenes with Boris Petroff, Dorothy 
Berke, the Royal Accordian Orchestra, 
Carlos Peterson, Mile. Tamiris, Helene 
Blaire, Mae Lubow, Johnny Dove and 
chorus of singers and dancers. Another 
musical feature is the appearance of 
Eddie Elkins and his “Happy-Go-Lucky- 
Melody-Mob,” who offer a new specialty 
augmented by songs and dances. An or- 
chestra of twenty-five under Joseph Lit- 
tau plays accompaniments to screen and 
production features. 





Dohnanyi and Hadley To Assist Salmond 


Felix Salmond, English 
reappear in New York recital on 
Jan. 4 in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Salmond 
will have Ernst von Dohnanyi and Henry 
Hadley as pianist colleagues, the former 
in his B Flat ’Cello Sonata and Mr. 
Hadley in his “Suite Ancienne,” written 
for and dedicated to Mr. Salmond. 
Sammartini’s Sonata in G and numbers 
by Marcel, Pianelli, Bizet, Franck, 
Bridge and Saint-Saéns are also in- 
cluded on the program. 


Adam Kuryllo Will Play Own 
Arrangements 


cellist, will 





Transcriptions for violin and piano 
of early examples of Polish music, espe- 
cially of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, including a piece written by Jacob 
of Poland, who was a famous lute player 
at the French Court, and one by Nicolaus 
de Radom composed in 1426, have been 
made by the polish violinist, Adam 
Kuryllo, and will be played by him in 
Aeolian Hall on Dec. 30. On Mr. 
Kuryllo’s program will be César 
Franck’s Sonata in A and Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto. 
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VA RODRIGUEZ, mezzo-con- 

tralto, who won plaudits for 
her singing in a recent recital 
at the studio of Percy Rector 
Stephens, New York vocal teacher. 
Miss Rodriguez was especially de- 
lightful in songs by Latin com- 
posers, for the interpretation of 
which her vivacious temperament 
seems eminently suited. Her dic- 
tion was excellent and her sense 
of legato, particularly in Paisiello’ s 
“Nel cor piu non mi sento,” re- 
markable. In a group of Strauss 
numbers the ever-pleasurable 
“Stindchen” was a favorite. The 
“Du Christ avec ardeur” aria from 
Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc”’ revealed 
appreciation of dramatic possibili- 
ties. A group in English, includ- 
ing John Alden Carpenter’s “When 
I Bring to You Colored Toys” and 
Gliére’s “Ah, Twine No Blossoms,” 
brought the program to a close. 
Herbert Goode played her accom- 
paniments. 











To Celebrate Xmas With 
“Messiah” 


Christmas will be celebrated by the 
Oratorio Society of New York with its 
annual performance of “Messiah” in 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 26. This will be the 
Oratorio Society’s 102d performance of 
the work. Albert Stoessel, who con- 
ducts Saturday night’s performance, an- 
nounces as soloists Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; 
Judson House, tenor, and William Gus- 
tafson, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The society’s chorus of 250 
will be assisted by the New York Sym- 
phony. 


Oratorio 





Vlado Kolitsch Fulfills Engagements 


Vlado Kolitsch, violinist, appeared at 
the concert of the New York Chamber 
Music Society at a reception given for 
the honorary committee of the society 
at the home of Mrs. Ward Fenton, Jr. 
Mr. Kolitsch played only works from the 
Eighteenth Century. The Junior League 
of New York heard Mr. Kolitsch on Dec. 
14 and the Chopin Club of Providence on 
Dec. 17. He has been reéngaged for re- 
cital in Greensburg, Pa., on Jan. 19. 





Institute Hears Fourth Student Recital 


Harold Lewis, Nothera Barton, Cecile 
Brooks and Huddie Johnson participated 
in the piano concert given as the fourth 
in the student series at the Institute of 
Musical Art, on Dec. 16. Mr. Lewis 
played the Grieg Concerto. The Brahms 
Variations, Op. 23, for four hands, and 
Schelling’s “Suite Fantastique” were also 
included. 


Schmitz Returns After Middle West Tour 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, has 
returned from a tour through the Middle 
West which covered a period of over 
seven weeks. Between Nov. 16 and 20 
he fulfilled nine engagements within ter- 
ritory embracing Baldwin, Kan., Denton, 
Dallas and Houston, Tex.; Norman, 
Okla., Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, 


where he made two appearances as 






soloist with’ the St. Louis Symphony. 
The New Year will find Mr. Schmitz 
on his way again to the Pacific Coast, 
playing in San Francisco on Jan. 5. A 
chain of engagements on the Coast oc- 
eupy him until the first of March, when 
he will come East again. He leaves the 
United States the latter part of that 
month for an extensive tour of France. 


LIGOTTI IN MUSICALE 


Soprano Appears With Iseo Ilari and 
Eustachy Horodyski 


The second musicale of the Beethoven 
Society was given in the Hotel Astor on 
the afternoon of Dec. 19. Erminia Li- 
gotti, soprano, Iseo Ilari and Eustachy 
Horodyski, pianist, participated. 

Mme. Ligotti sang with style and pol- 
ish as well as with an excellent concep- 
tion of her numbers. She sang “Love’s 
Festival” by Weingartner, “Embarquez- 
vous” by Godard, and “Do Not Go, My 
Love!” by Hageman, in her first group. 
An aria from “Traviata” revealed her 
dramatic sense and proved her to have 
unusual command of the various phases 
of vocal technic. Iseo Ilari was heard in 
an aria from “Africaine” and, with 
Mme. Ligotti, a duet from “Traviata.” 
Mr. Horodyski played numbers by Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Chopin with techni- 
cal finish. 











Lester Donahue Completes Short Tour 


Lester Donahue, pianist, who has been 
associated with John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., in illustrating a piano device de- 
signed to effect certain improvements in 
tone and pedal equipment, and who ap- 
peared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra earlier in the season, recently 
completed a short tour, during which he 
played in Providence, Morristown, N. J., 
and Philadelphia. The first public re- 
cital in Boston in which this piano will 
be used by Mr. Donahue will be given in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 9. Mr. Donahue 
will also appear as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony on Jan. 21 and 22, 
and will later make a tour with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He will play at 
a private recital at the home of Mrs. 
Vincent Astor in New York on Jan. 7, 
jointly with Mary Lewis, soprano of the 
Metropolitan. 





Courboin Begins American Activities 

Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, 
arrived in New York on the Belgenland, 
accompanied by Mrs. Courboin and their 
son Robert, after a series of recitals in 
Belgium, England, Scotland and Ireland, 
during September, October and early No- 
vember. At the close of the Brussels re- 
cital Mr. Courboin was elected a member 
of the organ examination jury at the 
Conservatory of which Jules Jongen, Bel- 
gian composer, has recently been elected 
director. Mr. Courboin’s American book- 
ings began in Washington on the new 
Auditorium organ, on Dec. 10, followed 
by Amsterdam, Masena, Syracuse and 
his reappearance with the Detroit Sym- 
phony, on Dec. 17 and 18. 





Elizabeth Gutman Sings in Baltimore 


Elizabeth Gutman, who recently re- 
turned from a successful concert tour 
in Europe, opened her American season 
on Nov. 22, at Overlea, Baltimore. Miss 
Gutman’s program consisted of classic 
arias, German lieder, Spanish songs, 
Russian and Jewish folk-songs, as well 
as a group of American and English 
numbers. Among the distinguished 
patrons of the concert were the Gov 
ernor of Maryland, and the Mayor of 
Baltimore. Ruth Gervais supplied the 
accompaniments. 





Myra Mortimer to Sing in New York 


Myra Mortimer, dramatic contralto, 
who is making appearances this mont] 
in Germany and Holland, has been en 
gaged for a Boston recital on Jan. 23: 
Chicago, Feb. 2; and three New York 
recitals on Jan. 25, Feb. 17, and Marcl 
19. Miss Mortimer is accompanied b; 
Coenraad V. Bos. 





Lillian Gustafson Active in Pennsylvani: 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, has fulfille 
engagements in Hartford, New Britai: 
and Manchester recently. On Nov. 1' 
she appeared before the Metropolis Club 
on Nov. 11 in joint recital in Pittsburgh 
on Nov. 16 in Bradford; on Nov. 17 i 
Kane; on Nov. 18 in Irving; on Nov. 2 
in Kupport, and on Nov. 23 in Field Co! 
lege, Greenville, Pa. 
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The New York Coll 
its first students’ reci in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on . 11, before 
an audience which crowded the audi- 
torium. Beginning with the first move- 
ment of Schumann’s Quintet, played 
very commendably by Sadie Brody, 
piano; Olga Schmidt and Gertrude 
Spitzner, violins; Katherine Wolfe, 
viola, and Fred Palmer, ’cello, the pro- 
gram continued with songs by Bishop 
and von Flotow, well sung by a blind 
girl named Gertrude Lyons. An excel- 
lent performance of the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s Concerto was given by 
a Chinese student, Iwan Fukui; an aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” brought 
applause for Esther Gleissner, who fol- 
lowed this with “Love’s a Bubble,” a 
Ballade of Chopin well played by 
Uarda Hein; and the ’Cello Concerto of 
Lalo was given by Fred Palmer. Elsa 
Bertschinger sang “Caro Nome,” and 
“Gipsy Airs” of Sarasate was the work 
chosen by Sam Kramer. An aria from 
“Freischtitz” was well sung by Elfriede 
Andrae, and piano solos by John Win- 
slow were enjoyed. 

* * * 

On Dec. 4, a concert was given under 
the direction of Frank La Forge at the 
Derby Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Derby, Conn., by the Woman’s Club of 
Ansonia, Derby and Shelton. The assist- 
ing artists were Frances Fattmann, Ma- 
thilda Flinn, Jane Upperman, sopranos, 
and Gil Valeriano, tenor. Mr. La Forge 
played solos as well as all the accom- 
paniments. Mr. Valeriano sang an aria 
from “Fedora” and numbers by Franz, 
Loewe and Strauss. He was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang with finesse and 
intelligence. Mrs. Fattmann sang “Pace, 
pace” from “Forza del Destino.” Her 
voice is of dramatic quality. Miss 
Upperman, who has a natural colora- 
tura voice of delightful quality, sang a 
group including “Come unto these yel- 
low Sands” by La Forge. Mr. La Forge 
played a group of his own compositions 
and was obliged to add an encore. 
group, which consisted entirely of new 
compositions by Mr. La Forge, was sung 
by Miss Flinn in fine style.. Mr. Vale- 
riano was effective in a Spanish group. 
Miss Upperman sang “Storielle del 
Bosco Viennese” by Strauss-La Forge 


of Music gave 
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artistically. A large audience was 
present and evidenced great enjoyment. 
* * * 


Advanced pupils of Chev. De Lancel- 
lotti took part in a concert on Dec. 20, 
in De Witt Clinton Hall. Florence 
Donovan sang an aria from “Traviata”; 
Athalie Lombardi, one from “Gioconda” 
and numbers by Rubinstein and Brown; 
Florence Carmen a Serenata by Tosti; 
Oscar Matisee songs by White, Puccini, 
and Geehl, and Goldwyn Stewart an 
aria from “Andrea Chenier.” All 
showed well directed talent, and voices 
of which much may be expected. Frances 
Schotter, who played Chopin’s Ballade 
in G Minor and Debussy’s “L’Isle Joye- 
use” is a pianist of unusual accomplish- 
ment for one of her years. Alfrede 
Schotter, gave much pleasure in violin 
numbers by Lalo, Tchaikovsky and Ries, 
with his daughter at the “et — 


* * * 


At a musicale given in the studio of 
Julia Larsen, violinist, on Nov. 29 the 
Serenade for Two Violins and Piano by 
Sinding was played by Mrs. Larsen, 
Frances Brown, and Louise Macpherson. 
A Sonata for Violin and Piano (first 
movement) by Lekeu, was given by Mrs. 
Larsen and Gladys Brady. An aria 
from the “Pearl Fishers” and songs by 
Wintter Watts, Ganz and Curran, were 
sung by Sara Porter, with Conal O’C 
Quirk at the piano. A violin group by 
Fibich, Debussy, Gardner and Drigo- 
Auer was played by Mrs. Larsen. Num- 
bers were sung by Miss Porter with vio- 
lin obbligato by Mrs. Larsen. All the 
numbers were presented with the in- 
telligent skill and artistry of true musi- 
cians. G. F. B. 

* * * 

Joseph Kayser, baritone of the Claude 
Warford studios, has been fulfilling re- 
cital engagements. On Nov. 29 he was 
soloist for the Flute Club of New York; 
on Dec. 1 he sang Robert Huntington 
Terry’s songs at the Waldorf with the 
composer at the piano, and, on Dec. 4, 
he gave a joint recital in Albany with 
Margaret DeGraff, harpist. Other en- 
gagements for December and January 
include appearances in Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, Montclair, N. J.; Milwaukee 
and Burlington, Wis.; Suffern, N. Y., 
and Sharon, Conn. 





Maria Theresa to Reappear in Recital 


The development of music from the 
classical period to the present day will 
be illustrated by Maria Theresa, for- 
merly of the Isadora Duncan Dancers, 
in her second recital in Carnegie Hall 


on Dec. 28. The program is arranged 
in reverse chronological order, begin- 
ning with Debussy, Malipiero and Mous- 
sorgsky. The second part, devoted to 
the romantic period, includes numbers 
of Liszt, Brahms, Schubert and Bee- 
thoven, followed by the “galant’” period, 
including Mozart, Rameau, Handel and 
Bach. Finally, Maria Theresa will 
dance to classic works of Scarlatti, 
Gluck, Monteverdi and Frescobaldi. 





Fidelman Plays in Passaic Ensemble 


Sascha Fidelman, violinist and con- 
certmaster of the State Symphony, ap- 
peared in a concert of the Passaic 
Philharmonic recently. Mr. Fidelman 
won appreciation for his playing of the 
Svendson Romance, a Mazurka by 
Wieniawski, and a “Spanish” Dance by 
Sarasate. His tone was warm and 
smooth and his technic admirable. Mr. 
Fidelman also collaborated with Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky and Herman Epstein in 
Tehaikovsky’s Trio in A Minor and 
Mozart’s in G. 


Ralph Leopold Fulfills Engagements 


Recent appearances of Ralph Leopold, 
Pianist, included a recital in Kenilworth, 
N. J., Nov. 30; Wagner’s “Siegfried” in 
recital form, given in conjunction with 
Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman in the 
Park Lane Hotel, New York, on Dec. 1, 
anid a concert with Percy Grainger in 
Newark, N. J., on Dec. 10. On the last 
program Mr. Leopold played composi- 
tions by Mr. Grainger for male chorus 
anil two pianos. 


Rosa Ponselle Gives Reception 


\fter her third performance in the 


leading réle in “La Vestale” last week, 
Rosa Ponselle gave a reception at the 
Embassy Club in honor of the Mar- 





quise de la Falaise de la Coudraye 
(Gloria Swanson). Among those at- 
tending were: Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Frances Peralta, 
Suzanne Ziegler, Edith Prilik, Libbie 
Miller, Colonel Peel of Atlanta, Berthold 
Neuer, Edward Johnson, Romano 
Romani, Andres de Segurola, Giuseppe 
Bombaschek, Roland Witte, Joseph 
Landau. 








St. Cecilia Club in Bellevue Concert 


Victor Harris, conductor of the St. 


Cecilia Club, has returned to New York 
and resumed teaching. The club gave a 
memorial concert in honor of Alice Man- 
delick Flagler at the Bellevue Hospital 
recently. John Barnes Wells was the 
tenor soloist, singing two groups in 
which were included his own “A 
Puzzled Little Grandson” and “Be the 
Best of Whatever You Are.” Mr. 
Harris’ “Morning” and “Invocation to 
St. Cecilia” were featured numbers sung 
by the club. A medley of southern 
songs arranged by Deems Taylor and 
numbers by Myrra, Strauss, Offenbach 
and Czibulka were included. Katherine 
Lurch sang the alto solo in “Morning.” 





Austral to Replace Samaroff in Recital 


The injury to her arm which Olga 
Samaroff suffered recently has resulted 
in the postponement of her piano reci- 
tal, announced for Jan. 2 in Carnegie 
Hall in the Saturday Afternoon Series 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau. Florence 
Austral, Melbourne soprano, will appear 
instead, the occasion marking her New 
York début. Miss Austral was recently 
engaged by Frederick Stock, conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony, for the 
Evanston Music Festival. 


Harriet Eells to Appear with Whiting 


Harriett Eells, mezzo-soprano, who 
achieved success at her recent Aeolian 
Hall recital, has been engaged for a 
number of recitals in schools and col- 
leges with Arthur Whiting. Miss Eells 
is giving a series of three recitals at 
Westover School this season, illustrating 
the development of song literature. 

















FTER two years of success on 
the European concert stage, 
Elizabeth Day, soprano, has ar- 
rived in New York to make her 
American début in Aeolian Hall, 
Jan. 6. Mme. Day will present a 
program in seven languages. Re- 
cently Mme. Day has been studying 
with Mme. Schoen-René, Metro- 
politan Opera House coach. Mme. 
Day will be in this country only 
two months, when she returns to 
continue her engagements abroad, 
the first of which will be the Madrid 
Festival in the middle of March. 
Mme. Day is chairman of the 
Franco-American Roosevelt So- 
ciety in Paris. 











New York Mozart Society Concert 
Pleases 


Suzanne Keener, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, pianist, were the artists at 
the concert of the New York Mozart 
Society in the Hotel Astor recently. 
Miss Keenet was especially delightful 
in a group of French songs in costume, 
Lenaire’s “Vous Dansez Marquise,” 
“Mon Petit Coeur Soupire” and the 
Laughing Song from Auber’s “Manon 
Lescaut.” In the aria from the first act 
of “Lucia,” “Regnava nel silenzio,’”’ Miss 
Keener displayed brilliant coloratura 
and, in the Adagio, smooth legato. She 
was also heard in a group of Scandi- 
navian folk-songs. Mr. Nyiregyhazi 
played Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Tchaikov- 
sky and Saint-Saéns with his customary 
brilliance and spirit. 


Norfleet Trio Successful in South 


The Norfleet Trio made a southern 
tour in November, playing in Virginia, 
Georgia and South Carolina. It is now 
filling engagements in and around New 
York before going to Florida in Janu- 
ary. The Trio recently gave a second 
children’s concert at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers’ College, and will play there 
for the third time in January. Its 
fourth annual concert at the Hillside 
School, Norwalk, Conn., was followed 
by a reéngagement. A morning concert 
for children was given at the Woman’s 
Club of East Orange, N. J.. under the 
auspices of the Agnes Miles Music 
School with success. 


Mestechkin Pupils Win Scholarships 

Jacques Singer, who gave a violin re- 
cital at Town Hall last season, and Eu- 
gene Lamos, both pupils of Jacob Mes- 
techkin, have won free scholarships under 
Carl Flesch of the Curtis Institute. Two 
others who had studied under Mr. Mes- 
techkin for a shorter period also won 
scholarships at the Institute. 





Imandt to Spend Holidays in Florida 


Robert Imandt, French violinist, ex- 
pects to spend the holidays at Palm 
Beach, Fla., and fulfill at least two en- 
gagements en route. Afterwards he will 
make a second Canadian tour, being 
booked for a concert on Jan. 21 in Sher- 
brooke and on the 24th in the Orpheum 
Theater, Montreal. 


Doris Doe Engaged for Newark Festival 


Doris Doe, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for the Newark Festival in May. 
Miss Doe sings in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania before a southern tour in 
February. Among her engagements is 
an appearance with the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet in Palm Beach. 


CAROLS AT CAPITOL 





“Mignon” Overture Feature of Program 
which Includes Holiday Music 


Maj. Edward Bowes, of the Capitol 
Theater, has arranged an_ elaborate 
musical program for the Christmas holi- 
days. Of special interest are the carols 
sung with instrumental accompaniment. 


Gladys Rice, Sigurd Nilssen, Hazel 
Simonson give the solo numbers, as- 
sisted by a mixed ensemble. “Holy 


Night,” “Adeste Fidelis,” “Let Our Glad- 
ness Know No End” and the “Cantique 
de Noel” are included. Joe Green, vi- 
braphone virtuoso, has been especially 
engaged for this number, and several 
members of the orchestra supplement 
the accompaniment on the stage. The 
presentation is in the manner of the old 
fashioned singers, who sang the carols 
from house to house. 

Vlasta Maslova, Russian ballerina, ap- 
pears in the elaborate “Toy Shop” bal- 
let. Mlle. Maslova made her first ap- 
pearance in this country with Theodore 
Kosloff, as head of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet, and was subsequently with Anna 
Pavlowa’s company. The week’s ballet 
has been augmented to a corps of forty 
and one of its interesting features is 
the appearance of twenty pupils of the 
Capitol ballet school, who have been un- 
der the exclusive training of Chester 
Hale. The orchestra, conducted by 
David Mendoza, plays Thomas’ “Mig- 
non” Overture. Melchiorre Mauro-Cot- 
tone, organist and composer, completes 
the music program with improvisations 
on Christmas carols. 


William 





Murdoch to Make New York 
Début 


A new pianist from across the seas 
will make his American début in New 
York in Aeolian Hall, on Dec. 28. His 
name is William Murdoch. Mr. Mur- 
doch, who is an Australian by birth, has 
for the last ten or more years been 
identified with the concert world of Eng- 
land and the continent, where he has 
appeared with the leading orchestras 
and in recital. During his short stay 
in America, Mr. Murdoch will give two 
New York recitals and one _ Boston 
recital, before returning to England 
— other concert engagements await 
im. 


PASSED AWAY 


Thomas S. Lovette 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—Thomas 
S. Lovette, widely known concert pianist, 
teacher and composer, died here on Dec. 
16. Mr. Lovette was born in Wales, 
forty-nine years ago, coming to America 
in 1901. He opened a studio here about 
four years ago. Prior to this time he 
was associated with a conservatory in 
New York City, later teaching in Chicago 
and Texas. He was a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London for 
a number of years, and also attended the 
Leipzig Conservatory. Mr. Lovette mar- 
ried Eva Whitford, of this city, a well- 
known teacher of singing, who was asso- 
ciated with him in his studio here. Two 
of Mr. Lovette’s compositions were sung 
at the funeral services. A. T. MARKS. 











Attilio De Vitalis 


HAVANA, CuBA, Dec. 19.—Attilio De 
Vitalis, composer, conductor and teacher, 
died here on Dec. 16, after an illness of 
a fortnight. Mr. De Vitalis, who was 
in his sixty-ninth year, came to Cuba 
about three years ago. He had, before 
that, been a teacher in New York and 
was also one of the founders of the 
Composers’ Music Corporation. He is 
survived by his wife, four sons and three 
daughters. 





Alexander Mirault 


LOWELL, MAss., Dec. 19.—Alexander 
Mirault, composer and conductor, died 
here last week. Mr. Mirault, who was 
born in Paris in 1839, was, for seven 
years, leader of the government band 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and about fifty 
years ago organized Mirault’s Band. 





Edward Stuart Craigin 


Edward Stuart Craigin, a director and 
part owner of the music publishing house 
of Charles H. Ditson Company, died on 
Dec. 17 at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Craigin, who was seventy-seven years 
old, had been connected with the firm 
for fifty-eight years and for a long time 
was its manager. 
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ways. 
For instance— 

A little girl is in hys- 
terics. Why? She had 
% been sitting alone at the 
piano, singing and playing strange, 
grown-up songs which made happy 
tears curve round her cheeks. Sud- 
denly her mother had entered the 
room. Her private kingdom had been 








invaded. It was as if the end of the 
world. ... 
Or— 


Telegrams whizzed through the air 
like bullets. “Come” from _ Berlin. 
“Gatti. . 1” 


“Can’t” from Dresden. 
“Who?” 

Again— 

The prima donna talks. Her great 
success? f 


“Yes, so good of you to say so. 
is beautiful weather, is it not? One 
would like to be in the country.” 

Her réles—she has a great répertoire? 
“Umm — about sixty or seventy, per- 
haps. ... And it is almost Christmas. 
In Germany. in the little town where 
I was born, they are eating frosted cakes 
and stuffed geese now. The fir trees 
shine with candles and tinsel and all 
the children, are so excited and so very 
good.... 

Everything Elisabeth Rethberg says 
or does is characteristic. Everything 
about her is consistent with the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of her personal and 
artistic life. The position she has 
achieved at so young an age means little 
to her. Perhaps because it all happened 
so easily. 

Suecess is an unaccountable jade. 
Sometimes she comes as Rachel came to 
Jacob, aiter seven years of waiting, and 
seven years more. Sometimes she is a 
light 6’léve, there today, gone tomorrow. 
Occasionally, as with Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, she is a gentle companion, so con- 
stant in her attendance, that her 


‘presence is almost forgotten. 


“IT warn you, it is such an unexciting 
story that you will find it very dull,” 
murmured the soprano, distressed over 
the lack of hardships and thrills in her 
life. 

“No matter,” she was reassured. 

She leaned peacefully back in her 
chair, her blonde hair soft against the 
tapestry, her blue eyes, so like those 
beloved of the German classic poets, 
reminiscent, a gayly colored woolen 
shawl from Bayreuth around her shoul- 
ders, one hand gleaming with amethysts 
as it stroked the little dog snuggled in 
his mistress’ lap. 


Meuntain Home Memories 


“Probably the reason I love the moun- 
tains so is that I was born there,” be- 
gan Elisabeth Rethberg. “My home 
town is a small place, with only a few 
thousand people, in Schwarzenberg in 
the Erz Mountains. And the reason I 
love my music so is that I was brought 
up_to hear and play good music from 
éatliest childhood. Long before I ever 
dreamed of a career, music was a delight 
and relaxation. 

“Both my parents were musical. 
Mother, especially, had a lovely voice 
and we were always having chamber 
music at home. From the time I was 
four years I played the piano. I espe- 
cially adored deep, tragic things. The 
last Beethoven sonatas were my fa- 
vorites. And I would sing all the sad, 
romantic Lieder I heard from my mother 
over and over to myself. 

“My music became a kind of secret 
life. It was so precious to me that I 
could not sing if my parents or family 
were around. One day my mother came 
in the room while I was singing. It 
was more than I could stand. The shock 
made me hysterical for hours. 

“But with outsiders I had no inhibi- 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, Who in the Accompanying Interview Gives Reminis- 


cences of Her Childhood, an European Yuletide, 


in Opera. Sketched by Dick Spencer 
tions. And it was strangers who finally 
persuaded me to consider a professional 
career. In my seventeenth year I went 
to the Dresden Conservatory. There I 
became a bone of contention between the 
vocal and the instrumental departments. 
The professor of singing wanted me to 
concentrate only on my voice. The pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte predicted that 
I would be a great virtuoso. I decided 
the matter for myself. I asked myself— 
what gave me the most jov?” 


A Career Begins 


Having made up her mind to become a 
singer, Elisabeth Rethberg left the Con- 
servatory. An institution was no place 
for an artist, she felt. Individual talent 
thrives best under individual instruction. 
She looked around for a teacher. With 
that sure instinct for what was best for 
her she chose Otto Wattrin, a pupil of 
August Ejiffert, who, working with na- 
ture, building on basic laws, drew out all 
the sweetness and power inherent in the 
young girl’s voice. The lessons. con- 
tinued for a year and a half—not always 
amicably. 

“Sometimes we fought tooth and nail 
over a principle, a note, a phrase,” said 
Mme. Rethberg. “I would never do a 
thing until I was absolutely convinced 
of its value. Sometimes I was right. 
Often I was wrong. In the end I might 
arrive at the same viewpoint as my 
teacher. But I had to go about it in 
my own way. All roads may lead to 
Rome but I had to travel a very round- 
about route occasionally to get there.” 
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and the Romance of Her Early Career 


The war came. Lessons’ ceased. 
Wattrin had to go to the front. Many, 
realizing the future which lay before 
the young soprano, begged her as their 
pupil. Elisabeth Rethberg shook her 
blonde head. She studied alone. 

That year she gave her first public 
concert, in Dresden. In her audience 
was a young Kapellmeister, destined, too, 
to make his name in America, Fritz 
Reiner, then of the Dresden Royal 
Opera. Reiner heard the debutante. He 
invited her to come for an audition. She 
did, with twenty-eight others. First she 
sang Micaela’s aria, then “Leise, Leise’”’ 
from “Freischiitz.” 

A few hours later the telephone rang 
at the Rethberg home. 

“Papa, this is Elisabeth. Would you 
hurry, please, and come to the opera 
house. They have offered me a five year 
contract. And I can’t sign it myself, 
they say, because I’m not of age. Hurry, 
hurry!” 

Her début was 
autumn of 1915, 


scheduled for the 
but that spring the 


singer scheduled to appear in Johann 
Strauss’ “Zigeunerbaron” became sud- 
denly ill. Elisabeth Rethberg made her 
first appearance. 


She says now that it 
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was the me Merrifying experience of 
her life. | fait as if the scenery were 
crashing upon her and the floor 
rising up to meet her. There was a roar- 
ing abowt hér as if she had thrust her 
head int the horn of a gramaphone. 
The ovyg@tion at the end left her un- 
affected. But she accepted it gratefully 
as @ convalescent takes the sun. 


hose were happy years. I sang 
sixty. seventy réles, some at two days 
notice. Today I cannot even remember 
operas in which I took the leading part. 
It was all in the day’s work. And I was 
as merry as a bird. I remember once, 
at the very beginning of my career, [ 
was one of the three boys in ‘Zauberflate.’ 
We were joking back stage when sud- 
denly I heard our cue. I rushed out 
from the wings only to be violently 
pushed back by Papageno. I had al- 
most stepped on the spot from which 
the table was about to shoot upward. | 
could very easily have seen seriously 
hurt. Did that occur to me? Oh, no! 
It only struck me as being frightfully 
amusing, and during the entire perfor- 
mance I restrained myself with the ut- 
most difficulty from bursting into peals 
of laughter! That was the spirit of 
those days!” 

Thus it came about that one day when 
Norbert Salter, agent in Berlin of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, offered 
the young prima donna an audition. She 
refused to take the trouble to stir from 
Dresden. She was very busy, concert, 
opera, oratorio. She loved Her home. 
America was a strange, fearsome land. 
Why should she leave? 


America Beckons 


Again the offer came and again. The 
magic name of Gatti was uttered. 

“Today,” smiled Mme. Rethberg, “I 
marvel how I could have been so naive 
as not to understand the opportunity be- 
fore me. Then, immersed in my little 
world, quite content with things as they 
were, I had scarcely heard of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, and did not bother to investi- 
gate. Sometimes I wonder what would 
have happened if there were not an in- 
visible Fate which guides us... . 

“At any rate, there was a performance 
in Kiel of ‘Meistersinger.’ Both Curt 
Taucher and I were singing. Again we 
had a wire from Berlin. Artur Bodanzky 
was there. Would we come? Times 
were bad. The war had left its mark on 
the musical world, as everywhere else. 
We went. We had to stand up on the 
train all the way to Berlin. When we 
arrived we were so tired we refused to 
sing. It was Fritz Plaschke who finally 
persuaded us. And _ Bodanzky said: 
‘That would be the best way to judge— 
to see if you still can sing after all 
you have gone through.’ And so we did. 
Mr. Taucher and I were offered contracts 
with the Metropolitan at the same time. 

“T signed a five-year contract, which 
is now in its fourth season. Needless to 
say, I love America and its public. I 
can only laugh at my own childishness 
in not having realized what the Metro- 
politan stood for back in the days when 
I wired Mr. Salter I was ‘too busy’ to 
consider coming to New York! What 
else shall I say? My life is a quiet one. 
When I am tired I sing Bach for re- 
laxation. When I want exercise I walk 
or ski. if possible. When I have a vaca- 
tion, I go back to my mountains.... 
And I am very happy.” 

That is the story of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. 

“Sugar and spice and all that’s nice” 
—that’s what one singer’s life is made 
of. DORLE JARMEL. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 
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